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FLORIST  AND  POMOLOOIST. 


THE  BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

1 F  this  fine  English  seedling  Pear,  which  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  from 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  exhibited 
in  September  last,  our  artist  has  given  a  very  faithful  representation  in  the 
accompanying  plate.  From  our  illustration  the  beauty  of  this  novelty  will 
at  once  be  seen,  and  since  we  can  vouch  that  its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  its 
beauty,  we  believe  it  may  fairly  be  designated  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable 
dessert  pear  of  recent  years. 

For  samples  of  the  fruit  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Son, 
of  Gloucester,  by  whom  the  stock  has  been  acquired,  and  from  whom  we  learn 
that  it  was  obtained  by  them  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Brockworth  Park.  It  is,  as 
we  understand,  a  seedling  raised  at  that  place,  one  of  its  parents  being  the  well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey. 

The  Brockworth  Park  Pear  is  a  fruit  of  large  size,  the  specimens  figured 
measuring  G|-  in.  in  length  and  in.  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  oblong- 
pyriform,  blunt  and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  with  a  stout,  obliquely-inserted 
stalk  about  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  and  having  a  small  closed  eye, 
with  prominent  pointed  calyx  segments.  The  skin  is  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  slightly  dotted,  and  with  a  delicate  irregular  tinting  of  red  on  the  exposed 
parts.  The  flesh  is  very  tender,  fine-grained,  and  melting,  with  abundant  rich 
vinous  juice,  the  flavour  very  much  resembling  that  of  its  parent,  the  Jersey 
Louise  Bonne  ;  but  the  fruit  is  much  larger  and  handsomer  than  in  that  variety. 
It  comes  into  use  about  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 

The  tree  is  described  as  being  hardy,  of  ornamental  growth,  and  a  very  free 
bearer,  young  pyramids  each  producing  as  many  as  twenty  fine  pears.  When 
grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruits  are  said  to  average  12  oz.  in  weight.  Altogether 
we  have  here,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  leading  pomologists,  44  a  new  pear  of 
the  highest  merit,  taking  rank  with  the  finest  of  our  old-established  varieties, 
and  one  which,  extensive  as  our  list  of  good  pears  already  is,  must  yet  be  added 
to  our  collections.” — M. 
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THE  NEW  PLANTS  OF  1870. 

4jjk>UMER0US  as  are  the  additions  which  have  during  the  past  year  been 
made  to  our  collections  of  cultivated  plants,  it  will  be  seen  from  this 
condensed  record  of  the  more  important  of  them — we  cannot  find  space 
more  fully  to  describe  them — that  there  occurs  among  them  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  as  maybe  deemed  decided  acquisitions.  It  is  to  these,  and  to  these 
only  very  briefly,  that  we  now  propose  to  address  ourselves. 

Commencing  with  the  Orchids,  we  must  first  particularize  some  splendid 
Cattleyas ,  namely,  C.  Eldorado  splendens ,  from  Rio  Negro,  a  noble  epiphyte,  with 
large,  richly-coloured  flowers  of  the  quadricolor  type  ;  and  C.  superb  a  splendens , 
also  from  the  Rio  Negro,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  and  of  a  bright  rosy  colour, 
•with  a  richly-marked  lip.  Then  Dendrobium  chrysotis ,  from  Assam,  is  a  brilliant 
-species,  remarkable  for  the  deeply-fringed  lip  of  its  apricot-yellow  dark-eyed 
flowers,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  (Paxtoni), 
but  are  produced  along  with  the  leaves.  These  are  introduced  plants,  but  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  category  must  also  be  given  to  two  hybrids  of  Mr.  Dominy’s, 
Cattleya  Dominiana  lutea ,  a  charmingly  delicate  blush-flower,  having  a  yellowish- 
white  lip,  and  a  rosy  bar  and  veins  on  the  yellow  disk  ;  and  Lcelia  Pilcheri  alba, 
with  lovely  French-white  flowers,  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  amaranth. 
Scarcely  less  prominent  for  their  beauty  and  interest  are  the  following : — 
Mormodes  Colossus ,  with  large  flowers  five  to  six  inches  across,  having  lanceolate 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  convex  incurved  yellow  lip ;  it  comes  from  Central 
America,  and  is  very  striking  and  curious.  Odontoglossum  blandum  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  New  Grenadan  species  in  the  way  of  0.  nsevium,  speckled  all 
.over  with  maroon-crimson.  Odontoglossum  Galeottianum ,  from  Mexico,  is  a 
pretty,  white-flowered  species,  related  to  0.  nebulosum.  Houlletia  tigrina  is  a 
New  Grenadan,  bold-habited  plant,  with  large  flowers  in  pendent  spikes,  yellow 
blotched  with  brown  and  crimson,  and  the  lip  white,  barred  with  purple  at  the 
base,  and  dotted  with  purple  in  front.  Houlletia  odoratissima  antioquiensis  is 
remarkable  for  the  rich  blood-purple  colour  of  the  whole  inside  of  the  flower, 
except  the  lip,  which  is  white.  Angr cecum  Ellisii ,  with  small,  waxy -white 

ifiowers,  having  long  buff-coloured  tails,  from  Madagascar,  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
addition  to  that  genus.  Cattleya  velutina ,  supposed  to  be  Brazilian,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  sweet-scented  flowers,  with  an  olive-green  spotted  ground-colour,  and 
a  velvety  rose-coloured  lip  with  purple  veins.  Maxillaria  grandiflora ,  a  Lycaste- 
like  species,  from  Peru,  has  handsome  white  flowers,  with  the  lip  deflexed  in 
front  and  bordered  with  yellow.  Two  or  three  good  Oncids  have  made  their 
appearance,  namely,  Oncidium  calanthum ,  a  Peruvian  species,  with  climbing 
panicles  of  large  golden-yellow  flowers  ;  and  Oncidium  cryptocopis ,  also  with 
gcandent  panicles,  the  flowers  undulated,  and  cinnamon  brown  with  a  golden 
paargin  ;  it  is  a  Penman  plant  related  to  0.  serratum.  The  Japanese  Calanthe 
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Sieboldii  is  a  hardy  perennial,  with  an  erect  spike  of  pretty  yellow  flowers  ;  and  in 
Cypripedium  vexillarium  and  C.  Dominianum  we  have  two  interesting  hybrid 
acquisitions  to  the  Lady’s  Slipper  genus,  the  first  obtained  between  0.  Fairrieanum 
and  C.  barbatum,  the  latter  between  0.  Pearcei  and  C.  caudatum,  and  both  of 
them  presenting  an  intermediate  character. 

Palms  and  Cycads  are  coming  very  much  into  vogue,  and  form  beautiful 
decorative  objects  while  of  moderate  size.  Amongst  the  many  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  the  following,  namely,  Cocos  Wallisii ,  Calamus  cinnamomea , 
Dcemonorops  plumosus ,  Ptychospernia  Alexandras ,  and  Zalacca  Wagneri  are  the 
most  important  among  pinnate-leaved  palms,  and  Pritchardia  pacijica  among 
fan-leaved  palms — these  all  being  new  or  very  little  known.  Rhapliis  humilis ,  too, 
is  another  remarkably  pretty  greenhouse  Palm,  throwing  out  its  short-stalked, 
small  flabellate  leaves  one  above  the  other  so  as  to  give  a  columnar  outline  to  the 
plant.  Lepidozamia  Perofiskiana ,  an  Australian  Oycad,  known  also  as  Macro- 
zamia  Denisoni,  is  a  noble  greenhouse  species,  with  long,  pinnate,  spreading 
leaves  ;  while  Cycas  Armstrongii  and  Macrozamia  magnified ,  both  Australian,  are 
greenhouse  species  of  an  ornamental  character,  the  former  with  bold,  the  latter 
with  slender  pinnate  leaves. 

Comparatively  few  new  Ferns  can  be  credited  to  the  year  1870,  but  some  of 
the  few  that  have  been  added  rank  in  the  very  highest  class.  Thus  Adiantum 
peruviahum  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  maidenhairs,  and  has  large  drooping  fronds 
made  up  of  broad  trapeziform  pinnules';  it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  Peruvian. 
Adiantum  sessilifolium  is  another  beautiful  and  very  distinct  tripinnate  species 
from  Peru;  it  is  sometimes  called  A.  Henslovianum.  The  charming  Da vallia 
Mooreana ,  a  Bornean  species  of  large  size  and  most  elegant  conformation,  had,  it 
appears,  been  previously  named  D.  pallida.  In  the  Peruvian  Gymnogramma  tartar ea 
aurata  we  have  the  finest  of  all  Gold  Ferns,  with  large,  stout,  arching,  broad- 
pinnuled  fronds,  densely  aureo-ceraceous  beneath.  Todea  Wilkesiana  is  a  charming 
miniature  tree  fern,  with  filmy  fronds,  and  has  been  introduced  from  the  Feejees. 
All  these  are  stove  ferns.  Of  greenhouse  ferns,  two  handsome  and  extremely 
useful  varieties  of  Pteris  serrulata  have  appeared  ;  the  one  vigorous-habited  and 
beautifully  multifid-crisped,  called  P.  serrulata  major  cristata ;  the  other  slender, 
weeping,  and  remarkably  narrow  in  its  segments,  called  P.  serrulata  gleichenicefolia. 
A  new  Lycopod  called  Selaginella  Martensii  divaricata  albo-lineata  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  the  stem  near  the  curving  points  as  well  as  the  stipular  leaves  being  white, 
so  as  to  show,  in  a  good  light,  a  white  longitudinal  stripe. 

Stove  plants  are  much  more  numerous,  and  comprise  many  useful  subjects 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over.  Among  the  most  remarkable  we  note  the 
following  : — Posoqueria  fragrantissima ,  a  Brazilian  Cinclionad,  with  bold  leaves., 
and  panicles  of  fragrant  white  flowers,  having  a  slender  tube  6  in.  in  length.  Ixora 
Williamsii  is  a  fine  garden  variety  in  the  way  of  I.  javanica,  with  large,  compact, 
cymose  heads  of  rich  salmon-coloured  flowers.  Solatium  venustum  is  a  Brazilian 
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climber,  and  becomes  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  pretty,  pale  mauve-coloured 
flowers.  Dracaena  porphyrophylla ,  an  introduction  from  the  South  Sea  Islands7 
is  a  noble  plant,  with  erect,  broadly  oblong,  deep  bronzy  leaves,  having  a 
glaucous  bloom  beneath.  Begonia  magnified  is  a  New  Grenadan,  succulent¬ 
stemmed  species,  with  showy  rosy-carmine,  long-petaled  flowers.  Monolena 
primulcefiora  is  a  choice  dwarf  Melastomad,  with  a  profusion  of  pretty,  rosy 
blossoms  nestling  in  the  midst  of  its  bold  elliptic  leaves  ;  it  is  also  a  New  Gre¬ 
nadan.  Hippeastrum  Leopolclii  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  Peruvian  Amaryllid, 
remarkably  robust  in  growth,  and  producing  large  creamy  flowers  clouded  with 
crimson  on  the  basal  half,  where  they  are  marked  with  a  white  star.  Scicido- 
calyx  digitaliflora  is  a  fine  New  Grenadan  Gesnerad,  with  shaggy  flowers,  having 
the  tube  rosy  purple  above,  white  beneath,  and  the  limb  green  dotted  over  with 
purple,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  singular  and  handsome.  M.  Van  Houtte 
makes  known  this  year  more  of  his  fine  hybrid  Gesnerads,  consisting  of  forms  of 
Plectopoma  ncegelioides ,  called  suave-rosewn,  Colibri,  and  triumplians ,  and  of  Acid - 
menes  ncegelioides ,  called  nctna  multiflora  and  diamantina — all  of  them  exceedingly 
beautiful  decorative  plants.  Pepinia  aphelandrcefiora  is  a  brilliant  ramose 
Bromeliad,  with  long  vermilion  flowers  ;  it  comes  from  Brazil,  while  from  Peru 
we  have  another  remarkably  fine  plant  of  the  same  order  in  Tillandsia  (or  Wallisici) 
Lindeni ,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  lively  blue  colour,  and  issue  from  a 
flattened  spike  of  rosy  bracts. 

Among  choice  new  Greenhouse  Plants,  bulbs  appear  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
The  noble  Hyacintlms  candicans  is  really  a  magnificent  plant,  producing  a  flower- 
scape  upwards  of  4  ft.  long,  bearing  a  raceme  of  15  to  20  large,  drooping,  white, 
funnel-shaped  flowers ;  it  is  of  South  African  origin,  as  also  is  Hyacintlms 
princeps ,  a  plant  of  similar  habit,  but  with  somewhat  smaller  and  more  spreading 
greenish-white  flowers.  Scillct  princeps ,  again  South  African,  is  another  noble 
bulb,  with  a  raceme  a  foot  long,  on  a  tall  scape,  and  bearing  from  100  to  200 
flowers  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  with  a  purple  bar  on  each  segment.  Other 
pretty  South  African  Scillas  are  S.  subglauca ,  with  leaves  spotted  at  the  base, 
and  spikes  of  bright,  rosy-purple  flowers  ;  S.  Jloribundci ,  with  the  leaves  blotched 
with  deeper  green,  and  dense  spikes  of  60  to  100  purplish  flowers ;  and  S.  ovati- 
folia ,  also  with  blotched  green  leaves,  and  having  short  dense  spikes  of  rosy-tinted 
flowers.  Blandfordia  aurea ,  of  the  same  Liliaceous  order,  and  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  has  grass-like  leaves,  and  beautiful,  campanulate,  golden- vellow 
flowers.  In  Grevillea  Banksii  and  G.  Preissianci  we  have  two  fine  Australian 
Proteaceae  :  the  former  robust,  with  broad,  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  dense  terminal 
heads  of  red  flowers  ;  the  latter  with  slender  bipinnate  leaves,  cut  into  filiform 
segments,  and  pretty  yellowish-green  and  red  flowers  in  racemes.  Three  useful 
greenhouse  climbers  have  to  be  added  to  our  lists  : — Tacsonici  tomentosci ,  a  fine 
New  Grenadan  plant,  with  long-tubed,  carnation-coloured,  or  pure  rosy-red 
flowers  ;  Passijlora  Halinii ,  a  Mexican  species,  of  slender  habit,  with  peltate  oval 
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leaves,  and  white  flowers,  having  a  yellow  corona ;  and  Dioscorea  retusa ,  a 
tuberous-rooted  South  African  yam,  with  handsome  digitate  leaves,  and  pendent 
catkin-like  racemes  of  dull  yellow  flowers,  not  showy,  but  extremely  elegant. 

Among  Succulents,  Cereus  fulgidus ,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  a  species 
having  tall  angular  stems,  and  long,  showy,  orange-scarlet  flowers,  may  claim  the 
first  place.  Another  very  fine  plant  in  its  class  is  Aloe  ( Gasteria )  Croucheri , 
which  has  unequally  trigonous,  dark-green  leaves,  marked  with  whitish  spots,  and 
bears  panicled  racemes  of  pale-rosy,  curved  flowers,  greenish-white  at  the  tips. 
Of  the  interesting  group  of  Agave  the  following  may  be  noted  : — A.  Elemeetianci , 
A.  filamentosa ,  A.  heteracantha ,  A.  horrida ,  and  A.  Bessereriana ,  species  very 
various  in  character,  but  all  desirable  and  ornamental. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  have  yielded  some  real  gems  for  the  outer 
garden.  Campanula  Raineri  is  a  close  dwarf  species  from  Switzerland,  with 
large,  conspicuous,  blue,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  In  Delphinium  nudicaide ,  from 
California,  we  have  a  second  orange-red  Larkspur,  which  promises  to  be  manage¬ 
able,  and  is  very  showy  when  in  blossom.  Eritrichium  nanum  is  a  densely  tufted 
rock  plant,  from  the  European  Alps,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bril¬ 
liant  azure  blossoms.  Iris  violacea  is  a  fine  Caucasian  species,  with  deep  violet- 
purple  flowers ;  and  Iris  iberica ,  from  the  same  country,  and  in  the  way  of  I.  susiana, 
is  a  noble  species,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  very  large  flowers,  the  erect  segments  white, 
the  deflexed  ones  yellowish-green  with  dark  purple  reticulations.  Kniphofia  for 
Tritoma)  prcecox ,  a  South  African  plant,  is  said  to  be  like  K.  Uvaria,  but  early- 
flowering,  producing  its  blossoms  about  the  middle  of  May.  Mimidus  Tilingii 
is  a  Californian  species  of  Monkey-flower,  with  showy  yellow  blossoms  closed  in 
the  throat.  CE/iothera  marginata ,  another  native  of  California,  is  a  remarkably 
showy  plant,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  the  pure  white  flowers 
as  much  as  4  in.  across. 

The  hardy  Bulbs,  a  favourite  class  of  plants,  have  received  some  good  acces¬ 
sions.  Most  prominent  is  the  Brodicea  coccinea ,  which  we  figured  last  year,  quite 
hardy,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  border  bulbs,  its  long  tubular  blood-red  flowers 
tipped  with  green  being  extremely  handsome  ;  it  is  a  Californian  plant,  as  also 
is  Calochortus  Leichtlinii ,  which  has  large  expanded  white  flowers,  each  of  its 
three  petals  having  a  deep  purple  blotch.  Liliums  seem  to  have  engaged  special 
attention,  having  received  many  accessions,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
L.  tigrinum  jlore-pleno ,  the  double  Tiger  Lily,  and  L.  tigrinum  splendens ,  a  variety 
immensely  superior  to  the  ordinary  form.  L.  Thunbergianum  jlore-pleno  is 
another  interesting  double-flowered  Lily  ;  and  L.  longijlorum  albo-marginatum 
has  white-edged  leaves.  The  White  Hoop-Petticoat,  Narcissus  monophyllus , 
forms  a  welcome  addition  to  its  family ;  while  in  Grape  Hyacinths,  Muscari 
grandifolium  and  M.  Ileldreichii ,  the  former  with  dark-blue,  the  latter  with 
light-blue  flowers,  have  to  be  added  to  our  lists. 

Godetia  Whitneyi  and  Leptosiphon  roseus  are  the  only  two  annuals  we  have 
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space  to  record,  and  these  are  real  floral  gems.  The  first  is  the  dwarfest  and 
largest-flowered  of  its  genus,  the  delicate  rosy  flowers  bearing  on  each  petal  a 
prominent  crimson  spot ;  the  second  is  a  slender  plant  like  L.  luteus,  but  with 
flowers  of  a  pretty  tint  of  rosy-pink. 

Finally  come  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  amongst  which  we  notice  Quercus 
Libani  and  Q.  Libani  pendula ,  two  handsome  deciduous  Syrian  Oaks  ;  Ccitalpa 
synngcefolia  aurea,  a  fine  golden-leaved  variety  ;  and  Alnus  glutinosa  rubronervia , 
a  variety  with  leaves  of  a  dull  bronzy-red, — all  of  them  deciduous  trees.  Of 
deciduous  shrubs,  the  most  distinct  is  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia ,  a  native  of  China 
and  Mongolia,  which  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers 
with  a  purple  eye  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Sapindaceae,  and  is  quite  of  an  ornamental 
character.  Dimorphanthus  mctndchuricus  is  a  fine,  erect,  palm-like  shrub,  in  the 
way  of  the  compound-leaved  Aralias,  to  which  it  is  related  ;  Weigela  Lavallei  is 
a  beautiful  French  garden  variety,  a  showy  shrub,  with  deep  crimson  flowers, 
yellow  in  the  throat ;  and  Philadelphus  primulceflonis  is  another  French  garden 
variety,  with  pure  white  semi-double  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  look  like  double 
white  primroses.  Among  evergreens,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Cilpressus 
Laivsonicina  erecta  viridis,  for  its  refined  habit,  and  its  vivid  green  colour.  Thuja 
orientalis  semper  aurea  is  said  to  retain  its  golden  hue  throughout  the  year,  and  if 
so,  is  an  acquisition.  The  Versailles  Laurel,  Cerasus  Laurocerasus  latifolia  wants 
proving ;  it  produces  enormous  leaves  on  young  vigorous  plants.  More  certainly 
an  acquisition  is  C.  Laurocerasus  rotundifolia ,  which  has  leaves  shorter  and 
rounder  than  usual,  and  is  of  close  compact  habit.  Yucca  patens  and  Y.  gloriosa 
minor  are  both  plants  of  the  French  gardens,  and  belong  to  a  group  which  is  of 
the  highest  value  for  decorative  purposes. 

Here,  for  want  of  space,  we  must  break  off.  Many  more  names  might  have 
been  cited,  and  fuller  particulars  respecting  those  we  have  alluded  to  might  have 
been  given  ;  but  we  have  preferred  the  rather  to  select  the  choicest  gems  from  the 
plant  wealth  of  1870,  and  trust  our  compendium  may  be  found  useful  as  a 
guide  to  selection  by  many  of  our  readers. — T.  M. 


THE  NEW  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  OF  1870. 

[CQUISITIONS  in  the  Fruit  department  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous 
nor  so  important  as  usual.  We  have,  nevertheless,  obtained  a  few  valu- 
able  additions.  In  respect  of  Grapes ,  the  leading  fruit  of  this  our  “  bonne 
p  et  paisible  Angleterre,”  we  have  again  something  worth  chronicling,  not 
perhaps  such  nuggets  as  the  Madresfield  Court  or  the  Golden  Champion,  which, 
especially  the  former,  have  so  well  sustained  their  reputation,  but  still  extremely 
useful  sorts.  That  long-desired  white  companion  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr. 
Pearson  promises  to  give  us  in  his  Chilwell  White ,  a  hybrid  from  the  Frankenthal, 
and  like  it,  only  that  the  colour  is  white.  Mr.  Pearson’s  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  has 
also  won  the  highest  honours  during  the  past  season.  We  have  another  valuable 
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late  white  Grape  in  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  Waltham  Cross ,  a  most  appropriate  name,  it 
being  a  true  cross  of  Waltham.  The  berries  of  this  Grape  are  longish  oval,  like 
the  Morocco,  of  a  most  beautiful  amber-colour,  and  sweetly  flavoured ;  it  hangs 
well,  and  will  be  valuable  for  late  work.  This  we  propose  to  figure  in  due 
course.  We  have  also  the  Gitronelle  Muscat ,  a  very  early  highly-flavoured  white 
Frontignan  ;  and  we  further  hear  of  a  Mrs.  Pince's  Golden  Muscat. 

Peaches ,  although  they  were  never  so  abundant  as  last  year,  only  bring  us 
one  new  variety,  viz.,  The  Lady ,  a  Frogmore  seedling,  rich,  pure  white  in  flesh, 
and  delicate  as  a  lady.  In  Plums ,  we  have  a  good  addition  in  Mr.  Dry’s  Duke 
of  Edinburgh ,  a  fit  brother  in  appearance  to  Prince  of  Wales,  but  of  better 
quality.  In  Cherries,  Mr.  Gilbert  brings  us  forward  an  old  seedling  of  Burghley, 
named  Burghley  Park  Seedling ,  a  very  excellent  variety,  but  not  distinct  from 
Beine  Hortense.  In  Figs,  we  have  a  grand  acquisition,  although  not  exactly  a  new 
variety,  in  Royal  Vineyard ,  the  high-class  merits  of  which  have  only  been  lately 
recognized,  and  which  has  been  provisionally  christened  by  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  the 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery.  It  somewhat  resembles  Lee’s  Perpetual,  but  is  redder,  and 
like  it  is  prolific,  and  very  rich.  We  shall  shortly  publish  a  coloured  figure  . of  it. 
Monaco  bianco  is  another  variety,  having  a  pale  green  skin,  which  has  received 
much  notice,  and  is  altogether  excellent. 

Of  Pears  we  have  a  good  addition  in  the  Brockworth  Park ,  a  plate  of  which 
opens  our  present  volume  ;  it  is  a  supposed  seedling  of  Gloucestershire,  and  in 
appearance  and  quality  rivals  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  itself,  coming  into  use 
a  week  or  two  before  that  variety.  Another  valuable  addition  in  this  way  is 
Essingtons  Autumn  Josephine,  a  pear  like  Josephine  de  Malines  in  quality,  &c., 
but  of  autumn  instead  of  spring  use.  In  Apples ,  there  is  little  to  add  ;  many 
have  been  brought  forward,  but  they  have  mostly  been  found  wanting.  We  are 
already  so  well  supplied  with  this  fruit,  that  little  improvement  seems  possible. 
We  would  just,  however,  notice  an  old  Irish  seedling,  the  Eclinville ,  which 
although  a  leading  Irish  apple,  has  singularly  enough  been  little  known  to  us ; 
it  is  a  very  large  and  particularly  fine  early  autumn  sauce  apple.  We  notice  also 
the  advent  of  another  called  Beauty  of  Hants ,  which,  although  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  we  take  to  be  but  a  fine  form  of  Blenheim  Orange. 

Of  Strawberries  we  have,  as  usual,  a  prolific  supply,  including  some  excellent 
additions.  Mr.  W.  Paul  gives  us  Waltham  Seedling ,  an  improvement  on  Sir  0. 
Napier.  Mr.  Bradley,  the  raiser  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Oscar,  &c.,  gives  us  another  of 
his  triumphs,  the  Amateur,  a  very  large  and  wonderfully  productive  sort.  From 
Mr.  Trotman  we  get  Royalty ,  smaller,  but  of  very  fine  quality  ;  and  from  Edinburgh 
we  get  Moffat’s  Duke  of  Edinburgh ,  a  large  and  good  market  fruit.  There  are, 
besides,  several  promising  Continental  varieties  coming  from  Dr.  Nicaise.  Among 
Melons  there  is  not  so  much  of  novelty.  We  have,  however,  one  of  the  best  old 
sorts  re-introduced  to  us,  viz.,  Victory  of  Bath  ;  and  the  Colston  Basset  Seedling  is 
a  very  excellent  new  one.  We  might  notice  many  more,  were  it  necessary. 
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In  fruits,  if  novelty  is  less  decided  and  less  frequent,  it  is  generally  more  lasting 
than  is  the  case  amongst  flowers. 

Coming  now  to  Vegetables — the  least  attractive  portion  of  garden  produce, 
yet  the  most  useful — we  find  still  something  added,  although  we  look  less  for 
novelty  here  than  in  either  fruits  or  flowers,  the  improvements  being  mainly 
effected  by  selection.  The  most  important  addition  will  be  Laxton's  William 
the  First  Pea ,  an  early  hybrid  blue  wrinkled  variety.  There  are  also  Paxton  s 
Quality  and  Quantity ,  two  very  fine  wrinkled  sorts,  with  Macleans  Best  of  All, 
and  Eastes'  Kentish  Invicta.  In  Broccoli  we  have  the  addition  of  Cooling's 
Matchless ,  a  splendid  late  spring  variety,  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
which  furnishes  a  fine  late  autumn  suppty.  In  Beets  we  have  the  new  Red 
Egyptian , — turnip-rooted  ;  and  we  get  an  excellent  Parsley  in  Carter's  Covent 
Garden  Garnishing.  In  Onions  we  have  a  fine  addition  in  the  New  White 
Italian  Tripoli ,  which  has  very  large,  very  solid  pure  white  bulbs.  In  Tomatos 
there  are  Heppers  Giant  and  Trophy,  two  very  large  sorts  greatly  resembling 
each  other.  Among  Kales  we  have  Melville's  Hybrid  Imperial  Scotch  Greens ,  a 
hybrid  perpetual,  having  excellent  close  hearts.  Of  Cucumbers  there  are 
many,  Heather  side  Rival ,  a  black-spined  sort,  being  the  best.  We  must  also 
notice  Temple’s  new  Chinese  Cucumber,  u Sooly-qua”  a  huge  thing  growing  to 
the  length  of  7ft.  or  8ft.,  and  12  in.  in  circumference,  said  to  be  eaten  when  boiled 
by  the  Chinese,  and  as  much  relished  as  roast  pig  !  In  Potatos  there  are  many 
claimants,  but  none  calling  for  special  notice.  Thus,  as  regards  both  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  we  have,  during  1870,  been  marching  onward. — B. 

SOPHORA  JAPONICA  PENDULA. 


| UR  portrait  of  this  beautiful  tree  is  borrowed  from  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  a  name  and  locality  familiar  to  growers 
and  lovers  of  American  plants.  The  figure  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
^  several  beautifully  executed  plates,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Letts  and  Co., 
from  photographs  of  specimen  trees  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  used  to 
illustrate  this  admirable  catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the  most  tasteful,  and 
most  useful  trade  list  we  have  as  yet  met  with.  To  praise  the  beauty  of  the 
tree  here  pourtrayed  is  superfluous ;  the  portrait  speaks  for  itself,  and  being 
exactly  copied  from  a  photograph  it  tells  no  false  tales. 

Sophora  japonica  was  sent,  by  Father  d’lncarville,  in  1747,  from  China  to 
Paris,  whence  it  was  distributed  by  Bernard  De  Jussieu.  It  is  a  handsome,  fast¬ 
growing,  deciduous  tree,  and  yields  a  fine,  hard,  ornamental  wood.  Loudon  notes 
one  remarkable  property  of  its  foliage,  namely,  that  in  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  it  does  not  turn  yellow  or  drop  off  as  does  that  of  most  other  pinnate¬ 
leaved  Leguminous  trees,  its  deep-rooting  habit  being  the  probable  cause  of  this 
retention  of  verdure, — a  property  which  is  shared  by  the  pendulous  variety  which 
forms  our  present  subject. 
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We  find  no  mention  as  to  wlien  and  where  the  weeping  variety  of  the 
Sophora  originated,  but  MM.  Decaisne  et  Naudin,  in  their  Manuel  de  V Amateur 
des  Jardins ,  state  that  it  has  been  obtained  by  cultivation,  and  is  preserved  by 
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grafting.  Among  weeping  trees,  they  remark,  there  are  few  so  characteristic  as 
this  Sophora.  Grafted  on  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  Sophora  it  forms  a  tree  which 
in  aspect  is  at  once  peculiar  and  graceful,  and  whose  pendulous  branches  are  not 
tardy  in  reaching  the  soil.  It  is  noted  by  Loudon  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  pendulous  trees,  a  description  which  it  thoroughly  justifies.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  but  partially  and  imperfectly  known  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Mon- 
gredien,  in  his  recent  book  on  Ornamental  Trees,  does  not  appear  to  be  even 
aware  that  it  is  a  distinct  variety,  as  he  says,  when  treating  of  S.  japonica , 
“  when  grafted  on  a  standard,  so  as  to  assume  a  pendulous  habit,  it  produces  a 
most  charming  effect.”  We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  notice  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  may  help  to  bring  it  into  greater  prominence,  since  it  certainty 

stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  pendulous-habited  trees.  In  the  catalogue 

» 

above  referred  to,  it  is  mentioned  as  u  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
weeping  trees,  and  one  of  the  greatest  elegance  and  beauty.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
pendulous  in  habit,  that  the  branches  seem  to  fall  sheer  down  in  tufts  or 
bundles,  like  the  spray  of  an  interrupted  but  perpendicular*  waterfall.  The 
pinnate  leaves  have  also  a  drooping  character,  being  too  long  to  sustain  their  own 
weight,  and  hence  they  fall  down  in  the  same  lines  as  the  branches.”  The 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  branches  spray  out  in  successional  tufts  is  note¬ 
worthy,  since  it  gives  a  marked  and  characteristic  appearance  to  the  tree  during 
the  winter,  when  devoid  of  leaves.  We  have  here  one  of  those  elegant  arboreal 
objects  of  moderate  stature,  which  are  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  any 
garden  or  pleasure-ground,  sure  to  meet  with  a  fitting  place  however  large,  and 
not  likely  to  be  out  of  place  however  limited  the  space  may  be. — T.  M. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE-CULTURE. 

Chapter  Y. — The  Climbing  Eose. 

[ARIETY  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  garden  scenery,  arid  in  the 
Climbing  Rose  we  have  a  distinct  and  interesting  object.  What  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  an  Ayrshire  or  Evergreen  Rose  scrambling  up  the 
stem  of  some  old  tree,  which  is  probably  bare  of  branches  for  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground-line,  although  its  lofty  head  is  a  fine  feature 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn  or  shrubbery  ?  Deftly  and  rapidly  these  roses  twine 
and  wind  themselves  around  the  rugged  trunk,  till  they  reach  the  branches  above, 
where  spreading  and  bending  downwards,  the  clusters  of  flowers  gracefully  inter¬ 
mingle  with  leaves  and  branches,  moderating  the  glare  of  the  skyey  openings. 

Yon  old  wall  or  oak-paling,  solid  as  a  fence,  is  not  altogether  sightly  ;  the 
inroads  of  time  have  set  a  mark  on  the  surface  ;  in  the  wall  a  soft  brick  is 
crumbling  in  decay,  on  the  fence  are  thick  patches  of  mosses  and  lichens.  We 
would  not  in  all  cases  exclude  these  entirety,  but  there  is  too  much  of  them — 
we  would  break  the  continuous  blank  line,  and  what  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose  ihan  Climbing  Roses  ? 
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Again,  the  arches  at  the  crossings  of  walks  may  be  appropriately  covered 
with  these  facile  plants,  and  they  are  equally  well  adapted  for  trailing  over 
arcades,  arbours,  and  rustic  temples. 

For  the  above  purposes,  the  Ayrshire,  Evergreen,  and  Multiflora  Boses  are  the 
best.  They  grow  vigorously  when  well  fed,  often  making  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
long  in  one  season.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  when  fairly  established  flower  most 
abundantly.  For  low  fences,  the  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  and  strongest- 
growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  used  ;  and  if  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  re¬ 
quires  to  be  covered,  whether  high  or  low,  some  few  of  the  Noisette,  Tea-scented, 
and  Banksian  Roses  are  the  very  best  kinds  that  can  be  planted. 

The  general  treatment  of  Climbing  Roses  is  so  similar  to  that  described  in  our 
last  chapter  (Pillar  Roses)  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  Only  in  the  case  of 
fences  is  it  necessary  to  nail  the  principal  shoots  to  the ’fence  immediately  after 
pruning.  In  windy  situations,  or  where  the  growth  has  been  very  vigorous, 
during  summer,  it  may' be  well  to  stick  in  a  nail,  here  and  there,  during  and 
after  the  season  of  flowering. 

The  Banksian  Rose  alone  requires  special  treatment.  It  is  common  to  hear 
of  this  Rose  growing  freely,  but  floweringly  sparingly.  This  is  usually  due  to  the 
system  of  pruning.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  here.  The  gross  shoots 
should  be  stopped  in  the  growing  season,  and  the  thin  wiry  shoots  should  be  removed 
early  in  the  spring.  The  aim  should  be  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  goodly  number  of 
moderate-sized  well-ripened  shoots,  for  it  is  such,  and  such  only,  that  produce 
flowers. — William  Paul,  Paul’s  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross ,  N. 


THE  BOUVARDIA  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

OUVARDIAS  are  very  extensively  grown  in  this  country  for  cut  flowers, 
and  compact,  well-grown  plants  in  6-in.  pots  have  few  equals  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  They  are  also  most  easily  grown — a  fact  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  in  England,  where  they  generally 
have  a  dirty  mean  appearance,  the  few  small  bunches  of  flowers  produced  being 
generally  decorated  with  mealy-bug,  if  there  should  chance  to  be  any  in  the 
house.  This  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  their  being  treated  as 
stove  plants  in  the  summer,  and  by  their  being  often  grown  on  for  several  years 
in  succession,  if  they  do  not  die  outright. 

The  treatment  given  here  is  to  shake  out  the  plants  after  flowering,  and  to 
chop  the  roots  into  small  pieces,  which  being  planted  in  fine  sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  half-an-inch  of  sand,  and  then  placed  on  a  good  bottom-heat, 
will  each,  in  a  short  time,  throw  up  one  or  more  shoots.  When  these  are  about 
half-an-inch  high  they  are  potted  into  thumb-pots,  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  65°,  and  treated  the  same  as  other  newly-rooted  cuttings.  They 
generally  get  pot-bound  by  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  planted  out  in  good 
rich  ground  in  the  full  sun,  and  they  make  fine  large  plants  by  the  middle  of 
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September ;  and  if  the  shoots  have  been  stopped  once  or  twice,  they  will  have 
made  nice  bushes,  either  for  potting  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  or  for  planting  out 
on  the  benches,  &c.,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  on  the  Tree  Carnation 
(p.  89,  1870). 

J  • 

Any  good  soil  will  grow  these  plants,  but  to  obtain  extra  fine  heads  of  flower 
a  mixture  of  peat,  sand,  and  well-rotted  manure  is  certainly  best.  Take  up  the 
plants  with  balls  of  earth,  and  pot  or  plant  them  in  a  house  where  the  night 
temperature  will  run  from  50°  to  60°  through  the  winter.  Water,  shade,  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  syringe  well  each  day  until  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  Smoke  occasionally  to  prevent  an  inroad  of  thrips  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  established  give  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  until  the  weather  becomes 
too  cold.  They  will  commence  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  continue 
to  flower  in  succession  for  several  months,  rivalling  the  finest  Ixoras  in  size  of 
head  and  colour  of  flower,  lasting  after  cutting  much  longer  than  the  Ixoras,  and 
admitting  of  being  cut  by  the  bushel  each  day  if  wanted. 

The  finest  of  the  varieties  is  that  named  Bouvardia  elegans ,  a  sport  from 
Hogarth  ;  its  colour  is  a  light  carmine  scarlet,  richer  than  in  any  Ixora  I  have  seen, 
the  flowers  very  long,  and  the  truss  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  B.  Laura  is 
rose-coloured.  B.  longijlora  cornea ,  a  light-pink  variety,  must  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  as  it  does  not  come  true  from  the  roots.  B.  leiantha  is  a  fine  dark  scarlet ; 
B.  leiantha  grandijlora ,  a  deep  crimson,  very  fine  ;  B.  leiantha  jlorihunda ,  a  light 
orange  scarlet,  very  free,  with  compact  truss.  B.  splendens  is  dark  orange  scarlet, 
very  fine.  B.  grandijlora  and  B.  jasminoides  are  white,  but,  except  for  their  colour, 
they  are  much  inferior  to  the  others,  especially  for  cutting.  B.  Hogarth  is  a  large, 
rich  carmine ;  this  sort  is  inclined  to  sport,  for  besides  the  variety  called  elegans , 
already  named,  there  is  now  another  very  fine  sport  named  Vreelandii ,  after  the 
fortunate  grower  who  owns  it.  This  B.  Vreelandii  is  of  fine  habit,  like  its  parent, 
but  the  flowers  are  white,  with  just  a  faint  blush  on  the  outside  ;  it  will  be  a  most 
important  acquisition  to  the  growers  of  this  useful  class  of  plants. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  that  the  climate  of  England  will  not  grow 
Bouvardias  as  well  as  I  have  described,  but  if  they  are  planted  on  a  warm  border, 
or  even  in  some  of  the  (at  that  season)  empty  bedding-plant  frames,  they  will 
well  repay  the  trouble.  The  young  plants  might  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot 
early  in  May,  so  as  to  be  planted  out  in  June,  and  would  thus  have  a  better  start 
than  they  usually  receive  here. — James  Taplin,  South  Amboy ,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


ON  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  I. 

LOOK  upon  the  Pelargonium  as  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  of  any  of 
the  families  of  Flora  we  possess,  and  I  purpose  in  this  and  some  succeeding 
papers  to  notice  its  present  position  and  future  prospects  as  a  florists’  flower, 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  decorative  plant,  as  viewed  by  an  amateur  cultivator. 
The  u  large-flowered  ”  or  u  show  ”  Pelargonium  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs. 
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Foster,  Hoyle,  and  other  hybridizers,  already  been  bred  and  cultivated  up  to 
great  perfection  as  a  florists’  flower.  Magnificent  in  size  and  form,  grand  in 
richness  and  depth  of  colour,  and  with  delicacy  and  softness  of  shading,  it  far 
surpasses  the  productions  of  our  finest  artists. 

The  smaller-flowered  class,  known  as  “Fancies,”  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  former  in  beauty  and  perfection,  whilst  they  surpass  them  in  profuseness  of 
blooming.  Again,  take  those  less  perfect  in  form,  but  nevertheless  gay  and  attrac¬ 
tive  from  their  decorative  qualities — the  section  known  as  “  French,”  with  their 
spotted,  sometimes  fringed  or  imbricated  petals,  or  semi-double  flowers,  possessing 
endless  shades  of  colour  ;  these,  though  devoid  of  florists’  qualities,  are  highly 
valuable  as  decorators  of  the  conservatory,  of  the  dinner-table,  and  of  the  ball-room, 
where  in  close  companionship  they  rival  the  beauty  of  the  cheek  in  their  purity 
and  brilliancy  of  colour.  In  fact,  what  would  the  bouquet  be  without  them  ? 

As  border  plants,  or  bedders,  these  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  family  are 
faulty.  For  these  purposes,  however,  we  have  in  another,  the  “  Scarlet  ”  section, 
ample  reparation,  and  in  my  opinion,  abundant  promise  for  the  future.  Thanks 
to  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  to  whom  is  especially  due  the  great  and  sudden  impetus 
given  to  the  development  of  this  section,  we  have  here  a  grand  tribe  of  decorative 
plants,  producing  trusses  of  most  noble  dimensions,  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  highly  ’ornamental  in  our  conservatories.  By  his  indomitable  industry 
and  pluck,  he  also  succeeded  in  breaking  into  hitherto  unknown  colours,  giving  us 
pioneers  in  colour  of  great  promise  for  the  future,  pioneers  that  I  trust  will  be 
utilized  by  his  disciples  and  admirers  till  the  old  bedding  “  Scarlet  ”  shall  deck 
our  lawns  with  flowers  as  brilliant  as,  and  more  varied  than,  the  rainbow — an 
achievement  which  I  firmly  believe,  had  our  good  friend  still  survived,  he  would 
(to  his  unutterable  joy)  have  accomplished  ere  this. 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  already,  that  patience  and  perseverance  will, 
I  doubt  not,  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  my  prophecy.  Take,  for  example,  Celestial, 
and  note  the  advance  in  it  towards  a  blue.  I  believe  that  blue,  yellow,  crimson, 
and  every  intermediate  colour  will  some  day  belong  to  the  originally  “  Scarlet  ” 
Pelargonium.  Again,  take  the  “Nosegay”  class,  and  note  the  wonderful  strides 
already  made  there  upon  the  legacy  left  to  us ;  while  in  what  are  classed  as 
“  Zonals  ”  we  are  fast  approaching  to  flowers  fairly  entitled  to  be  judged  as 
florists’  flowers  for  perfection  in  form. 

We  owe  to  another  ardent  spirit  (Mr.  Grieve,  who  is  happily  yet  spared  to 
help  on  the  good  work),  a  class  of  plants  to  which,  I  think,  the  name  of  “  Zonal  ” 
more  correctly  belongs,  a  class  decorative  alike  to  our  conservatories  and  our 
lawns  by  its  foliage — foliage  converted  by  colour  into  all  the  beauty  of  a  flower, 
carmine  and  silver,  gold,  crimson,  and  black,  being  blended  with  all  shades  of 
green,  and  most  brilliant  in  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  when  most  needed  to 
supply  the  place  of  absent  flowers. 

While  I  feel  that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  dilated 
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sufficiently  upon  tlie  value,  utility,  and  charms  of  my  theme,  I  challenge  the 
production  of  a  family  of  plants  so  deserving  of  our  care  and  attention. 

No  one  can  be  a  greater  admirer  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  foliage  plants  at 
present  so  much  in  vogue  for  conservatory  decoration  ;  but  let  us  not  ride  our 
hobby  in  this  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  flowers.  The  one  relieves  and  supports 
the  other.  Set  out  your  house  exclusively  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  foliage 
plants,  and  I  grant  that  many  of  them  will  possess  a  brilliancy  of  colour,  almost 
equalling  anything  that  can  be  produced  by  flowers ;  but  still,  I  say,  arrange 
them  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  observe  attentively  the  general  contour  and 
effects  of  your  arrangements  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  remove  judiciously  a  small 
proportion  of  them,  and  supply  their  places  with  well-grown  flowering  plants  of 
varied  and  brilliant  colours ;  observe  your  house  again,  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  it  will  have  been  improved  by  the  alteration.  Then,  I  would  ask,  where  could 
you  find  plants  at  the  season  when  their  enlivening  influence  is  most  required 
more  telling  for  your  purpose  than  among  the  various  sections  of  the  Pelargonium 
family  ?  Of  course,  I  am  alluding  to  conservatory  foliage  plants  when  I  associate 
with  them  the  Pelargonium  ;  but  my  remarks  equally  apply  to  stove  foliage  plants, 
as  regards  the  desirableness  of  the  interspersion  of  flowers,  and  though  here  the 
temperature  forbids  the  introduction  of  my  friends  the  Pelargoniums,  there  are 
numerous  lovely  plants,  and  above  all,  those  queenly  flowers  the  Orchids,  ready 
to  come  to  our  assistance. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  my  subject,  and  before  proceeding  to  review 
the  qualities  and  adaptability  of  the  varieties  we  possess  for  conservatory  and 
bedding  culture,  and  giving  my  ideas  of  the  possible  future  from  a  steady  perse¬ 
verance  in  hybridization,  together  with  the  results  of  my  experience  as  regards 
the  Scarlet  section,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  magnates  of  our 
floricultural  societies,  and  also  of  our  leading  florists,  to  an  embarrassing  point  to 
amateurs  in  connection  with  the  Pelargonium.  I  allude  to  the  indefinite  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  classes  and  varieties  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  and 
catalogued,  as  well  as  described  in  the  schedules  of  our  horticultural  societies. 

It  is,  for  instance,  most  difficult  for  the  unlearned  to  understand  to  which 
class  the  name  of  u  Geranium  ”  and  to  which  that  of  u  Pelargonium  ”  properly 
belongs,  they  seem  to  be  so  indiscriminately  applied.  If  one  section  claims  by 
botanical  right  the  name  of  Pelargonium,  and  another  is  entitled  to  that  of 
Geranium,*  why  not  call  them  by  their  proper  names  ?  Why  do  not  our 
floral  committees  decide  their  nomenclature,  and  let  it  be  understood  once  and 
for  all  ?  This  done,  there  would  still  remain  subdivisions  of  the  varieties,  which 
require  to  be  also  more  definitely  arranged  to  be  understood.  I  would  suggest 
some  such  an  arrangement  as  the  following : — 

The  “  Largo-flowered  ”  or  “  Show  ”  Pelargoniums  would  require,  I  suppose,  to  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  classes,  say  : — 

*  They  are  all  alike  and  equally  Pelargoniums :  the  Geraniums  are  border  flowers  of  another  character 
entirely.— Ed. 
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Class  1. — The  “  Florists’  Class,”  for  perfection  of  form. 

Class  2. — The  “Fancy  Florists’  Class.” 

Class  3. — The  “Decorative  Class,”  in  which  I  should  include  the  “French,”  together 
with  the  irregularly-formed  of  the  two  previous  classes. 

The  “  Capo  ”  species  would  form  a  group  by  themselves,  so  distinct  are  they  from  all  others. 

The  “  Scarlet  ”  Pelargoniums  I  should  subdivide  into  classes  as  follows  : — 

Class  1. — The  “  Florists’  Class,”  for  perfection  of  form. 

Class  2. — The  “  Decorative  ”  varieties,  amongst  which  I  should  include  Nosegays  (as  they 
are  now  termed),  Semi  or  Hybrid  Nosegays  ;  and  what  are  now  known  as  Zonals,  not 
being  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  belong  to  Class  1,  but  of  value  for  their  colour  or 
other  points. 

Class  3. — The  “  Doubles.” 

Class  4. — The  “  Bedders,”  for  decorative  flowering  plants,  to  be  judged  by  their  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  profuseness  of  flowering,  combined  with  their  habit,  as  adapting  them  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Class  5. — The  “  Zonals,”  for  the  class  of  Pelargoniums  cultivated  for  their  foliage,  as  it 
is  to  this  class  only  that  the  name  of  Zonal  should  apply , — and  these  I  should  subdivide 
into  sections  thus  : — 


1.  — “  Silver  Tricolors.” 

2.  — “  Golden  Tricolors.” 

There  could  also  be  a  section  for  Golc 


3.  — “  Silver  Bicolors.” 

4.  — “  Golden  or  Bronze  Bicolors.” 
en  Selfs,  if  deemed  advisable. 


Should  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  matter  see  his  way  to  a  clearer  definition  or  simplifica-*; 
tion  of  this,  or  of  our  present  arrangement,  it  would  be  well  were  he  to  suggest  it. 


I  cannot  better  illustrate  tbe  necessity  for  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
classification,  than  by  mentioning  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to  myself  in 
conjunction  with  others,  when  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Pelargonium  Show  of  last  season.  A  plant  entered  under 
u  Class  Nosegay  ”  was  so  undecided  as  to  its  distinctive  qualities,  in  fact,  so  even 
a  blending  of  what  would  be  called  “Zonal  ”  and  “Nosegay”  (under  the  present 
nomenclature),  that  we  considered  it  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  was 
entitled  to  compete  or  not  in  the  class  in  which  it  was  entered.  As  the  Floral 
Committee  was  sitting  at  the  time,  we  referred  the  question  to  the  Committee  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  members  of  this  body  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  plant  correctly  belonged. 
— John  Denny,  M.D.,  Stoke  Newington. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS. 

No.  IV. — The  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

HE  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convcdlaria  mcijalis ,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  among  British  plants.  Whether  we  regard  it  for  its  graceful 
form  or  its  delicate  perfume,  it  stands  unrivalled  ;  and  as  an  emblem  of 
virtue  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  severest  types  in  the  domain  of 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  few  native  plants  to  which  we  annually  recur  for  the 
adornment  of  our  conservatories,  and  as  the  season  when  they  will  be  in  request  is 
drawing  near,  a  few  hints  respecting  their  successful  culture  may  be  interesting. 

Although  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  shady  woods  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
many  other  parts  of  England,  the  fine  specimens  usually  seen  in  and  about 
London  are  annually  imported  from  Holland.  The  demand  for  them  is  now  so 
great  that  their  culture  for  the  English  market  has  more  than  trebled  within  the 
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last  ten  years.  They  are  just  large  enough  to  fill  a  G-in.  pot,  and  are  generally 
sent  to  this  country  at  the  latter  end  of  September  and  throughout  October. 
They  should  then  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  once  watered  to  consolidate  the  soil,  and 
then  put  away  out-of-doors  on  a  coal-asli  bed,  to  prevent  worms  entering  the  soil, 
the  pots  being  covered  with  the  same  material. 

When  required  for  forcing,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  55°,  and  after  they  show  flower  the  heat  may  be  increased  to  60°  ;  but  if 
the  time  of  flowering  be  not  a  consideration,  the  lower  temperature  would  be 
preferable  ;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  would  be  about  45°,  the 
plants  would  not  suffer  from  the  change,  provided  they  were  preserved  from 
cold  draughts.  The  flowers  will  keep  good  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

After  the  flowering  period,  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  or  pit, 
and  the  growth  of  their  foliage  is  encouraged  by  an  application  of  manure-water 
occasionally,  the  buds  will  swell  out,  and  the  plants  will  only  require  shifting  in 
the  autumn  to  a  pot  one  size  larger,  and  putting  away  in  the  same  manner  as 
recommended  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  to  be  ready  for  forcing  the 
following  season  when  required.  With  care  the  forcing  may  be  repeated  success¬ 
fully  for  several  years. — Gr.  Eyles,  South  Kensington. 

COOL  ORCHIDS. 

THINK  it  will  be  granted,  that  at  any  period  of  the  year  Orchids  have  an 
attraction  and  fascination  peculiarly  their  own.  In  the  London  season,  this 
can  be  easily  perceived,  by  the  intense  admiration  they  command  at  our 
great  horticultural  exhibitions.  In  a  word,  they  are  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  plants. 

But  there  are  scores  of  lovely  gems  never  seen  at  these  great  gatherings,  from 
the  fact  of  their  blooming  period  being  either  earlier  or  later  than  the  exhibition 
season  ;  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  is  composed  of  cool  orchids.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  interesting  during  the  whole  winter  months  than  a 
wrell-managed  collection.  The  constant  succession  of  new  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
colouring,  from  the  gorgeous  Sophronitis  to  the  delicate  Lodia  and  humble  Pleione , 
combined  with  the  long  duration  of  many,  give  them  an  interest  unequalled  by 
any  other  class  of  plants. 

From  the  many  and  great  importations  of  late  years,  most  of  the  showiest 
and  least  impatient  of  cultivation  can  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings,  in  fact,  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  new  Pelargonium,  and  from  our  present  knowledge  of 
their  native  habitats,  such  as  elevation  and  climate,  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
cultivation  has  vanished. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  cool  treatment  is  by  no  means  new  to  us.  Lyons 
insisted  upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  it  received  its  great  impetus 
from  what  Reichenbacli  facetiously  terms  Mr.  Bateman’s  u  Odontoglossomania,” 
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the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  suitable  to  Odontoglossum  being  precisely 
those  required  by  the  great  majority  of  them. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  equable  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  temperature 
of  the  cool  house  is  a  boon  to  many  who  cannot  endure  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  East  India  house. 

There  has  been  much  misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  cool  treatment,  many 
growers  having  gone  to  the  extreme,  and  this  has  caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
valuable  plants.  They  should  be  kept  comfortable ;  the  thermometer  should 
never  indicate  less  than  45°  during  the  winter,  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to 
become  so  thoroughly  dry  as  some  recommend.  The  principal  points  to  be 
attended  to  are  to  keep  a  comparatively  close  atmosphere  ;  to  secure  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  but  avoiding  all  draughts  ;  to  apply  plenty  of  moisture  on  all  evaporating 
surfaces,  especially  in  the  growing  season ;  to  use  the  syringe  frequently,  except  in 
the  short  dull  days  ;  and  to  permit  only  the  use  of  tepid  water. 

Cool  orchids,  like  all  others,  like  plenty  of  light,  but  little  sun,  except  in  win¬ 
ter,  say,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  February,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  gradually  increased  with  the  lengthening  days  and  increase  of 
light ;  for  their  winter  must  not  be  too  much  prolonged,  and  they  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  heat  to  enable  them  to  perfect  their  growth,  and  accumulate 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  their  blossoms.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
which  answer  so  well  here,  I  may  state  that  a  fine  specimen  of  Trichomanes 
speciosum ,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  is  growing  fully 
exposed  in  the  same  house. 

As  to  potting,  I  need  say  but  little,  as  that  is  better  understood  than  the 
general  treatment.  I  find  nothing  better  than  good  fibrous  peat,  with  the  earthy 
portion  removed,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand,  and  plenty  of  drainage. 

Cool  orchids  have  a  great  advantage  in  requiring  the  minimum  of  labour. 
Scale  is  almost  unknown  among  them,  there  not  being  heat  enough  for  their 
increase ;  and  an  occasional  fumigating  will  keep  down  the  fly.  There  is 
less  labour  bestowed  on  the  cool  house  here,  than  on  any  house  for  any  purpose 
I  have  ever  had  to  do  with. — J.  W.  Laurence,  Farnham  Castle. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  JANUARY. 

JANUARY  is  the  real  month  of  winter,  as  the  temperature,  in  the  average  of 
years,  then  ranges  lower  than  in  any  other  month.  Out-door  operations 
0/ljy  are  generally  at  a  standstill.  Sometimes  a  few  fine  days  occur  during  the 
month,  and  occasionally  a  week  or  more  of  open  weather.  Take  advantage 
of  the  latter  by  vigorously  prosecuting  all  digging,  trenching,  draining,  and  other 
preparation  of  the  ground.  If  it  be  very  cold  and  frosty,  the  time  can  be  more 
beneficially  employed  in-doors.  Protect  all  plants  or  crops  that  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  frost.  When  the  ground  is  fit,  sow  some  Peas  and  Beans  of  the 
earliest  varieties  on  a  warm,  well-sheltered  border.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
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month  sow  Radishes  and  Early  Horn  Carrots ,  in  frames  on  a  gentle  hot-bed. 
Keep  up  a  supply  of  Mustard  and  Cress  by  sowing  weekly  in  boxes,  to  be  placed 
in  a  vinery  at  work.  Prepare  some  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatos  for  planting  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  gentle  heat  to  sprout.  Look  over  Lettuces  and  Caulijloivers  in 
frames  and  under  hand-lights ;  remove  decayed  leaves,  stir  the  surface  soil,  and 
dress  with  soot  or  lime  if  slugs  are  troublesome.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of 
Asparagus ,  a  fresh  bed  should  be  made  every  three  or  four  weeks  ;  a  bottom-heat 
from  65°  to  70°  is  sufficient.  Cover  up  SeaJcale  and  Rhubarb  for  forcing,  or  lift 
the  roots  and  plant  them  thickly  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  Keep  a  good  heap  of 
fermenting  materials  always  in  readiness  for  hot-beds  and  linings. 

Pines  that  are  swelling  their  fruit  should  be  watered  freely  when  they  require 
it,  but  guard  against  a  too  moist  atmosphere  ;  maintain  a  temperature  of  from 
65°  to  70°  by  night,  and  75°  to  80°  by  day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
some  of  the  more  forward  of  the  spring  fruiters  will  be  showing  fruit ;  these 
should  have  a  slight  increase  of  bottom-heat,  and  a  little  more  moisture  to  the 
roots,  to  enable  the  plants  to  throw  up  vigorously  ;  give  air  whenever  the  state 
of  the  weather  will  permit.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  excite  the  succession  plants  ; 
give  them  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity ;  see  that  the  bottom-heat  does 
not  get  much  below  80°,  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  about  GO0  at  night,  and 
7 0°  during  the  day.  Vines  in  the  early  house  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  should 
have  every  attention ;  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  an  increase  of  6°  or  8°  by  sun-heat.  Start  succession- 
houses,  commencing  with  a  low  temperature,  and  increasing  the  heat  gradually. 
If  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders,  these  should  be  well  covered  with  fermenting 
materials.  Peaches  should  have  the  heat  increased  a  few  degrees  in  the  early 
house  ;  admit  air  freely  at  every  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  give  the  inside 
borders  a  good  soaking  with  tepid  water.  Prepare  the  second  house  for  starting  ; 
commence  with  a  low  temperature  and  increase  gradually.  Figs  may  now  be 
started ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  syringe  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  moist  atmosphere.  Begin  with  a  moist  temperature  of  45°,  rising  by  day 
to  55°,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  increase  the  heat  gradually  so  as 
to  give  an  advance  of  8°  or  10°  ;  give  air  freely  in  open  weather.  Strawberries 
of  the  first  batch  require  some  attention  at  this  season  to  ensure  satisfactory 
results.  If  the  weather  be  severe  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  so  that  they  can 
have  but  little  air,  and  a  good  deal  of  fire-heat,  they  u  go  blind,”  to  prevent 
which,  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  give  air  'at  every  opportunity,  avoid  a  high 
night  temperature,  and  water  with  tepid  water.  A  second  batch  of  plants  should 
be  introduced  about  three  weeks  after  the  first,  and  a  fresh  batch  every  succeed¬ 
ing  fortnight  during  the  season,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply. 

In  open  weather  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted,  and  with  proper 
management  will  do  well ;  but  the  autumn  is  a  much  better  season  for  planting, 
and  when  it  can  be  done  then,  it  should  never  be  deferred  until  now.  See  that 
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all  newly-planted  fruit-trees  are  secured  from  the  effects  of  high  winds,  and  mulch 
them  with  rotten  dung,  if  not  already  done.  The  cleaning,  dressing,  pruning,  and 
nailing  of  all  fruit  trees  should  be  pushed  on  vigorously  in  favourable  weather. 

Most  of  the  Hard-wooded  Plants  in  the  Plant  Houses  are  still  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  should  not  have  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost ; 
neither  should  they  have  too  much  water  given  them.  Acacias,  Correas , 
Camellias ,  and  other  plants  coming  into  flower  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  "Where  soft  and  hard- wooded  plants  are  all  grown  in  one  house, 
some  attention  and  management  is  required  to  grow  them  well.  Pelargoniums 
will  require  shifting,  but  where  room  is  limited,  and  the  blooms  are  required  for 
cutting,  more  will  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  small  plants  in  small  pots,  than 
from  a  few  large  plants,  which  will  occupy  a  considerable  space.  Cinerarias ,  if 
required  large,  should  have  a  shift.  Primulas ,  when  well  done,  are  very  useful 
gay  plants  at  this  season.  Fuchsias ,  if  large  and  early-flowering  plants  are 
required,  should  now  be  started  in  heat ;  strike  a  few  cuttings  for  autumn 
blooming  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough.  Give  all  the  air  possible  during 
the  day  to  Pits  and  Frames ,  but  cover  up  securely  at  night.  Verbenas ,  Petunias , 
Salvias ,  and  similar  soft-wooded  plants  for  bedding  out,  are  best  obtained  by 
spring  propagation ;  those  in  store-pots  may  now  be  introduced  into  heat  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  gentle  hot-bed  should  be  prepared  for  the  cuttings.  All  the  more 
delicate  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  introduced  into  vineries  at  work,  and  those 
in  store-pots  potted  off  and  put  into  heat. 

All  alterations  in  the  Flower-garden ,  Pleasure-grounds ,  or  Shrubberies  should 
be  pushed  forward  in  favourable  weather.  Protect  Bulbs  from  frost,  and  see  that 
rats  and  mice  do  not  get  at  them.  Protect  Auriculas ,  Polyanthuses ,  Pinks ,  and 
Carnations  from  cold.  Protect  delicate  Poses ,  and  cover  the  roots  well  with 
rotten  dung ;  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  prune  Eoses.  Protect  tender  shrubs.  In 
open  weather  all  the  hardy  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted.  The 
Christmas  Pose  ( Ilelleborus  niger)  is  very  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  flowers  are  scarce  in  the  open  air.  It  is  surprising,  considering  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  in  the  country,  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown.  The 
flowers  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  they  keep  fresh  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  loves  a  pure  air,  and  a  moderately  moist  situation.  The 
flowrers  being  injured  by  frost,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  them  in  beauty, 
that  the  plants  should  be  covered  during  winter  with  hand-glasses. — M.  Saul, 
Stour  ton  Park. 
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(TOnDEE  this  heading,  we  propose  to  bring  together  notices  of  such  publica- 
tions,  periodical  or  otherwise,  as  may  come  before  us,  and  whose  contents 
may  bear  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  gardening  pursuits.  The  field 
is  a  wide  one,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  will  prove  to  be  fertile  in  topics  of 
general  interest  for  our  readers. 
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We  commence  with  Professor  Bentley’s  Manual  of  Botany,*  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  recently  been  issued.  The  work,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
those  general  compendiuins  intended  to  be  used  as  a  class-book  by  students.  It 
is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  (pp.  6-385)  is  devoted  to  Organo¬ 
graphy,  or  Structural  and  Morphological  Botany  ;  the  second  (pp.  386-727)  to 
Systematic  Botany,  or  the  Classification  of  Plants ;  and  the  third  (pp.  728-808) 
to  the  Physiology  of  Plants.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of  1,100  small 
but  characteristic  figures,  a  sample  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  - the  publisher, 
we  here  introduce.  This  second  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  botanical  science,  and  especially  as  regards  the 
two  first  books  will  be  found  full  and  particular  ;  the  physiological  branch  of 
the  subject  being  much  more  briefly  treated.  We  select  one  or  two  passages  for 
abstract,  which  may  be  useful  to  our  younger  readers  ;  and  first  a  few  remarks 
relating  to  the  Root : — 


“  The  true  root,  which  can  only  exist  in  dicotyledonous  plants,  is  formed  at  first  by  additions 
made  within  the  extremity  of  the  radicle,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  thus 
stated : — Growth  commences  by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  by  divisions  just  within  the  apex  of 
the  radicle  ;  these  cells  then  elongate  by  their  own  inherent  vitality,  by  which  the  tissue  con¬ 
stituting  the  apex  is  pushed  onwards,  and  gradually  perishes,  or  is  thrown  off ;  the  innermost 
of  these  newly-formed  cells  then  remain  unaltered,  while  others  immediately  within  the  point 
of  the  root  continue  to  multiply  by  division,  and  grow  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former,  by 
which  the  layer  of  tissue  at  the  apex  is  again  pushed  forward,  and  pei'ishes  in  like  manner  as 
before.  Roots  do  not  grow,  therefore,  throughout  their  entire  length  like  stems,  but  only 
within  their  extremities,  which  are  continually  pushed  forward  and  renewed.  Thus  the  apex  of 
the  root  is  always  clothed  by  a  layer  of  denser  tissue  than  that  which  is  within  it.  This  layer 
is  termed  by  some  botanists  the  pileorldza.  It  forms  a  sort  of  protecting  shield  to  the  young 
extremity  of  the  root.  The  extremities  of  the  root  were  formerly  regarded  as  special  organs, 
and  called  spongioles  or  spongelets  (fig.  1,  sp),  under  the  idea  that  they  absorbed  fluid  for  the 

use  of  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sponge 
sucks  up  water.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
description  of  the  growth  of  roots  that  such  struc¬ 
tures  have  no  existence.  Roots  increase  in  diameter 
by  the  formation  of  annual  layers  of  wood,  in  the 
same  manner  as  stems.” 

“  At  first  the  elongatiug,  growing  extremities  of 
roots  consist  entirely  of  parenchymatous  cells  (fig. 
1,  c)  ;  wood-cells  and  vessels  (fig.  1  ,fv),  however, 
soon  make  their  appearance,  and  are  constantly 
added  to  below  by  the  new  tissue  formed  as  the 

root  continues  to  lengthen . Externally  there 

is  a  true  bark,  which  is  also  covered  when  young 
by  a  modified  epidermis  without  stomata,  sometimes 
called  epibfoma.  This  epiblema  is  also  furnished 
with  hair-like  prolongations,  wTkick  are  commonly 
termed  fibrils  or  fibridce  (fig.  2).  These  fibrils  are 
Fig.  1.  Vertical  Section  Fig.2.  Fibrils  on  Surface  especially  evident  upon  young  growing  roots,  and  as 
of  Root.  of  Young  Root.  these  advance  in  age  they  perish,  while  the  tissue 

from  which  they  were  prolonged  becomes  at  the  same  time  harder  and  firmer.”  (p.  114.) 

In  a  subsequent  page  (744),  the  function  of  the  root  is  explained.  It  is  that 
of  absorbing  nutriment  for  the  uses  of  the  plant,  a  function  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  cells  and  fibrils  (fig.  2)  of  the  younger  portions.  Hence  trans- 
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plantation  should  be  performed  with  care  ;  and  if  done  under  the  favourable 
circumstances  of  a  warm  soil  and  moist  atmosphere  but  little  injury  ensues,  as 
the  plant  is  speedily  enabled  to  form  new  absorbent  extremities.  The  absorption 
of  food  by  the  youngest  1'ootlets  is  due  to  osmose  taking  place  between  the 
contents  of  their  cells  and  the  fluids  of  the  surrounding  soil.  The  absorption  of 
food  taking  place  almost  entirely  near  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  the  latter  are 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  obtain  that  food,  because  in  their 
progress  they  constantly  advance  into  new  soil.  Moreover,  experiment  has  shown 
that  when  roots  meet  with  an  increased  store  of  nourishment  in  the  soil,  a  greatly 
increased  development  of  rootlets  and  fibrils  takes  place  for  its  absorption. 

On  the  subject  of  plant  fertilization,  our  space  only  permits  us  to  extract  a 
few  sentences  having  reference  to  the  subjoined  woodcuts.  Pollen-cells  (figs. 


Fig.  3.  Pollen-cell  discharging  its  fovilla;  4.  Pollen -with  pollen-tube ;  5.  Vertical  section  of  stigma  (stig.J,  on 
which  two  pollen-cells  have  fallen,  each  provided  with  a  tube  (tp),  which  pierces  the  tissue  of  the  style 
(styl.) ;  6.  Section  of  ovule:  t,  enlarged  end  of  pollen-tube  containing  fovilla,  which  has  entered  the 
micropyle,  and  is  seen  pressing  towards  the  apex  of  the  embryo  sac ;  sr ,  fertilized  germinal  vesicle, 
which  already  begins  to  exhibit  two  parts,  the  upper,  s,  forming  a  suspensor,  the  lower,  r,  a  globular 
body,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  embryo ;  e ,  endosperm  cells  or  albumen  ;  7.  Section  of  ovule :  f, 
enlarged  end  of  pollen-tube,  closely  applied  to  the  embryo  sac ;  e,  germinal  vesicle  fertilized,  the  lower 
portion  being  the  rudimentary  embryo. 

3,  4)  when  moistened  become  distended  in  consequence  of  endosmotic  action. 
If  this  action  is  continued  the  cells  burst,  but  as  the  intine  is  very  extensible, 
while  the  extine  is  firm  and  resisting,  the  intine  will  form  little  projections 
through  the  pores  of  the  latter,  producing  on  the  surface  blister-like  swellings, 
which  ultimately  burst  and  discharge  the  contents  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  a 
jet  (fig.  3). 

“When  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma  (the  tissue  of  which  at  this  period,  as  well  as  that 
forming  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style  and  neighbouring  parts,  secretes  a  peculiar  viscid 
fluid),  its  intine  protrudes  through  one  or  more  of  the  pores  or  slits  of  the  extine  (fig.  4)  in  the 
form  of  a  delicate  tube,  which  penetrates  through  the  cells  of  the  stigma,  by  the  viscid  secretion 
by  which  it  is  nourished.  In  most  plants  but  one  pollen-tube  is  emitted  by  each  pollen-cell,  but 

the  number  varies . The  pollen-tube  continues  to  elongate  by  growth  at  its  apex,  and 

passes  down  through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  canal  of  the  stylo  (fig.  5  tp ),  when  this  exists, 
or  directly  into  the  ovary  when  it  is  absent.  This  growth  of  the  tube  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  due  to  endosmotic  action  occurring  between  the  contents  of  the  pollen  and  the  secretion 
of  the  stigma  and  style ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  true  growth,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
nourishing  viscid  secretion  which  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the  stigma  and  style. 

“  These  tubes  are  extremely  thin.  They  vary  hi  length  according  to  circumstances,  but  are 
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frequently  many  inches,  and  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Martin  Duncan,  they  are  not  in  all  cases 
continuous  tubes,  as  has  been  supposed ;  but  in  Tigridia  and  some  other  monocotyledonous 
plants  they  are  composed  of  several  elongated  cells,  which  are,  doubtless,  produced  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  cell-division.  The  time  required  for  the  development  of  these  tubes  also 
varies  in  different  pollens ;  thus  sometimes  they  are  developed  almost  immediately  the  pollen 
comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  whilst  in  other  cases  many  hours  are  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  pollen-tubes  also  occupy  a  varying  time  in  traversing  the  canal  of  the  style,  that  is, 
from  a  few  hours  to  some  weeks.  When  the  pollen-tubes  have  penetrated  thestigmatic  tissue, 
the  secretion  of  the  latter  ceases,  ani  the  stigma  withers.  The  upper  part  of  the  pollen-tube 
also  withers  above  as  growth  takes  place  below. 

“  The  pollen-tubes,  having  reached  the  ovary,  are  distributed  to  the  placenta  or  placentas, 
and  then  come  in  contact  with  the  ovule  or  ovules.  One  (sometimes  two)  of  these  pollen-tubes 
enters  into  tho  micropyle  of  each  of  the  ovules  (figs.  6-7),  and  thu3  reaches  the  nucleus  and 

.embryo  sac . As  soon  as  the  contact  of  the  pollen-tube  and  embryo  sac  is  effected  a 

kind  of  osmotic  action  between  tho  contents  of  the  two  takes  place,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
development  of  one,  or  rarely  two  of  the  germinal  vesicles  into  embryos.”  (p.  778.) 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  nicely  printed,  and  has  a  full  index,  or  rather 
two,  which  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  the  double  reference  occasions  a  loss  of  time 
when  the  need  arises  to  consult  it. 

We  have  now  only  further  space  to  record  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hogg’s 
Gardeners’  Year-Book,  Almanac,  and  Directory  for  1871,  a  necessary  manual 
for  the  gardener  and  amateur,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  the  admirable 
lists  of  novelties, — Fruits,  Vegetables,  Plants,  and  Flowers.  The  Directory  portion 
is  this  year  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  list  of  Gardeners,  with  their  addresses. — 
T.  M. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  STOCK. 

GOOD  strain  of  this  stock  is  most  useful  for  ribbon  purposes;  moreover,  it 
is  extremely  valuable  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut  flowers.  I  sowed  it  in 
March  in  gentle  heat.  In  May  I  planted  out  a  couple  of  rows  on  a  south 
border  ;  they  commenced  blooming  in  June,  and  have  been  throughout 
the  season  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them  ;  indeed,  up  to  this  date 
(December  19)  they  are  still  in  bloom,  notwithstanding  the  severe  weather  we 
have  recently  experienced.  For  early  spring  purposes  I  sow  in  autumn,  and 
winter  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame.  These  bloom  early,  and  can  be  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  another  batch.  A  good  rich  soil  is  requisite  to  ensure  success. 
— John  Edlington,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

HE  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  in  November  and 
December  last,  were  both  bright  and  pleasant  gatherings,  quite  snug  little 
exhibitions  in  their  way,  although  the  weather  out-of-doors  was  gloomy 
and  uninviting.  The  meeting  of  the  2nd  of  November  brought  a  few 
novelties,  among  them  a  nice  group  of  Tree  Carnations  in  bloom,  (what  can  be 
more  acceptable  in  winter  ?)  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son.  To  one  of 
these,  Vulcan,  with  pale  bright-red  flowers  of  full  substance  and  good  form,  and 
of  excellent  habit,  a  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  Aucuba  japonica  aurea  maculata,  a 
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capital  variegated  variety,  with  female  flowers,  and  leaves  of  a  bold  and  striking 
character, — a  decided  acquisition.  Some  new  Chrysanthemums  put  in  appearance, 
mainly  of  the  Japanese  type,  and  these  denoted  that  a  real  improvement  is 
being  effected  in  these  grotesque  but  interesting  and  useful  flowers.  First-Class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Bismarck ,  cinnamon-orange,  fine  and  bold,  and  with 
broad  florets  ;  and  Erectum  Superhum ,  pale  magenta  red,  with  broad  ribbon-like 
florets,  the  blooms  bold  and  striking  ;  both  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  ; 
also  to  Jane  Salter  (Salter),  blush,  each  floret  margined  with  rosy  purple,  a  fine 
flower,  very  distinct  and  good ;  and  Renown  (Salter),  deep  yellow,  the  reverse  of 
the  florets  tinged  with  cinnamon,  a  fine,  full  incurved  flower.  A  Second-Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Coleshill  Gardens,  for  a  scarlet  Zonal 
Pelargonium ,  named  King  of  Trumps ,  with  enormous  trusses  of  flowers. 

As  on  the  2nd  of  November,  so  again  on  the  7th  of  December,  did  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  furnish  a  charming  group  of  Tree  Carnations  in  bloom. 
From  Mr.  William  Lee,  Arundel,  Sussex,  came  a  capital  white-flowered  Tree 
Carnation ,  named  White  Nun ,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  an  excellent  habit  of 
growth,  which  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate ;  and  another,  named 
Maiden  s  Blush ,  with  rather  larger  and  fuller  flowers  nicely  tinted  with  blush,  but 
apparently  not  so  prolific,  whk?h  was  awarded  a  Second-Class  Certificate. 

Groups  of  Cyclamen  per sicum  made  a  charming  display,  and  served  to  show 
that  this  beautiful  winter-blooming  plant  can  be  had  in  flower  much  earlier  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
received  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  a  very  beautiful  variety  named  purpureum , 
the  flowers  pale  plum-colour  flushed  with  purple.  Groups  of  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  helped  the  Cyclamens  to  make  an  effective  display ;  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
of  Loxford  Hall,  staged  some  splendid  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

In  a  group  of  berried  plants  furnished  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.  could  be 
seen  Rhaphiolepis  ovata ,  a  plant  with  stout  leathery  leaves  and  black  fruit,  said  to 
be  a  good  plant  for  cities  and  towns,  being  unharmed  by  smoke,  dust,  and  a 
dense  atmosphere  ;  also  Skimmia  ohlata ,  a  fine  hardy  berry-bearing  plant — the 
berries  brilliant  red — that  is  a  real  acquisition. — R.  D. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

Jt Hjf'OST  of  the  Metropolitan  Meetings  and  Shows  for  1871  are  now  fixed. 
j  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  floral  gatherings  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  are  to  take  place  on  Wednesdays,  January  18,  February  15, 
March  1  and  15,  April  5  and  19,  May  3  and  17,  June  7  and  21, 

July  5  and  19,  August  2  and  16,  September  6  and  20,  October  4,  November  1,  and  December 
6.  The  Great  Provincial  Show  at  Nottingham  is  to  commence  on  June  27,  and  to  last  five  days. 
The  principal  of  the  meetings  at  South  Kensington  will  be  those  on  March  15,  April  19,  May 
17,  June  7,  and  July  5,  the  latter  being  the  National  Rose  Show.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Spring  Shows,  each  of  two  days’  duration,  are  on  March  22 — 23  and  April  12 — 13,  while  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Shows  are  announced  for  May  25 — 26,  June  14 — 15,  and  July  12 — 13.  The  National  Show 
at  Manchester  is  to  commence  on  May  26,  and  continue  till  June  2,  and  will  include  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society’s  Show  on  May  26  and  27.  Manchester  is  also  to  have  a  great  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  American  plants  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Kill,  to  extend  from  May  26  to 
June  17  ;  and  an  Exhibition  of  Roses  and  Fruits  to  take  place  on  July  7 — 8. 

-  {Che  Acme  Garden  Frame  and  Ground  Vinery  promises  to  be  one  of 

tbe  best  among  the  many  attempts  to  utilize  glass  in  a  cheap  and  portable  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  protection  of  choice  out-door  plants.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 

illustration  that  it  consists  mainly  of  glass  and  earthenware,  while  a  light  wooden  ridge  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  of  opening  and  closing  without  disturbing  the  glass.  The  ridge  is  supported 
on  angle  pieces  dowelled  at  the  ends,  by  which  they  are  securely  fixed  at  intervals  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  earthenware  chairs  or  tiles.  The  open  ridge  is  fitted  with  earthenware  caps,  the 
ends  of  which  are  bevelled  and  overlapping.  Thus  the  strongest  possible  portable  structure  is 
formed,  while  any  of  the  squares  of  glass  can  be  readily  removed  for  watering  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  cap.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  earthenware  has  been  the 
weight  of  the  material,  on  account  of  which  it  was  liable  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  disarrange 
the  whole  structure.  This  Mr.  Looker,  the  inventor  of  the  Acme  Frame,  has  endeavoured  to 


meet  by  adopting  a  form  which  gives  the  maximum  of  strength,  with  a  minimum  of  weight, 
combined  with  a  breadth  of  bearing  which  prevents  any  settlement.  The*ridge  mode  of  venti¬ 
lation  also  meets  another  of  the  difficulties  which  these  rough-and-ready  structures  presented. 
The  uses  of  these  frames  must  be  manifold.  Amateur  florists  would  find  them  just  the  thing 
for  protecting  choice  flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  that  need  only  a  slight  covering  in  winter  ; 
while  any  one  might  have  his  early  Violets  from  a  bed  thus  protected,  and  all  sorts  of  young 
plants  could  be  raised  by  their  assistance.  Taller  plants,  including  vegetables,  might  be  helped 
forward  by  their  means,  by  raising  them  to  the  necessary  height  on  ordinary  bricks  ;  and  tender 
plants  might  be  grown  in  them  by  protecting  the  sides  with  dung,  mats,  or  leaves. 

-  (Concerning  Veitclis  Autumn  Cauliflower ,  Mr.  Edlington,  of  Wrotliam 

Park,  writes  : — “  I  consider  this  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  tlie  Brassica  tribe, 

filling  up  a  most  important  gap.  It  is  just  in  use  ere  Backhouse’s  and  Snow’s 

Broccolis  are  ready,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  season  we  have  had  to  contend  with. 
I  believe  this  Cauliflower  to  be  worthy  of  most  extensive  cultivation  ;  and  I  recommend  that 
wherever  Cauliflowers  are  in  demand  in  the  Autumn,  this  variety  should  be  grown.” 
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PYRAMID  PEARS  AND  APPLES. 

HE  Josephine  de  Malines  Pear,  and  M argil  Apple,  have  done  remarkably 
well  here  for  the  last  two  seasons,  as  pyramids.  The  Josephine  de  Malines 
is  on  the  quince  stock,  and  the  soil  being  of  a  strong  loamy  nature  on  a 
red  clay  subsoil,  the  last  dry  warm  summers  have  suited  this  and  other 
high-flavoured  varieties  of  Pears.  One  fine  large  pyramid  of  the  Josephine, 
bore  at  least  Id-  bushels  of  Pears,  which  are  now  in  season,  and  of  the  most 
delicious  juicy  flavour.  There  is  a  slight  smack  of  astringency  in  the  aroma, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  add  a  piquancy  to  the  flavour.  In  the  same  row  of 
pyramids  the  Beurre  d’Amanlis  and  its  striped  variety  Panache \  on  the  quince 
stock,  produced  fine  crops  ;  and  when  in  season  in  the  end  of  August  they  were 
better  flavoured  than  the  same  kind  of  fruit  on  the  walls. 

The  Margil  is  one  of  the  very  best  flavoured  of  our  old  varieties  of  Apples, 
and  a  sure  bearer.  In  a  border  here,  I  have  a  row  on  the  paradise  stock  trained 
as  bushes,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  bear  large  crops.  This  past  summer  the  fruit 
has  been  particularly  well  coloured,  and  their  flavour  very  little  behind  that  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin.  The  Scarlet  Nonpareil ,  King  of  the  Pippins ,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin ,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear  main,  and  Blenheim  Pippin ,  are  all  growing  in  the 
same  row,  and  on  the  paradise  stock,  but  none  of  these  varieties  are  such  sure 
bearers  as  the  Margil. — William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 


LILIUM  TIGRINUM  FLORE-PLENO. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

of  our  garden  flowers  are  more  beautiful  than  the  different  kinds  of 
Lilies,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  highly  varied  forms 
under  cultivation.  The  beautiful  plant  now  figured  has  the  habit  of  the 
old,  well-known,  and  popular  Tiger  Lily,  L.  tigrinum ,  but  is  abundantly 
distinct  from  it  as  a  garden  flower  on  account  of  its  double  blossoms.  The 
stems,  which  reach  3  ft.  high  or  upwards,  are  furnished  with  a  thin  covering  of 
white  cobwebby  hairs,  and  clothed  with  numerous  scattered  lanceolate  leaves,  the 
lower  of  wh'ich  are  4  in.  to  G  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  shorter  and  broader,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  usual  black  shining  bulbils  in  their  axils.  The  flowers  form  a  fine  spreading 
panicle  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  but  in  the  smaller  and  weaker  specimens — we  have 
figured  the  largest  our  page  would  permit  us  to  copy — the  stem  was  surmounted 
by  only  a  couple  of  flowers.  In  this  respect  the  variety  quite  resembles  its  type, 
the  weaker  bulbs  produce  one  or  two-flowered  stems,  the  stronger  ones  a  panicle 
of  numerous  flowers,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  degree  of  vigour.  The 
individual  flowers  are  about  4  in.  across  ;  but  instead  of  the  leaves  of  the  perianth 
forming  a  single  series,  as  in  the  ordinary  Tiger  Lily,  there  are  in  this  double- 
flowered  variety  no  fewer  than  six  series  of  petaline  segments,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  opposite,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  their  recurved  position  like  the  petals 
3rd  series. — iv.  c 
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of  the  hexangular  Camellias.  The  colour  is  a  bright  orange,  densely  spotted  with 
blackish-purple  spots. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gr.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Wey bridge,  for  the  specimen 
figured,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  him  on  the  3rd  of  August  last,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it  received  a  First-Class  Certificate. 
The  bulbs  were,  we  believe,  imported  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Bull. 

There  are  some  other  remarkably  fine  varieties  of  the  Tiger  Lily  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei ,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fortune  from  China,  and  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.  This  is  remark- 
able  for  its  vigorous  growth,  and  its  immense  head  of  flowers,  which  branches  out 
in  three  successive  series  from  the  main  stem,  by  which  the  blooming  season  is 
much  prolonged.  Another  is  the  L.  tigrinum  splendens ,  introduced  to  public 
notice  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  and  which  in  its  taller  stature  and  ample  branching 
inflorescence  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  var.  Fortunei ;  but  is  said 
to  differ  somewhat  in  colour,  and  in  the  fewer  and  more  prominent  spots  on  the 
perianth.  Both  are  grand  additions  to  the  group  of  hardy  bulbous  plants. — T.  M. 


OKNITIIOGALUM  THYRSOIDES  ALBUM. 


CqpHIS  bulbous  plant  is  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  flower- 
stems  rise  to  from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  the  white  flowers  with  a  bronze- 
yellow  centre  forming  a  fine  thyrse-like  spike,  opening  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  and  having  sometimes  as  many  as  300  to  400  flowers  or  upwards 
on  each  spike.  When  cut  they  will  keep  in  beauty  for  some  weeks,  in  water.  It 
is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  A  compost  of  one- 
half  peat  and  one-half  loam,  with  a  little  sand,  suits  it  well.  The  bulbs  should 
be  started  in  February,  and  be  regularly  watered  as  they  require  it.  They  will 
commence  flowering  in  May,  and  will  last  for  several  weeks  in  bloom,  well  repay¬ 
ing  the  little  labour  bestowed  on  them.  When  they  have  done  flowering, 
watering  should  be  continued  until  the  foliage  begins  to  fall,  when  it  should  be 
gradually  discontinued.  After  the  foliage  has  all  died  off,  the  plants  should  be 
stored  away  under  the  stage  or  in  any  other  convenient  place  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  frost,  until  the  following  January,  when  they  should  be  put  on  the 
stage,  and  watering  should  be  again  resumed. — M.  Saul,  Stourton  Park. 


SOLANUM  CILIATUM. 

[RNAMENTAL  as  are  many  of  the  species  of  Solanum ,  either  in  their  foliage, 
their  flowers,  or  their  fruit,  there  are  few  which  are  more  decidedly  so  than 
our  present  subject,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Porto  Rico,  by  the 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  Holborn.  Its  great  attraction  as  a  garden 
plant  will  be  found  in  its  brilliantly-coloured  fruits,  which  are  nearly  round,  as 
large  as  a  small  Tangierine  orange,  and  of  an  intense  clear  minium-scarlet  colour. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  an  annual,  or  at  least  to  be  amenable  to  the  treatment 
of  annuals,  and  no  doubt,  like  its  congeners,  requires  liberal  treatment. 
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The  stem  is  branched,  subherbaceous,  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  green,  covered 
with  straight  very  sharp  yellowish  prickles,  the  surface  hairy  or  glabrous.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  cordately  ovato-oblong,  sinuately-lobed,  ciliated,  and  spiny 
on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  borne  in  short  axillary  racemes  ; 
the  calyx  is  saucer-shaped,  pentangular,  5-lobed,  and  increases  in  size  on  the 
fertile  flowers  ;  the  corolla  is  white,  5-parted,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 


SOLANUM  CILIATUM. 


diameter,  with  acute,  spreading,  or  reflexed  lobes  ;  the  anthers  are  orange- 
coloured  at  the  base,  aggregated  in  a  cone-like  mass  ;  the  ovary  is  white,  sub- 
globose,  furrowed,  surmounted  by  a  white  style,  which  is  terminated  by  a  green 
2-lobed  stigma.  The  subspherical  berry,  which  is  whitish  at  first,  marked  with 
green  lines,  becomes  scarlet  as  it  ripens.  The  'orillance  and  beauty  of  these  fruits, 
must  render  the  plant  a  great  acquisition. — M. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

SHALL  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  assert  that  amongst  the  small-leaved  Begonias 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  in  cultivation. 
From  their  great  similarity  as  regards  their  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
colour  of  their  flowers,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  a  supply  either  of  cut  flowers 
or  of  decorative  pot  plants,  to  grow  more  than  two  or  three  varieties,  though 
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there  are  many  others  equally  beautiful.  From  amongst  those  which  I  have 
grown,  I  select  B.  digswelliensis ,  B.  weltoniensis ,  and  the  old  B.  insignis ,  and  these, 
if  properly  managed,  will  answer  every  purpose.  As  a  pot  plant  only,  I  think  B. 
weltoniensis  is  the  best,  for  in  addition  to  producing  a  profusion  of  good-shaped, 
rose-coloured  flowers,  it  is  more  easily  kept  compact,  being  naturally  dwarf  in 
habit  and  growth,  and  its  foliage,  which  shines  like  green  silk,  is  set  upon  slender 
stems,  which  are  almost  of  a  blood-red  colour  ;  but  although  this  will  afford 
a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  bouquets  or  vases,  it  does  not  in  this  respect 
equal  the  two  other  varieties  above-named,  as  it  is  not  a  perpetual  bloomer, 
which  they  are,  or  very  nearly  so.  B.  digswelliensis  makes  short-jointed 
growths,  has  lively  green  foliage,  and  produces  flowers  at  every  joint  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stem  in  proper  succession,  so  that  it  makes  a  very  grand 
specimen.  B.  insignis  flowers  more  at  the  points  of  its  shoots,  and  consequently, 
through  the  stems  being  weak,  the  plant  has  a  drooping  appearance,  but  the 
trusses  are  large,  and  the  flowers  almost  white  ;  it  flowers  more  freely  in  small 
pots  than  either  of  the  others,  and  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  three  for  furnishing 
cut  blossoms,  as  though  but  one  truss  of  flowers  on  each  shoot  is  developed 
at  one  time,  yet  others  are  in  sight,  and  immediately  the  first  is  cut,  these 
begin  to  expand,  and  in  a  short  time  are  fit  to  cut  also. 

The  propagation  of  these  lovely  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming  is 
best  done  successively,  commencing  in  June.  The  quantity  must,  of  course,  be 
regulated  by  the  convenience,  and  the  demand  for  flowers.  It  is  surprising  how 
short  a  time  it  takes,  after  the  first  potting  from  the  cutting-pan,  to  grow  a  fair¬ 
sized  blooming  plant,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  pot,  which  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  plants  are  required  for  house  decoration.  The  plants  appear  to 
thrive  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  ;  they  require  no  bottom-heat,  or  at 
least  they  do  very  well  without  it,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of  moisture  over 
head  and  at  the  root,  and  this  should  always  be  applied  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  They  should  have  plenty  of  light, 
but  not  too  much  sun.  The  pots  must  have  good  and  efficient  drainage.  The 
soil  may  be  composed  of  rich  turfy  loam,  with  sand  and  a  handful  of  rotten 
cow  manure  added,  and  if  it  has  laid  up  for  twelve  months  so  much  the  better. 
— Thomas  Record,  Hatfield  House ,  Herts. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

|FTER  a  hot  dry  summer  and  a  very  mild  autumn,  we  have  had  a  winter 
of  extraordinary  severity.  The  thermometer  here  registered  1°  F.  or  31° 
below  freezing  on  the  morning  of  January  1st,  and  at  no  time  during  the 
day  did  it  rise  higher  than  12°.  I  fear  many  things  will  have  suffered, 
more  especially  in  low  districts.  Common  Laurels  have  suffered  here  more  than 
any  thing  else.  The  severity  of  the  weather  has  so  retarded  out-door  work, 
that  every  advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  mild  weather  in  order  to  bring  up  all 
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arrears.  Prepare  the  soil  when  in  a  dry  state  for  the  reception  of  crops.  Look 
over  Cabbage  plantations,  and  fill  up  all  vacancies;  and  as  in  many  places  early 
autumn-sown  cabbages  suffered  very  much  from  green-fly,  it  will  be  well  to  sow 
some  under  glass ;  with  a  little  attention,  nice  young  plants,  for  filling  vacancies 
and  making  late  plantations,  may  soon  be  obtained.  Sow  some  Early  Horn 
Carrots ,  Round  Spinach ,  and  Radishes  on  a  warm  border,  also  a  few  Lettuces , 
Cauliflowers,  Brussel  Sprouts ,  and  Savoys.  Look  over  Lettuces  and  Caidiflowers 
in  frames  and  under  hand-lights ;  clear  away  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves,  and  stir 
the  soil  about  the  plants.  Towards  the  close  of'  the  month  plant  a  few  early 
Potatos  on  a  warm  border.  Sow  Peas  twice  during  the  month  ;  the  first  sowing 
should  be  of  early  sorts,  and  the  second  of  second  early  sorts ;  sow  also  some 
early  Long-pod  Beans.  Hoe  and  stir  the  soil  between  Spinach,  Lettuces ,  Cabbages , 
and  other  crops,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  Make  a  fresh  bed  for  Asparagus , 
and  cover  up  more  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  for  forcing.  Clear  away  all  dead  and 
decaying  leaves  from  Broccoli ,  Brussels  Sprouts ,  &c. 

The  Pine  plants  intended  for  summer  fruiting,  will  now  be  showing  fruit,  and 
should  have  proper  attention.  The  bottom-heat  should  be  raised  to  85°  ;  if  the 
bed  was  renewed  in  the  autumn,  a  little  fresh  tan  pushed  in  between  the  pots  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  necessary  tempera¬ 
ture,  without  moving  the  plants  about,  which  should  be  always  avoided.  Water 
should  be  supplied  liberally  to  the  roots,  but  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  whilst  the  plants  are  showing  fruit  and  in  flower ;  give  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity.  The  temperature  for  succession  plants  should  be  raised 
a  few  degrees  as  the  days  get  longer  ;  give  them  water  as  they  require  it,  and 
air  in  favourable  weather.  It  has  been  a  critical  time  for  early  Vines ,  the 
severity  of  the  weather  necessitating  a  greater  amount  of  fire-heat  than  usual ; 
proceed  with  care  and  attention,  giving  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  the  grapes  are  set,  attend  to  the  timely  thinning  of  the  berries,  and  if 
more  bunches  have  shown  than  are  wanted  for  a  crop,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  Vines  in  good  condition,  remove  all  the  superfluous  ones  at  once  ;  keep  a 
tolerably  moist  atmosphere.  Attend  carefully  to  Vines  in  flower  ;  maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  a  night  temperature  of  about  65°  for  Hamburghs,  and  70° 
for  Muscats,  rising  10°  or  15°  higher  during  the  day  ;  keep  all  inside  borders 
well  watered,  and  attend  to  the  covering  of  outside  ones.  When  the  Peaches  in 
the  early  house  have  set,  attend  to  the  thinning  of  them  in  good  time,  leaving  a 
few  more  than  are  wanted  for  a  crop  until  after  the  stoning  ;  attend  also  to  the  dis¬ 
budding  of  the  shoots.  Give  air  early  on  fine  days,  but  always  close  up  soon  in  the 
afternoon  ;  start  succession  houses.  The  temperature  for  Figs  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  from  55°  to  60°,  with  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  do  not 
neglect  watering  freely,  and  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Give 
Cherry  trees  abundance  of  air  whilst  in  blossom,  and  keep  the  foliage  healthy  by 
timely  destruction  of  insects  ;  water  when  they  require  it.  Strawberries  should 
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have  all  the  air  possible  whilst  in  flower.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  for  a 
crop  has  set,  all  the  other  flowers  should  at  once  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants 
removed  to  a  close  and  warm  house  ;  they  should  then  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  giving  them  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Introduce  a  fresh 
batch  of  plants  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A  few  seeds  of  Cucumbers  should 
now  be  sown  for  early  work,  and  put  into  heat. 

As  the  severe  weather  will  have  stopped  all  operations  in  the  Fruit  Garden , 
there  will  now  be  many  things  requiring  immediate  attention,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  done.  '  The  Pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  should  be 
pushed  forward  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  planting  of  fruit-trees, 
where  it  has  yet  to  be  done,  should  be  proceeded  with  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  Strawberry  plants  in  fresh  plantations  will  be  more  or  less  lifted 
out  of  the  soil  by  the  frost,  and  should  be  fastened  by  pressing  them  well  in  with 
the  foot.  Look  through  the  Fruit-room ,  and  remove  all  fruit  showing  symptoms 
of  decay. 

As  during  the  late  severe  weather  more  fire-heat  than  usual  was  necessary  for 
Hard-wooded  Plants ,  they  should  be  looked  over,  to  see  that  none  are  suffering 
for  want  of  water.  As  many  of  the  plants  will  be  beginning  to  move,  attend 
carefully  to  watering,  and  give  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  but  guard  against  cold 
d lying  winds.  Pelargoniums  will  require  considerable  attention  ;  shift  all  plants 
that  require  it,  and  tie  up  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Attend  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  watering  of  Primulas ,  Calceolarias ,  Cinerarias ,  Ac.  Shift  Cinerarias 
for  late  blooming,  and  keep  them  clear  of  insects.  Pot  off  Fuchsia  cuttings  when 
rooted,  and  encourage  them  to  grow.  If  properly  attended  to  during  the  ensuing 
months,  •  they  will  make  nice  flowering  specimens  for  the  autumn.  Plants  of 
Lachenalia  tricolor  should  now  be  watered  and  placed  in  the  front  stage  of  the 
greenhouse ;  they  will  come  into  flower  in  April  and  last  several  weeks.  All 
Soft-wooded  Plants  intended  for  summer  decoration  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  by  giving  them  a  little  heat,  shifting  all  that  require  it,  and  watering  when 
necessary.  Fumigate  occasionally  with  tobacco-paper,  to  keep  down  green-fly. 
Plants  in  cold  pits  and  frames  will  now  require  some  attention,  after  being  covered 
night  and  day  for  so  long  a  time  during  the  frost.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  give  abundance  of  air,  nor  to  expose  them  too  soon.  If  fine  weather 
should  prevail,  watering  will  become  necessary,  but  it  should  be  done  carefully. 
Bedding  Plants  will  still  need  protection  from  frost.  Pot  off  Pelargoniums  in 
store-pans,  and  put  them  into  Vineries  just  started.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas , 
Petunias ,  Lobelias ,  Iresines ,  Ac.,  and  place  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  ;  they  will  soon 
strike  root,  and  should  then  be  potted  off  and  placed  in  a  frame,  where  they  can 
be  kept  close  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Operations  in  the  Flower-Garden  and  Pleasure-Ground  were  brought  to  a 
standstill  during  the  frost.  Where  alterations  are  in  progress  every  effort  should 
now  be  made  to  push  them  forward,  so  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  other 
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necessary  work  which  will  now  require  attending  to.  Bulbs  have  "been  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  snow.  Look  over  Pinlcs ,  Pansies ,  Carnations ,  &c.  Plant  Roses  in 
deeply-dug,  well-enriched  soil.  Look  over  Alpine  Plants.  Trees  and  Shrubs 
may  still  be  planted,  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


BOURJASSOTTE  GRISE  FIG. 


HE  opinion  of  Mr.  Barron — who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
collection  of  Figs  grown  at  Chiswick — in  respect  to  this  variety,  is? 
that  it  is  u  decidedly  the  richest  and  most  constantly  good  kind  in  the 
whole  collection,”  and  that  it  “  is  amongst  Figs  what  the  Green  Gage  is 
amongst  Plums.”  It  is  a  variety  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  pot-culture,  bear- 


Bourjassotte  Grise  Fig. 


ing  fine  handsome  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  it  ought  find  its  way 
into  every  garden  where  Figs  are  prized.  It  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  very 
prolific,  ripening  its  fruit  in  August  and  September.  The  fruit  is  rather  above 
the  medium  size,  of  roundish  form,  but  much  flattened  about  the  eye,  giving  it 
a  somewhat  oblate  figure.  The  skin  is  thin,  chocolate-coloured,  covered  with  a 
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thick  bluish  bloom.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  the  skin  cracks  slightly  crossways 
and  lengthways  over  the  whole  surface,  allowing  the  juices  to  exude  and  to  stand 
out  like  drops  of  dew.  The  eye  is  slightly  open,  showing  the  interior  ;  the  neck 
is  short.  The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  dark  blood-colour,  with  a  thick  syrupy  juice, 
exceedingly  rich  and  delicious. 

Figs  are  liable  to  vary  much  in  flavour,  according  to  the  weather,  or  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown,  or  possibly  the  treatment.  The 
little  White  Ischia  is  particularly  changeable  in  this  respect,  while  the  Bourjassotte 
Grise  is  always  the  same,  and  always  first-class  in  flavour. — M. 


REMARKS  ON  PLANT-POTTING. 

HE  general  skill  of  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen  of  the  present  day,  in 
regard  to  plant-growing,  is  such,  that  it  is  soon  ascertained  what  tempera¬ 
ture  and  soil  best  suit  any  particular  plant.  It  is  well  known  by  plant- 
growers  that  there  are  plants  which  require  very  different  temperatures 
and  soils  from  others,  some  flourishing  in  a  sandy  loam  and  soils  of  a  similar 
nature,  whilst  others  require  sandy  peat  leaf-mould,  &c.,  some  requiring  a  high 
moist  temperature,  whilst  others  require  a  cool  airy  situation. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  of  success  in  plant-growing,  however,  lies  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  potting,  and  on  using  suitable-sized  pots,  with 
thorough  drainage.  For  vigorous  growing  plants,  whose  roots  proceed  rapidly, 
larger  pots  may  be  used  at  once  ;  but  where  the  fibrous  roots  are  few  or  very  deli¬ 
cate,  one  of  proportionately  small  dimensions  must  be  employed.  A  free  drainage 
of  broken  pots,  charcoal,  sphagnum  moss,  chopped  turf,  &c.,  to  a  good  depth  is 
essential  to  success  ;  for  if  water  is  not  allowed  to  pass  off  with  freedom,  the  soil 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  soon  becomes  sodden  and  sour,  and  each  application 
of  water  afterwards,  only  tends  to  saturate  a  layer  higher  up  the  ball,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  evil,  and  by  preventing  the  water  from  filtering  away,  hastens  the 
death  of  the  plant ! 

The  compost  itself,  too,  should  be  of  an  open  texture,  so  that  not  only  may 
the  water  freely  filter  through,  but  that  the  air  may  be  permitted  in  a  due  degree 
to  pervade  in  every  part  the  mass  of  soil  amongst  which  the  roots  are  imbedded. 
This  latter  is  a  most  essential  aid  to  fertility.  When  the  ball  of  compost  becomes 
of  a  close  texture,  and  is  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  prevent  a 
regular  diffusion  of  moisture  or  air,  while  if  kept  saturated,  it  becomes  of  so  close 
a  texture  as  to  be  equally  injurious.  I  find  the  use  of  pieces  of  charcoal  scattered 
amongst  the  soil  to  be  very  beneficial,  as  they  not  only  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  absorb  and  retain  moisture  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
contribute  towards  the  supply  of  sustenance,  even  when  the  soil  becomes  somewhat 
dry.  So  in  some  degree,  broken  bits  of  pots  are  beneficial,  if  moderately  used. 

The  surface  of  the  ball  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  in  the  case 
of  delicate  plants.  It  should  be  kept  so  even,  that  the  water  given  may  descend 
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regularly  in  every  part.  When  water  is  so  applied  that  a  hollow  is  formed  around 
the  stem  of  a  delicate  Plant,  and  a  continuous  supply  is  poured  in  so  as  to  sink 
mostly  at  that  point,  the  speedy  death  of  the  plant  will  be  the  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  water  sinks  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  the  interior  of  the  ball 
will  become  so  dry  as  not  to  be  able  to  sustain  such  fibrous  roots  as  may  be 
formed,  and  the  consequences  will  be  the  starvation  of  the  plant.  From  these 
observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  surface  of  the 
compost.  Without  attention  to  the  foregoing  principles  in  the  culture  of  plants 
in  pots,  the}'  will  not  long  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  if  they 
are  duly  attended  to,  in  the  case  of  all  plants  of  the  class  to  which  this  mode  of 
culture  applies  (of  course  I  do  not  include  orchids,  &c.),  the  plants  will  be 
uniformly  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  being  repotted  as  required,  may  be  kept  so 
for  several  years. — Edward  Bennett,  Enville ,  Stourbridge. 
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8INCE  1840  what  a  prodigious  stride  has  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Dahlia,  especially  in  the  first  fifteen  of  the  thirty  years  that 

fj?  have  intervened!  Among  the  finest  of  the  flowers  sent  out  in  1840, 
perhaps  the  finest,  were  those  floricultural  wonders,  Cox’s  Yellow  Defiance, 
Pamplin’s  Bloomsbury,  and  Harrison’s  Charles  XII.  As  I  write,  there  are  lying 
before  me  the  coloured  representations  of  these  flowers  as  they  appeared  in  the 
“Floricultural  Cabinet”  for  that  year,  and  in  which  they  were  described  as  being 
“  first-rate  flowers.”  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  considered  so  then,  and  I  dare  say 
their  fortunate  possessors  were  proud  of  them  ;  but  looking  back  upon  them  from 
our  advanced  stand-point,  with  all  the  accumulations  of  past  years  going  into  the 
composition  of  our  ideal  of  comparative  perfection,  they  look  like  coarse,  rough, 
gaping  flowers,  as  perhaps  ours  may  look  thirty  years  hence  to  a  generation  of 
unborn  florists  ! 

I  think  that  from  1845  to  1855  our  florists  made  great  advances  in  the  form 
of  the  individual  florets  [petals,  as  they  are  persistently,  but  erroneously  called] 
and  in  the  fullness  of  their  new  flowers.  I  take  these  to  be  the  two  great  character¬ 
istics  of  the  progress  made  during  that  time,  though  others  were  scarcely  less 
strikingly  developed.  Since  then,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  an  exquisite 
symmetry,  combined  with  novelty  in  colour,  have  been  the  two  leading  qualities 
the  Dahlia  has  borne.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  we  move  onward  ;  there  is 
is  an  advance,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  progress  is  one  of  the  many  gratifications 
derived  from  the  pursuit  of  floriculture. 

In  1870  seven  First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Dahlias,  viz.,  four  to 
show  flowers,  and  three  to  fancy  varieties.  Taken  alphabetically,  the  show  flowers 
stand  thus  : — Annie  Hobbs  (Hobbs),  French  white,  a  finely  formed  flower  of 
medium  size  and  undoubted  quality ;  outline,  florets,  and  centre  all  good. 
Marchioness  of  Bath  (Wheeler),  pale  ground,  heavily  tipped  with  deep  rose  ;  a 
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flower  of  good  size,  shape,  and  substance.  Monarch  (Rawlings),  shaded  crimson, 
each  floret  distinctly  edged  with  dark  red ;  a  fine,  novel,  and  striking  flower, 
quite  maintaining  Mr.  Rawlings’  reputation  as  a  raiser.  Yellow  Standard 
(Parker),  deep  yellow,  fine  florets  and  outline,  but  somewhat  small.  The  fancy 
flowers  are  : — Flora  Wyatt  (Keynes),  pale,  dull  orange  ground,  flaked  with 
orange  red  ;  good  outline  and  florets,  but  somewhat  dull  in  colour.  Gem  of  the 
Season  (Harris),  a  form  of  Stafford’s  Gem,  but  deeper  and  brighter  in  colour  ; 
very  novel  in  character,  but  having  somewhat  ribbed  florets,  and  deficient  as  to 
outline.  Richard  Dean  (Keynes),  pale  yellow  ground,  with  bright  maroon  flakes  ; 
outline,  florets,  and  substance  all  good. 

As  many  as  ten  flowers  received  Second-Class  Certificates,  including  Flora 
Wyatt ,  which  also  received  the  higher  honour  of  a  first-class  award.  Of  show  varie¬ 
ties  the  following  were  deemed  of  second-rate  merit : — Flower  of  Kent  (Harris),  a 
soft  hue  of  yellow,  good  shape,  and  florets,  but  rather  small.  George  Peabody 
(Rawlings),  another  shaded  flower  in  the  way  of  Monarch,  the  ground  dark- 
shaded  maroon,  slightly  edged  with  red.  Incomparable  (Keynes),  yellow  ground, 
heavfly  tipped  with  bright  purplish  claret  ;  showy  and  promising.  James 
Cocker  (Keynes),  a  large,  bright  crimson  self-flower,  dashed  with  purple  on  the 
edges  ;  a  bold  flower.  Mrs.  Watts  (Parker),  pale  ground,  slightly  tipped  with 
dark  purple,  of  medium  size  and  good  shape.  Prince  Imperial  (Perry),  orange, 
with  a  dark  brown  shading  in  the  centre,  good  shape,  and  appearing  to  be  a 
constant  flower.  Robert  Lambert  (Hobbs),  shaded  dark  maroon,  rather  brighter 
on  the  edge  ;  florets  large,  and  of  good  substance.  Victory  (Keynes),  rich  shaded 
crimson,  very  bright  on  the  edge,  good  outline,  and  florets  ;  a  fine  hue  of  colour. 
Besides  Flora  Wyatt ,  already  described,  but  one  fancy  flower  received  a  Second- 
Class  Certificate,  namely,  Flossy  Williams  (Keynes),  blush  ground,  suffused  on 
the  edges  with  pale  lilac,  and  flaked  with  purplish  crimson  ;  a  novel  and  charm¬ 
ing  flower. 

So  much  for  the  new  Dahlias  of  last  season.  I  hope  shortly  to  give  some 
account  of  how  the  new  flowers  sent  out  last  spring  acquitted  themselves,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  the  season  was  a  very  exceptional  one. — Quo. 


THE  CURRANT. 

LTHOUGH  a  common  native  fruit,  the  Currant  and  its  cultivation  is  more 
neglected  than  it  should  be,  more  especially  in  small  gardens,  in  which, 
indeed,  a  few  starved  trees  may  often  be  found,  smothered  up  together, 
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or  planted  in  narrow  borders  by  the  side  of  walks,  and  consisting  of  old 
bushes,  and  still  older  varieties ;  whereas  half-a-dozen  well-cultivated  trees,  of 
good  varieties,  would  yield  more  fruit  than  a  score  of  such  as  these.  Most 
market-gardeners  know  well  the  value  of  high  cultivation  to  ensure  profitable 
returns.  Therefore  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  teach  either  them  or  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  a  lesson,  but  merely  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  such 
as  may  be  of  use  to  amateurs  and  small  growers. 
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Warners  Red  Grape ,  I  consider  tlie  best  of  all  Currants,  for  general  purposes. 
The  bunches  are  about  6  in.  long,  while  the  berries  are  large,  of  a  fine  bright 
red  colour,  and  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  hangs  a  long  time 
on  the  tree  ;  it  is  therefore  a  good  kind  for  growing  on  north  walls,  and  in  that 
aspect  will  keep  fit  for  use  till  the  end  of  November. 

The  Gloucester  Red  is  a  fine  dark  red  variety.  The  berries  are  large,  but 
the  bunch  is  short ;  the  fruit  is,  however,  less  acid  than  other  red  kinds,  and  more 
suitable  for  the  table.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  short  and  stubby,  and  it  requires 
high  cultivation  to  have  it  in  perfection. 

The  Cherry  Currant  is  the  largest  of  all  red  kinds  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  fine 
glossy  dark  red,  of  good  flavour,  and  ripens  early.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

The  Raby  Castle  is  an  excellent  kind ;  this  and  the  Warrior's  Grape  are  the 
two  best  for  jelly,  and  all  culinary  purposes.  The  trees  are  of  robust  growth,  and 
very  prolific,  producing  large  fruit  of  good  quality. 

The  White  Dutch  is  an  excellent  currant ;  it  and  the  White  Grape  are  the 
best  of  the  white  varieties.  The  bunches  are  long,  with  large  berries  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  transparent,  and  agreeably  sweet ;  they  will  keep  a  long 
time  fit  for  the  table,  when  grown  on  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect. 

The  Black  Naples  and  the  Black  Grape  are  the  best  of  their' class.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  the  fruit  are  larger,  sweeter,  and  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate. 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  cultivation.  Any  soil  will  grow  currants, 
provided  it  is  well  trenched,  and  plenty  of  rotten  manure  is  used.  The  situation 
should  be  an  open  quarter.  This  provided,  annual  dressings  of  manure  in  the 
autumn,  plenty  of  room,  and  close  pruning  are  the  chief  points  towards  ensuring 
fruit  in  abundance. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore  Gardens. 


GARDEN  LITERATURE. 

MONGST  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  evidences  that  public  taste  is  beginning 
again  to  recognize  the  value  and  beauty  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  may 
be  noted  the  appearance  of  sundry  publications  having  relation  thereto. 
It  is  but  a  few  months  since  that  we  noticed  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens ,  and  still  more  recently  his  Wild 
Garden ;  and  now  we  have  before  us  several  numbers  of  Alpine  Plants*  a 
handsome  drawing-room  book,  freely  illustrated  by  plates  containing  well- 
executed  figures  printed  in  colours.  The  aim  of  the  projectors  has  been  to  put 
within  reach  of  the  flower-loving  portion  of  the  public,  faithful  figures  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  Alpine  Flowers,  accompanied  by  useful  and  trustworthy 
information  concerning  their  structure,  history,  uses,  and  cultivation.  The 


*  Alpine  Plants ;  comprising  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the  Alpine 
Flowers.  Edited  by  David  Wooster.  London:  Beil  and  Daldy. 
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plates  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  faithful  and  effective  examples  of  colour¬ 
printing  ;  they  are  not  uniform  in  character,  some  containing  one,  some  two, 
some  three  figures,  and  these  of  a  mixed  character,  while  the  subjects  associated 
together  do  not  in  all  cases  harmonize ;  but  the  plan  adopted  has  the  advantage 
of  economising  space,  and  may  be  improved  upon  as  to  the  association  of  subjects 
when  its  defects  are  pointed  out.  The  figures,  taken  individually,  are  neatly  and 
carefully  executed,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  plants  which  they  represent, 
while  the  text,  in  addition  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  each,  notes 
all  the  leading  botanical  characteristics  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
order  to  meet  any  objections  to  the  miscellaneous  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  it 
is  intended  to  give  a  classified  index.  The  term  Alpine  must  be  understood  in  a 
wide  sense,  as  including  ornamental  perennials  of  any  kind,  and  hence  the  book 
will  commend  itself  to  the  many  lovers  of  choice  hardy  flowers.  The  charming 
figure  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  will,  we  hope,  set  many  persons  growing  that 
floral  gem.  The  numbers,  which  are  wonderfully  cheap,  are,  we  presume,  issued 
monthly,  though  we  find  no  notification  thereof. 

Of  quite  another  character  is  Dr.  Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,*- 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  appeared.  The  object  and  scope  of  this 
book  is  explained  in  the  second  portion  of  its  title.  The  subject  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  but  has  been  honestly  grappled  with  by  the  author,  and  the  result 
is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  those  who  care  to  know 
u  what’s  in  a  name.”  A  brief  extract  or  two  will  illustrate  this  : — 

“  Foxglove,  a  name  that  is  so  inappropriate  to  the  plant,  that  many  explanations  of  it 
have  been  attempted,  by  which  it  might  appear  to  mean  something  different  from  the  glove  of 
a  fox.  Its  Norwegian  names,  Rev-Vielde,  fox-bell,  and  Reveleika,  fox  music,  are  the  only 
foreign  ones  that  allude  to  that  animal,  and  they  explain  our  own  as  having  been  in  the  first 
place  foxes’-glew  or  music,  A.S.  gliew,  in  reference  to  a  favourite  instrument  of  earlier  times, 
a  ring  of  bells  hung  on  an  arched  support,  a  tintinnabulum,  which  this  plant,  with  its  hanging- 
bell-shaped  flowers,  so  exactly  represents.  Its  present  Latin  name  Digitalis  was  given  to  it 
by  Fuchs,  with  the  remark  that  up  to  that  time  (1542)  there  was  none  for  it  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  D.  purpurea ,  L.” 

“  Codlin,  originally  coddling,  or  coddle,  to  stew  or  boil  lightly,  a  boiling  apple,  an  apple  for 
coddling  or  boiling,  a  term  used  by  Shakespeare  (T.  N.,  i.  5),  of  an  immature  apple,  such  as 
would  require  cooking  to  be  eaten ;  but  now  applied  to  a  particular  variety,  Pyrus  Mains,  L.  var.’i 

In  Bustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste, f  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  a  few  months  since,  we  have  an  amplification  of  a  book  which  in  a 
less  costly  form  has  met  with  encouraging  support.  Its  object  is  fairly  indicated 
in  the  phrase  which  stands  for  its  title ;  and  its  get-up  is  such  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
use  of  those  who  occupy  fair  and  pleasant  homes,  and  who  seek  to  find  in  and 
about  them  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment.  The  present  edition,  which  forms 
a  rather  bulky  and  freely-illustrated  volume,  is  divided  into  two  parts, — the 
Adornments  of  the  House,  comprising  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  Aviaries,  Ac. ;  and 


*  On  the  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants ;  being  an  explanation  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  names  of 
our  indigenous  and  most  commonly  cultivated  species.  By  E.  C.  A.  Prior,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

t  Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste.  By  Shirley  Hibberd.  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged.  London :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
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tlie  Adornments  of  the  Garden,  under  which  are  treated  such  topics  as  the 
Conservatory,  the  Fern  House,  the  Apiary,  the  Fernery,  the  Rockery,  &c.  The 
Home  of  Taste  is  defined  as  u  a  tasteful  home,  wherein  everything  is  a  reflection 
of  refined  thoughts  and  chaste  desires,  a  school  of  the  heart  in  which  human 
sympathies  teach  profounder  lessons  than  are  found  in  hooks.”  We  have  just 
now  only  space  to  quote  a  short  passage  from  the  chapter  on  cabinet  vivaria 
relating  to  a  the  pretty  green  Tree-frog  ”  : — 

“  Hyla  arbor ea  has  a  pai’ticularly  neat  contour;  full-grown  specimens  are  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  common  frog,  but  the  structure  is  more  compact  and  graceful ;  and  when 
in  activity,  the  long  legs  and  button  toes  indicate  at  once  its  chief  characteristic,  that  of 
climbing  and  leaping.  The  activity  of  the  creature  adds  to  the  interest  we  derive  from  its 
beauty  when  kept  as  a  pet.  Its  habit  is  to  sit  perfectly  still  on  the  summit  of  the  rockwork  in 
the  glass,  or  on  a  flat  leaf  of  a  plant,  when  set  at  liberty  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  the  moment  a 
fly  passes,  it  wakens  up,  becomes  restless,  and  screws  its  legs  together  for  energetic  action. 
Fixing  its  beautiful  eyes  on  a  buzzing  bluebottle,  froggy  waits  his  opportunity,  and  presently 
at  one  spring  he  pounces  on  his  victim,  and  swallows  him  whole.  It  is  in  the  taking  of  its 
prey  that  we  are  enabled  to  note  particularly  the  manner  in  which  this  frog  is  equipped  for 
the  curious  life  it  leads.  Though  it  delights  in  water,  and  needs  to  have  it  always  within 
reach,  it  is  in  summer  time  but  partially  amphibious.  It  will  now  and  then  swim  round,  and 
then  ascend  the  rockwork,  where  it  will  remain  motionless  for  hours,  holding  tight  by  means 
of  its  toe  suckers,  and  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  indeed  it  depends  on 
chiefly  when  attached  to  a  smooth  surface.” 

We  commend  the  work  generally,  as  one  which  will  be  really  welcomed  by 
the  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  having  a  taste  for  the  introduction  of  objects 
of  natural  history  about  their  refined  and  happy  homes,  yet  lack  the  knowledge 
and  experience  which  are  necessary  to  do  this  with  successful  results. — M. 


OUT-DOOR  PEACHES  IN  1870. 

|N  a  south-west  wall  I  have  the  following  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  viz. : — 
1  Malta,  1  Stirling  Castle,  1  Belle  Beauce,  1  Padley’s  Seedling,  2  Noblesse,  1 
Royal  George,  1  Thames  Bank,  and  1  Murrey  Nectarine.  These  represent 
all  the  out-door  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  this  place.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  trees  fruited  freely,  and  had  not  the  slightest  protection  afforded  them 
against  spring  frosts.  True,  we  had  last  spring  little  to  fear,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  injure  fruit-tree  blossoms  by  too  careful  a 
system  of  covering.  I  have  invariably  found  that  I  have  had  least  success  with 
the  blossoms  during  seasons  when  I  took  most  pains  to  protect  them. 

This  being  the  first  year  I  have  fruited  the  Stirling  Castle  Peach  out-of-doors, 
and  it  having  acquitted  itself  remarkably  well,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or 
two  in  its  favour.  It  set  freely,  and  swelled  to  a  fair  size  ;  its  colour  was  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  the  flesh  not  at  all  to  be  found  fault  with.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  peaches  more  delicate  in  the  flesh  ;  but,  taking  the  tree  altogether,  it  is 
decidedly  deserving  of  a  place  both  upon  our  out-door  walls,  and  in  our  Peach 
cases.  In  the  cases  I  have  a  very  fine  tree  of  it.  The  Malta  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  tree,  sets  freely,  and  has  delicious  fruit  of  a  good  size.  Padleys  Seedling 
is  a  highly-coloured  peach,  easily  known  amongst  other  peaches,  the  fruit  not  being 
particularly  round,  but  having  a  tendency  to  lay  the  flesh  on  in  lumps,  after  the 
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manner  of  verv  fat  Hereford  cattle.  The  Thames  Bank  Peach,  which  with  me 
•/ 

i3  yet  only  a  very  small  tree,  was  moved  to  its  present  place  only  in  February 
last,  where  it  bore  ten  very  nice  fruits  ;  its  peculiarity  is  its  beautifully  rich- 
looking  yellow  skin  and  flesh  ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  peach,  and  for  those 
who  like  yellow-fleshed  sorts,  it  certainly  has  character  enough  to  commend  it. 
The  fact  of  a  small  plant  fruiting  so  freely  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Compared  to  Peaches  grown  in  an  orchard-house,  with  which  I  had  at  the  time 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  them,  those  grown  upon  the  open  wall  had  decidedly 
the  advantage.  They  were  larger,  far  better  coloured,  and  decidedly  better  in 
flavour.  Those  grown  in  the  orchard-house  were  used  in  the  kitchen ;  those 
from  the  open  wall  were  served  up  as  dessert.  Of  course,  1870  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  year  for  Peaches  and  out-door  fruit  generally.  My  experience  of  the 
climate  of  Combe,  although  extending  over  but  few  years,  teaches  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  every  season  for  ripening  out-door  Peaches, 
even  supposing  them  to  set,  and  for  a  time  to  swell  off  favourably  ;  we  sometimes 
get  a  cold  sunless  autumn,  when  instead  of  ripening,  they  shrivel  upon  the  tree. 

The  system  which  I  adopt  in  training  the  Peach  tree  is  that  known  as 
“  Seymour’s,”  than  which  I  know  of  none  which  is  prettier,  whether  it  be  looked 
upon  with  or  without  the  fruit.  This  system  is  here  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
both  in  the  form  known  as  the  fan,  and  also  in  that  known  as  the  horizontal  ; 
the  latter  looks  very  pretty,  not  only  on  the  walls,  but  it  is  introduced  successfully 
on  the  trellising  of  our  upright  Peach  cases.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  system, 
not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  also  for  its  simplicity.  When  once  it  is  understood, 
the  trainer  has  no  difficulty  either  in  pruning  or  tying  the  tree  into  form.  Most 
attention  is  necessary  at  the  disbudding  time,  to  see  that  a  successional  growth  is 
secured  at  the  base  of  the  previous  year’s  lateral,  to  take  its  place  after  the  latter 
has  matured  its  fruit  and  is  cut  away,  which  operation  we  generally  do  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  leaves  of  the  young  laterals  are  then 
more  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn  are  strong, 
plump  in  bud,  and  well  ripened. — Wm.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey  Gardens. 


PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 


I.  Djemonorops  plumosus. 


CPU IIE  Palms  of  the  group  Lepidocaryinece ,  which  bear  scaly  or  loricate  cone- 
[\pj  like  fruits,  include  several  of  the  more  familiar  and  ornamental  genera  of 
^  this  princely  family  of  plants,  which  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
esteemed  for  their  highly  decorative  qualities.  Amongst  them  occurs  the 
subject  of  the  accompanying  figure,  borrowed  from  our  contemporary  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle ,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  to  a  useful 
series  of  papers  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Seemann,  on  the  cultivated  species  of  Palms. 
The  group  above  referred  to  comprises  the  pinnated-leaved  genera,  Ceratolobus , 
Plectocomia ,  Zalacca ,  Dcemonorops ,  Calamus ,  Korthalsia ,  Eugeissona ,  Sag  us, 
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Metroxylon ,  and  Raphia ;  and  tlie  palmatifid  or  fan-leaved  genus,  Mauri tia,  in 
which  is  now  included  Lepidocaryum. 

The  beautiful  palm,  of  this  affinity  represented  in  our  figure  bears  in  gardens 
the  name  of  Dcemonorops  plumosus,  though  its  genus  appears  to  be  somewhat 
uncertain.  Dr.  Seemann,  in  his  interesting  papers  above  referred  to,  suggests 
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that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  species  of  Sagus.  Whatever  its  synonymy,  it  is  in  the 
young  state  a  most  charming  decorative  plant,  as  also  are  many  members  of  the 
allied  genus  Calamus. 

Dcemonorops  is  a  rather  extensive  family  group,  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  chiefly  in  those  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have 
climbing  prickly  stems,  and  elegantly  pinnated  leaves  composed  of  linear  leaflets. 
The  species  are  sometimes  included  in  Calamus ,  but  they  differ  technically  in 
having  deciduous  spathes,  ruminate  albumen,  and  in  some  other  botanical 
characters.  Our  garden  collections  include  several  highly  ornamental  plants, 
such  as  D.  melanochcctes,  D.  Jeukinsianus ,  D.  ftssus,  D.  Lewisianus ,  D.  hygro- 
philus ,  D.  oblong  us,  D.  hystrix ,  D.  accedens ,  D.  Draco ,  D.  cinnamomeus ,  and 
several  others. 

They  are  stove  palms,  requiring  to  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  free  loam  and 
vegetable  mould,  and  to  be  kept  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Young  plants 
from  a  foot  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  various  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  such  as  the  decoration  of  rooms  and  conservatories,  and  the 
furnishing  of  dinner-tables,  &c. — T.  M. 

ON  PANSIES. 


C/frfHESE  old-established  favourites  amongst  amateurs  have  suffered  severely 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  the  long-continued  drought  being  too  great  a 
strain  on  their  constitution,  and,  notwithstanding  the  water-pan’s  frequent 
use,  many  growers  here  and  elsewhere  have  lost  their  whole  stock.  Some 
indeed  have  only  that  fine  hardy  yellow  self,  Cloth  of  Gold,  left.  I  have  lost 
many  through  affliction  at  a  time  when  activity  was  needed,  for  during  such 
weather  they  require  diligent  attention — they  look  quite  healthy  one  day,  and 
the  next  they  look  as  though  struck  with  a  pestilence,  and  droop  in  an  hour.  As 
soon  as  I  perceive  this  in  any  scarce  variety,  I  take  the  plant  up  at  once,  and 
plunge  it  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  revived  I  take  off 
the  cuttings  and  place  them  in  nice  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  by  this  means  I  save  many  ;  but  if  the}’-  are  not  taken  in  time,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  revive  them.  A  little  ammonia  put  into  the  water  is  very 
useful  in  extreme  cases. 

The  best  method  is  to  grow  them  amongst  other  things,  in  order  to  break  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  very  hot  weather.  This  season  I  have  grown  mine 
amongst  the  Eoses  and  Gladioli,  and  they  did  very  well  in  general.  Others  in 
the  same  locality  who  grew  them  on  open  beds  have  lost  nearly  all  their  stock. 
One  friend  will  have  it  that  they  have  not  the  hardy  constitution  they  formerly 
had.  How  far  his  theory  may  be  correct  I  cannot  say.  I  do  find  that  they  may 
be  treated  too  tenderly  during  the  winter  months,  for  those  plants  that  have 
been  nursed  the  most  carefully  during  that  time  are  generally  the  first  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  I  have  a  hedge  on  a  raised  bank  on  the  north  side  of  my  garden  where  I 
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prepare  a  narrow  border  of  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and  I  plant  my  Pansies 
there,  and  I  find  that  these  do  better  than  those  in  the  frames.  They  should  be 
rooted  first  before  being  placed  in  such  a  situation.  If  cuttings  are  taken  late 
they  must  of  necessity  be  wintered  in  frames.  I  find  them  flourish  much  better 
in  light  soil  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  air  should  be  given  freely  in  favourable 
weather.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  little  more  attention  in  this  particular  would 
be  found  beneficial  to  the  plants,  causing  them  to  be  more  hardy,  and  better  able 
to  bear  the  changes  of  the  season. 

I  have  little  to  note  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  creamy-ground  variety,  with  rich  dark-purple  belting,  of  good 
substance  and  constant,  named  Maid  of  Orleans ,  raised  near  Bolton,  and  which 
proves  a  decided  acquisition.  A  novelty  has  appeared  amongst  Selfs,  of  good 
size,  and  of  a  rich  mulberry  colour,  with  very  white  brow,  named  Dr.  Robert  Lee , 
which  is  rather  flimsy.  Novgorod  is  a  fine  dark  self  in  the  right  direction. 
Charles  Dickens ,  a  decided  purple  self,  with  white  brow  and  rich  golden  centre, 
a  very  chaste  flower. 

The  fancy  class  is  obtaining  more  favour  in  this  locality,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  form  upon  the  Belgian  varieties  fully  entitles  it  thereto.  I  have  some 
splendid  new  ones  raised  this  season  fully  equal  in  form  to  any  of  the  old  class  ; 
this,  together  with  the  best  of  them  proving  more  hardy  and  robust  than  the 
others,  and  their  novelty  of  colour  and  marking,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
increased  popularity.  Moreover,  they  stand  the  changes  of  our  variable  climate 
much  better  than  the  old  varieties.  I  purpose  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  a  few 
of  the  best  in  my  possession  in  the  spring. 

I  have  been  a  grower  of  these  gems  for  over  thirty  years,  and  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  their  being  discarded,  and  trust  we  may  be  favoured  this  season  with 
more  genial  weather  for  their  culture. — John  Walker,  Winton,  Manchester. 


KNIPHOFIA  (TKITOMA)  UVARIA. 


fT  were  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  this  very  grand  autumn-blooming 
plant,  so  well  is  it  known,  and  so  universally  admired.  As,  however,  where 
space  can  be  found,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  too  large  a  stock  of  it,  a 
few  hints  in  regard  to  its  propagation  may  not  be  out  of  place ;  but 
before  I  proceed  to  note  some  particulars  respecting  its  successful  wintering 
and  mode  of  increase,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
positions  which  it  may  permanently  occupy  with  good  effect.  These  comprise  any 
prominent  situations  in  the  shrubbery,  or  beside  a  wilderness  walk,  and  this 
whether  it  is  planted  by  itself,  so  as  to  afford  by  its  glowing  spikes  of  blossom  a 
strong  relief  to  the  monotonous  display  of  evergreens,  or  to  alternate  and  contrast 
with  such  specimen  plants  as  the  Pampas  Grass,  Arundo  conspicua ,  Arundo 
Donax  variegata ,  &c. ;  or  whether  it  is  employed  to  form  large  masses  in  circular 
beds,  which  latter  arrangement  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  since  the  bloom- 
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spikes,  issuing  from  amongst  the  deep  green  foliage  in  profusion,  and  in  every 
stage  of  expansion,  are  then  most  effective — u  a  forest  of  Roman  candles,  con¬ 
stant  in  their  glow,”  as  an  admiring  pyrotechnist  remarked  on  beholding  a  bed 
of  these  fiery-hued  plants  in  full  flower. 

Those  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  large  massive  plant  of  the  old  hardy  Yucca 
gloriosa ,  or  Adam’s  Needle,  which  has  attained  to  an  age  when  from  one  or  more 
of  its  many  branches  a  bloom-spike  may  be  looked  for  in  autumn,  should,  if 
practicable,  form  a  bed  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Yucca  may  become 
a  sightly  centre,  around  which  to  plant  a  couple  of  rows  of  the  Tritoma ,  with  an 
outer  edging  of  Salvia  argentea ,  or,  sown  so  as  to  bloom  late,  either  purple 
Stocks  or  purplish  Asters — then  should  the  Yucca  push  up  its  bold  spikes  of 
white  pendulous  flowers,  the  Tritomas,  enhanced  in  brightness  by  the  contrast, 
will  form  a  most  telling  bed  away  into  the  late  autumn — until,  in  fact,  a 
merciless  frost  robs  the  garden  of  the  last  of  its  summer  flowers. 

To  ensure  a  good  stock  of  this  useful  plant,  some  time  during  this  month  or 
next  will  be  found  an  advantageous  one  in  which  to  propagate  it,  if  the  weather 
is  such  that  the  ground  be  not  frost-bound.  Take  up  carefully  all  old  stools  which 
can  be  spared  ;  divide  them  into  as  many  parts  as  can  well  be  made  without  depriv¬ 
ing  any  of  a  fair  supply  of  roots,  and  put  each  separately  into  a  pot  of  conveni¬ 
ent  size  according  to  its  need,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  larger  the  divisions,  so 
much  the  stronger  will  be  the  plant  in  the  spring.  When  potted,  place  the  pots, 
on  a  very  slight  bottom-heat  in  a  cool  airy  pit  or  house  ;  or  if  no  bottom  heat  can 
be  afforded,  place  them  on  a  cool  floor  away  from  dry  flues,  pipes,  &c.,  and  water 
very  freely.  Here  they  will  slowly  make  fresh  rootlets,  and  establish  themselves 
well  for  turning  out  in  the  spring.  When  a  few  fresh  roots  have  been  made 
remove  them  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  plunging  the  pots  above  the  rims  into 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  cinder  ashes,  and  water  them  less  frequently.  Here  they 
will  be  kept  safe  from  frosts  so  as  to  ensure  an  increased  stock  in  spring,  and 
will  be  ready  to  turn  out  into  the  open  borders  into  a  deep,  rich,  loamy,  and 
rather  moist  soil  during  the  first  week  of  May.  Those  stools  which  are  left 
to  winter  out  should  have  the  long  leaves  well  twisted  round  over  the  hearts,  and 
moderate-sized  mounds  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  or  cinder  ashes  should  be  placed  closely 
around  the  crown.  An  essential  feature  in  their  successful  culture  is  to  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  root  moisture  during  the  growing  season. — William 
Earley,  Valentines ,  Ilford. 


AUTUMN  JOSEPHINE  PEAR. 

HIS  fine  Pear,  which  is  an  English  seedling  from  the  Josephine  des  Malines, 
rivals  its  parent,  which  is  probably  our  very  best  late  pear,  in  all  its 
excellencies  ;  and  differs  chiefly  in  ripening  its  fruit  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  considered  by  the  authorities  in  these  matters  to  be  quite  an  acquisition, 
glean  the  following  information  concerning  it  from  Hogg's  Gardeners' 
Year-Book ,  to  which  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  figure  : — 
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u  The  fruit  is  even  and  regular  in  its  outline,  turbinate,  and  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  crown.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  and  strewn 
with  patches  of  thin  pale  brown  russet,  and  with  a  russet  patch  round  the  stalk. 
Eye  open,  with  short  erect  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  woody,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
yellowish,  with  a  pale  salmon  tinge,  like  that  of  Josephine  de  Malines,  tender, 
fine-grained,  and  very  juicy.  Juice  rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  aromatic 
flavour.  A  fine  Pear,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  lasting  about  a  fortnight. 


Autumn  Josephine  Peak. 

“  This  valuable  native  acquisition  was  obtained  from  seed  by  W.  E.  Essington, 
Esq.,  of  Ribbesford  House,  Bewdley.  The  seed,  which  was  obtained  from 
Josephine  de  Malines ,  was  sown  in  the  year  1856,  and  scions  from  the  seedling 
were  grafted  on  the  stock  of  a  worthless  Pear  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  in 
1861.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  grower,  and  has  formed  a  large  head,  bearing 
two  bushels  of  fruits.  It  first  produced  fruit  in  1869.” 


GLASS  GARDENS. 

rf  v LASS  walls  have  already  been  described  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
(1870,  p.  189), — glass  gardens  are  simply  an  amplification,  or  rather  an 
aggregation,  of  glass  walls.  The  distinction  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  Glass  walls,  alone,  in  single  file,  are  admirably  adapted  for  inner 
boundary  lines  or  partitions  in  gardens ;  they  are  strong  and  warm  enough 
for  such  purposes,  but  massed  in  close  proximity,  their  peculiar  warming  and 
illuminating  powers  are  much  more  strikingly  illustrated. 
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The  result  of  grouping  glass  walls  together,  or  forming  them  into  gardens,  is 
a  clear  gain  over  brick  walls  of  from  2°  to  5°  in  favour  of  glass.  Possibly  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  (rough  plate  weighing  about  2£  lbs.  to  the  square  foot)  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  superior  temperature.  The  dryness-  of  the  wall,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  moisture  penetrating  its  substance,  or  clinging  to  its 
smooth,  glossy  face,  may  have  more.  There  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  genial 
temperature  of  glass  gardens.  Both  sides  of  the  wall  are  heated  to  nearly  the 
same  degree,  and  the  earth  on  each  side  is  heated  also ;  they  have  two  south 


North. 


walls  and  two  south  borders,  instead  of  one  only,  as  is  of  necessity  the  case  with 
opaque  walls.  It  is  well  known  that  the  north  side  of  these,  and  the  ground 
also,  is  intensely  cold  ;  the  contrast  is  great,  the  interval  between  very  small ; 
the  heat  and  the  cold  almost  touch  each  other,  being  only  9  in.  or  14  in.  apart 
at  the  most. 

Nature  is  ever  working  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature.  To  this  end  heat 
speeds  on  restless  wings  (I  do  not  affirm  that  it  is  material)  for  evermore.  By 
night  and  by  day  the  contest  rages  around  every  opaque  wall,  on  which  one  side 


Fig.  2.  Ground  Plan,  with  cross  walls  E.  and  W.  FiG.  3.  Ground  Plan,  with  diagonal  walls. 

is  colder  than  the  other.  The  combatants  are  heat  and  cold,  or  rather  more 
heat  and  less  heat.  No  quarter  is  ever  asked  or  given,  no  armistice  signed 
between  them,  neither  is  an  absolute  victory  obtained  by  either  side ;  and  yet 
the  result  is  far  from  nil.  It  is  that  one  side  is  not  so  cold,  and  the  other  is  not 
so  hot,  as  either  would  have  been  apart.  It  is  this  near  proximity  of  a  cold  wall 
and  a  cold  border  that  depresses  the  temperature  on  the  south  side  of  walls. 
The  policy  that  heats  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  something  like 
keepin  g  a  fire  at  one  end  of  our  rooms  and  a  large  heap  of  ice  at  the  other.  The 
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temperature  would  be  midway  between  the  two.  Now,  glass  walls,  and  especially 
glass  gardens,  dispense  with  the  ice.  Each,  transparent  wall  transmits  and 
becomes  a  source  of  heat  to  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  series. 

This  grouping  of  these  transparencies  together  is  like  receiving  compound 
interest  for  our  money.  The  sun  is  the  inexhaustible  bank  we  draw  upon  for 
heat.  Ify  the  help  of  glass  and  the  great  commercial  code  for  money-making, — 
small  profits  and  quick  returns, — this  heat  passes  through  our  screens  with  great 
rapidity ;  enough  caloric  is,  however,  sifted  out  in  its  passage  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  our  walls  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  and  the  remainder  is  passed 
on  to  the  next  wall,  and  then  to  the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  series.  In 
opaque  walls  this  warmth  would  have  been  buried  or  absorbed  by  the  dead 
matter  of  which  they  were  formed.  But  here  it  runs  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
heats  the  whole.  And  these  walls  not  only  take,  but  give.  Part  of  the  caloric 
is  reflected  back,  and  part  is  sent  down  to  warm  the  earth.  The  result  of  this 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  this  emission  and  rebound  of  caloric  is  that 
the  wall  atmosphere  in  glass  gardens  is  generally  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
south  side  of  a  brick  wall,  at  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  from  its  surface — the  ther¬ 
mometers  being  placed  at  the  same  distance  in  both  cases.  Of  course,  did  the 
mercury  touch  the  bricks,  the  result  would  be  different.  But  the  practical  fact 
of  vital  import  is  that  the  wall  atmosphere,  the  very  spot  which  the  trees  occupy 
on  walls  of  every  kind,  is  equal  or  superior  in  the  glass  gardens  to  what  it  is  on 
the  south  side  of  brick  walls. 

But  what  about  the  night  temperature  ?  Everything  that  is  satisfactory.  It 
averages  about  the  same  as  on  the  south  side  of  brick  walls.  This,  at  first, 
surprised  me ;  but  considering  that  in  glass  gardens  we  have  dispensed  with 
refrigerating  north  borders,  and  north  sides  of  walls,  and  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wall  and  the  entire  area  of  the  ground  between  is  all  south  wall  and  south 
border,  we  see  at  once  good  practical  reasons  for  this  superior  night  temperature. 
Slowly,  it  may  be,  but  sorely,  the  heat  stored  in  the  ground  from  the  sun’s  rays 
by  day  will  be  liberated  at  night,  to  check  or  counteract  the  radiation  of  heat 
into  the  open  sky,  and  thus  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  glass  garden. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  few  sketches  of  ground-plans  and  elevations  of  these 
gardens.  The  great  points  are  to  get  in  all  the  heat  possible  and  to  shut  out  the 
cold,  therefore  the  fewer  openings  the  better,  and  these  should  be  on  the  sunny 
side.  Fig.  1  (opposite)  would  form  a  useful  arrangement  with  the  cross  walls  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south  ;  fig.  2  shows  the  inside  walls  east  and  west ;  fig.  3  develops 
the  mutual-exchange-of-caloric  theory  to  the  utmost,  and  will  probably  prove  the 
most  successful  in  cold  localities ;  fig.  4  (p.  46)  shows  a  front  elevation  of  fig.  3 ;  and 
fig.  5  a  rough  perspective  sketch  of  a  glass  garden.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  gardens  are  not  only  useful,  but  highly  ornamental.  To  the  florist  they 
will  prove  a  new  source  of  pleasure  for  the  warming  and  shelter  and  training  of 
many  of  his  favourites,  such  as  tea  roses,  &c.,  while  to  the  pomologist  they  will 
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be  indispensable  to  bring  out  to  the  full  the  size,  quality,  and  colour  of  his  choice 
tender  fruit. 

Glass  gardens  more  than  double  our  best  wall  area  at  once,  and  bring  superior- 
fruit  and  tender-plant  culture  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  before  could 


not  attempt  either  with  any  hope  of  success.  No  garden  is  so  small  but  it  can  find 
room  for  a  glass  garden  within  it ;  nor  are  any  too  large  to  dispense  with  their 


Fig.  5.  Perspective  view  of  Glass  Garden  on  plan  of  Fig.  2. 

superior  cultural  merits  without  a  grievous  loss  of  natural  forces  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  life,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  plants. — 
D.  T.  Fish,  F.B.H.S. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


SOME  change,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  required  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
public  interest  in  Flower  Shows ,  but  it  must  be  some  arrangement  which 
will  not  interfere  with  their  stimulating  and  elevating  influences  upon 
^  horticultural  practice.  An  excellent  suggestion,  which  appears  likely  to 


meet  this  want,  was  thrown  out  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  the  18th  ult.. 
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by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  general  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  are  these : — Competitors  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £5.  A  fixed  number  and  selection  of  plants 
being  agreed  upon,  the  subscribers  to  obtain  young  plants  of  these  in  G-in.  pots,  to  cultivate  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  to  exhibit  on  one  or  more  occasions  a  determinate  number  of 
them  in  competition,  collection  against  collection.  The  plants  to  be  marked  at  the  outset,  for  sub¬ 
sequent  identification.  The  Society  to  give  as  prizes  a  challenge  cup,  value  £50,  which  is  to 
be  retained  after  being  three  times  won  by  the  same  exhibitor,  and  other  prizes,  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  entrance  fees.  A  fresh  subscription  list  to  be  opened  each  year,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  series  of  competitions.  All  the  competitors  will  here  start  on  equal  terms. 

-  ££he  foundation  of  a  Tweed-side  Vineyard ,  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson  of 

Dalkeith,  is  an  event  of  sufficient  horticultural  importance  to  claim  a  place 

amongst  these  monthly  notes.  A  large  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  near 

Galashiels  in  Selkirkshire,  and  there  Mr.  Thomson  has  commenced  operations  by  erecting 
three  extensive  vineries,  each  200  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft.  high,  with  spaces  of  24  ft. 
between,  connected  by  a  corridor  125  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  heated  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
4-in.  hot-water  pipes,  and  ventilated  according  to  Beard’s  patent.  The  whole  of  the  Tweed 
vinery  establishment  (including,  besides  the  above,  three  Pineries  already  built,  one  200  ft.  long 
and  5  ft.  wide,  one  145  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  one  121  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  wide,  a  Pine  pit  in 
course  of  construction  200  ft.  long,  and  large  Cucumber  and  Plant  houses),  is  heated  by  a  huge 
steam-engine-like  boiler  20  ft.  long,  invented  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  constructed  of  boiler-plates  of 
wrought  iron.  The  necessity  for  personal  supervision  will,  it  is  said,  lead  to  Mr.  Thomson’s 
vacating  his  present  position  at  Dalkeith.  May  every  success  attend  him  in  his  new  field 
of  enterprise  ! 

-  @£he  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  proposes,  in  conjunction  with  the  shows 

of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  to  offer  prizes  for  Auriculas  on  April  19,  and 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees  on  July  19,  the  competition  for  the  prizes  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society.  The  prizes  announced  are : — April  19  : 
6  Auriculas  (amateurs),  £2,  £l,  10s. ;  1  green  edge  do.  (open),  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d. ;  1  grey  do. 
(open),  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  Gd. ;  1  white  do.  (open),  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  Gd. ;  1  self  do.  (open),  7s.  6d., 
5s.,  2s.  Gd. — July  19  :  12  Carnations  (amateurs),  £l  10s.,  £l,  10s. ;  12  Picotees  (amateurs), 
£l  10s.,  £1,  10s.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  in  June  and  May,  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
Pansies,  Tulips,  Pinks,  and  Ranunculuses. 

-  £n  his  valuable  Fruit  Catalogue,  recently  issued,  Mr.  Bivers  notes  a 

curious  fact  relative  to  the  Change  of  quality  in  some  Pears  newly  raised  from 
seed.  Many  are  found  to  improve  with  age,  some  to  deteriorate.  This  was  noted 

by  the  early  raisers  of  seedling  Pears  in  Belgium  in  the  last  century.  A  recent  instance  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  Prince  Albert,  which  was  at  first  so  promising,  but  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  seldom  or  never  ripens  its  fruit.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  others,  as 
Bezi  Mai,  Bevrre  Bretonneau,  and  Prince  Camille  tie  Rohan,  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove 
valuable  late  pears,  but  which  can  only  be  considered  as  baking  varieties.  It  is  not  our  cooler 
climate  alone  that  has  brought  on  these  changes  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  varieties.  Winter 
Nelis,  he  remarks,  has  seldom  or  never  varied,  neither  has  Beurre  tV Aremberg. 

-  Specimens  of  Lemons  imported  from  Sicily,  and  attacked  by  a  coccus 

on  tlie  rind,  and  simultaneously  by  a  fungus  at  the  roots,  were  exhibited  recently 

at  South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee.  The  rind  of  the  lemon  where  affected  by 

the  scale  remained  green,  and  did  not  ripen,  and  it  was  found  in  consequence  that  its  character 
was  so  far  altered  that  it  would  neither  absorb  the  solution  of  salt,  or  of  sugar,  in  which  the 
lemons  are  immersed  for  purposes  of  preservation.  On  this  account,  and  from  their  unsightly 
appearance,  the  fruit  were  rendered  almost  valueless  for  commercial  purposes,  though  the 
qualities  of  the  juice  and  pulp  had  not  suffered  material  injury.  The  coccus  producing  this, 
mischief  was  supposed  to  belong  to  an  undescribed  species,  quite  different  from  that  attacking 
the  Orange,  and  more  nearly  resembling  that  which  affects  the  Oleander.  The  disease  had 
not  been  observed  to  attain  serious  proportions  until  this  year. 

-  &s  a  means  of  preventing  the  inconveniences  arising  from  Frozen-up 

Water-pipes,  a  writer  in  the  Field  strongly  recommends  that  the  pipes,  which  are 
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usually  kept  either  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  or,  if  inside,  near  an  external 

wall,  should  be  enclosed  within  a  galvanized  iron  tube,  say  1  foot  square,  outside  the  house, 
carried  up  beneath  the  water  cistern,  and  made  to  serve  as  the  smoke  shaft  of  a  coke  or  gas 
stove,  by  which  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  easily  kept  above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  added, 
that  a  small  solar  lamp,  with  the  wick  of  the  diameter  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  burnt  1  foot 
beneath  a  large  cistern  containing  2,000  gallons  of  water,  the  flame  impinging  on  a  proper 
pipe,  will  prevent  all  freezing,  except  a  very  thin  coat  of  ice. 

-  &5&E  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  figure  of  their  Champion  Moss-Curled  Parsley ,  a  very  fine  sort  of  curled 


Parsley,  and  which  is  described  as  being  the  perfection  of  a  parsley  for  garnishing 
purposes,  and  one  not  to  be  surpassed. 

- -  ESUe  annex  a  characteristic  figure  of  a  new  garden  implement,  called 

the  Perfect  Watering-Can ,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Le  Butt,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
It  is  described  as  having  these  advantages  over  ordinary  water-cans,  namely  : — 


Le  Butt’s  Perfect  Watering-Can. 

The  watering  can  be  done  in  about  half  the  time ;  a  bed  12  ft.  wide  can  be  watered  without 
treading  on  the  soil,  or  lifting  the  can  to  an  extra  height ;  and  the  watering  can  be  effected 
with  about  half  the  usual  exertion,  as  swinging  the  can  is  unnecessary.  The  water  cannot  fall 
in  a  heavy  body  on  the  ground  or  the  plants,  and  large  areas  may  be  watered  with  ease  and 
facility.  We  have  a  sample  before  us  for  trial,  and  can  bear  our  testimony  that  it  has  tho 
advantages  claimed  for  it.  The  invention  is  registered. 
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ROYAL  VINEYARD  FIG. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

|  GAIN  a  new  Fig !  and  one  of  sterling  merit.  In  the  Royal  Vineyard,  of 
which  we  give  a  coloured  illustration  very  faithfully  representing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  variety,  we  become  possessed  of  one  of  the  very  finest  Figs  yet 
brought  into  cultivation.  Of  late  years  considerably  more  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  Figs  ;  their  cultivation  is  becoming  better  understood  ;  their 
high  merits  as  dessert  fruit  better  appreciated  ;  and  so  many  high-class  varieties, 
before  almost  unknown  to  us,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  and  to  our 
tables,  giving  us  such  a  zest  for  Figs — for  more  Figs,  that  the  advent  of  another 
new  variety  is  about  the  most  pleasing  sensation  we  could  have  in  fruits. 


Royal  Vineyard  Fig. 


The  Royal  Vineyard  Fig  is  above  medium  size — often  as  large  as  in  the  woodcut 
illustration,  of  a  long  pyriform  shape,  very  prominently  ribbed  in  longitudinal  lines, 
the  surface  warted  or  carbuncled.  The  skin  is  very  thin  and  tender,  rugose  or 
bristly  ;  its  colour  a  pretty  reddish-brown,  darker  towards  the  eye,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  bluish  bloom.  The  eye  is  large,  open,  and  prominent ;  the  stalk 
long  and  slender,  which  combined  with  the  long  pear-shape  of  the  fruit  gives  it 
a  very  lengthened  appearance.  The  flesh  is  of  a  clear  bright  reddish  colour,  firm, 
yet  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  small  central  cavity.  Every  portion  of  the 
fruit,  skin  and  all,  is  eatable  ;  and  the  flavour  is  particularly  rich  and  excellent, 
— indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  super-excellent.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  free 
and  moderately  robust ;  and  the  leaves  are  large,  and  rather  deeply-lobed.  It  is 
very  prolific  and  a  free  bearer,  the  fruit  ripening  about  mid-season. 

3rd  series. — iv. 
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In  many  respects  this  fig  resembles  the  Brown  Turkey,  or  Lee’s  Perpetual. 
The  habit  and  free-fruiting  qualities  of  the  plant  are  much  the  same.  The  fruit 
is  somewhat  of  the  same  shape  and  form,  but  that  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  is 
rather  longer  than  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the  warm  reddish  tinge  of  the  former 
is  very  distinct  from  the  dull  brown  or  chocolate  hue  of  the  latter.  In  flavour 
also  the  Royal  Vineyard  is  infinitely  superior.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  highest- 
flavoured  Figs  in  cultivation,  and  will  succeed  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
required  for  the  Brown  Turkey. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  acquisition  to  the  Messrs.  J.  and  0.  Lee,  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  who  found  it  without  a  name  in  their  extensive  collection  of  Figs  ; 
and  since  it  has  proved  so  distinct  and  worthy,  it  has  been  named,  after  their 
nursery,  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  Messrs.  Lee  report  on  one  special  quality  they 
have  noted  in  it,  namely,  “  the  invariable  persistence  of  the  fruit,  in  growth, 
flowering,  and  ripening,  scarcely  an  instance  of  its  casting  its  fruit  having  been 
observed.”  Our  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  made  from 
fruits  grown  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — B. 


ON  PELARGONIUMS. — No.  II. 

®fO  render  any  classification  of  the  Pelargonium  family  easily  intelligible,  we 
require  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  “  Large-flowered  ”  with  its 

f  varieties,  from  what  is  called  the  u  Scarlet  ”  section.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  equally  incorrect  to  call  a  section  which  yields  flowers  of  lilac,  purple, 
white,  and  all  varieties  of  colours  Scarlet ,  as  to  deviate  slightly  from  botanical 
technicality  by  calling  for  distinctions’  sake  the  one  section  Pelargonium  and 
the  other  Geranium.  However,  until  some  understanding  can  be  arrived  at,  I 
must  continue  my  subject  under  the  present  nomenclature. 

The  u  Scarlet  ”  section  of  the  Pelargonium  family  possesses  many  special 
qualities  to  recommend  it.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  robust,  not  subject  to  be 
affected  by  blight  or  infested  by  the  green-fly,  easy  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
As  conservatory  plants,  many  of  them,  with  a  little  management  and  attention,  can 
be  induced  to  flower  throughout  the  winter,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  per¬ 
petual  bloomers.  As  u  Bedders  ”  they  are  unequalled  for  withstanding  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  our  ever-changing  climate  ;  and  they  will  rise  in  popularity,  and  increase 
in  usefulness  as  their  floral  perfection  and  variety  in  colour  become  developed, 
and  their  habit  improved  by  judicious  crossing.  This  section  is  doubtedly 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  for,  unlike  the  large-flowered  section  which  has  engrossed 
the  energies  both  of  the  professional  and  amateur  florist  for  very  many  years, 
the  u  Scarlets  ”  have,  until  quite  recently,  been  absolutely  neglected. 

The  late  Mr.  Beaton,  seeing  the  great  advantages  that  would  be  derived  for 
garden  decoration  by  the  production  of  a  variety  of  colours  upon  so  manageable 
a  tribe  of  plants,  set  himself  zealously  to  work  with  the  object  of  testing  their 
capabilities  in  this  respect.  His  aim  evidently  was  novelty  of  colour,  quite 
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irrespective  of  form,  and  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  success,  for  he  over¬ 
came  the  great  difficulty,  by  obtaining  the  first  break  into  distinct  and  novel 
colour,  the  achievement  of  which  renders  easy  the  production  of  innumerable 
shades  and  hues,  which  by  careful  breeding  may  be  improved  in  form. 

In  attempting  a  review  of  the  leading  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation,  I 
purpose  speaking  only  of  those  that  I  have  tested  in  my  own  house  and  garden, 
or  which  have  come  under  my  immediate  observation.  As  an  amateur  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  varieties  deserving  notice.  Omissions 
must  not,  therefore,  be  imputed  to  design.  To  go  through  the  lists  in  our 
Florists’  catalogues  would  be  an  endless  and  useless  undertaking  ;  I  would  rather 
suggest  their  entire  obliteration,  and  to  commence  anew  ;  for  amongst  the  few 
good,  they  contain  hundreds  of  varieties  utterly  useless  and  obsolete — useless 
alike  for  pot-culture  or  bedding  purposes. 

To  my  mind,  in  the  Pelargonium,  as  in  all  other  flowers,  “  form  ”  stands  far 
before  display.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  attractiveness  of  the  noble  trusses 
with  gorgeous  colours  of  many  varieties  which  I  shall  include  in  the  decorative 
class,  but  I  much  prefer  the  flower  one  can  gaze  upon  with  admiration  for  its 

4>' 

perfection  of  symmetry.  I  therefore  follow  the  order  of  my  suggested  classifica¬ 
tion,  first  giving  my  idea  of  the  points  essential  to  constitute  the  Florists’  flower, 
viz.,  form,  size,  substance,  with  smoothness  of  texture,  and  depth  or  body  of 
'Colour.  Each  petal  should  be  large  and  boldly  rounded  off,  the  top  and  side  ones 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  size,  the  lower  one  large  and  lip-like,  that  is, 
elongated  from  side  to  side.  The  petals  should  considerably  overlap  each  other, 
should  possess  leather-like  substance,  and  should  slightly  reflex,  so  that  the  pip 
may  present  a  firm  unbroken  circle,  with  a  slightly  convex  surface.  Thickness  of 
petal  ensures  a  corresponding  body  or  density  of  colour.  For  perfection  of  truss 
we  require  persistency  of  petal,  and  length  with  robustness  of  foot-stalk,  so  that 
each  pip  stands  forth  in  its  allotted  place,  constituting  an  even,  convex,  and 
unblemished  truss.  With  regard  to  size  of  truss,  I  am  of  opinion  that  for  this 
class  a  moderate  number  of  large,  well-expanded  pips,  having  room  to  stand  out 
conspicuously,  is  more  in  character  with  Florists’  qualifications  than  an 
immoderately  large  number  forming  a  crowded  truss. 

Having  given  my  ideal  standard  of  what  the  Florists’  flower  should  be,  I  fear  I 
must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  produce  an  example.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  we  possess  at  present  in  the  Scarlet  section  is,  I  believe,  universally  admitted 
to  be  Mann’s  Lord  Derby.  In  size  of  petal  this  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
Flipper  or  Dr.  Lindley,  and  in  size  as  combined  with  form,  of  any  variety  yet  sent 
out ;  but  judging  it  as  regards  perfection,  it  is  deficient  in  substance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  density  of  colour  ;  its  petals  fairly  overlap,  the  top  and  side  ones 
expand  to  flatness,  but  the  lower  one  has  a  great  tendency  to  kick  up  or  to 
become  concave,  which  spoils  it.  Nevertheless,  as  yet,  Lord  Derby  may  be 
said  to  stand  alone,  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Florists’  class. 
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Mr.  Bull’s  Clipper ,  Dr.  Lindley ,  and  Rival,  Mr.  Hibberd’s  Richard  Headley , 
and  Thomas  Moore  amongst  the  Scarlets  ;  with  Mr.  William  Paul’s  Blue  Bell ,  and 
Mrs.  William  Paul  may  claim  considerable  pretensions  to  symmetry  of  form,  and 
amongst  the  numerous  varieties  called  u  zonals,”  there  are  many  others  well 
deserving  a  place  in  our  conservatories ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  their  qualities 
entitle  them  to  belong  to  the  class  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  although  from 
their  form  of  petal  they  may  be  considered  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  it  than  to 
the  decorative  class,  of  which  I  think  the  Nosegay  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
type.  Included  in  this  indefinite  group,  I  know  of  nothing  more  strikingly 
pleasing  than  the  brilliant  yet  soft  rose-coloured  truss  of  Surpasse  Beaute  de 
Sur  ernes,  which  ought  to  have  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  conservatory.  Mr. 
Turner’s  Pioneer ,  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith’s  Acme ,  a  French  one  called  Cham ,  also, 
Jean  Sisley ,  Leonidas ,  Madame  Werle,  Emile  Licciu ,  Clio ,  Louis  Veuillot ,  Mo  ns. 
G.  Nachet ,  Provost ,  Vesuvius ,  Warrior ,  Sobieski ,  Mons.  Renclatler ,  and  Claude 
Lorraine ,  are  all  too  useful  to  be  discarded  until  their  places  can  be  better  filled. 
Many  of  them  are,  at  any  rate,  great  improvements  upon  the  ill-conditioned  starry 
pip  we  were  wont  to  consider  the  type  of  the  Scarlet  section.  We  are  sadly 
deficient  in  good  whites  ;  Virgo  Marie  is  still  the  purest  we  have. 

For  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  colour  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Celestial  (an 
advance  obtained  by  Mr.  William  Paul  from  Mr.  Beaton’s  break  into  novel  colour), 
but  in  form  and  substance  it  is  very  deficient.  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  a  few  of 
these  varieties  again  when  upon  the  subject  of  Bedders. 

A  good  “  habit,”  although  a  desideratum  even  for  pot-culture,  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  for  that,  as  for  bedding  purposes.  Of  the  varieties  I  have 
noticed,  I  should  instance  Leonidas  and  Jean  Sisley  as  decidedly  the  best  examples 
for  habit,  Lord  Derby  as  very  fair,  and  Clipper  as  decidedly  the  worst. — John 
Denny,  Stoke  Newington. 

WINDOW  PLANTS. 


II. — Bichardia  ^thiopica,  or  Trumpet  Lily, 

HIS  elegant  and  graceful  plant,  formerly  better  known  as  Calla  cethiopica, 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 
It  is  of  the  Arum  family,  and  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  as  a  window  plant, 
both  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  grown  and  its  accommodating- 
habit  for  culture.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  plant  so  well  adapted  for  this 
mode  of  culture,  which  develops  so  many  graceful  and  flowing  lines  in  the  course 
of  its  growth,  every  stage  bringing  out  some  new  beauty,  rich  in  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  curves,  to  watch  the  daily  unfolding  of  which  constitutes  one  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  charms  as  a  window  plant.  It  has  also  a  very  striking  appearance  when 
mixed  in  quantity  among  other  plants  in  a  conservatory. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  plant  which  appeals  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  because 
it  is  entirely  wanting  in  that  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  the  chief 
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standard  of  merit  in  these  days,  but  it  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  afford  grati¬ 
fication  to  every  one  with  a  refined  taste,  and  there  are  many  such  among  the 
cultivators  of  plants  in  windows — indeed,  the  very  fact  of  taking  an  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  plants  is  itself  an  evidence  of  taste. 

I  have  said  that  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  very  simple.  I  will  suppose, 
therefore,  that  a  plant  has  been  procured  in  a  pot.  Let  it  be  kept  in  the 
window  until  the  leaves  commence  to  turn  yellow,  which  generally  takes  place 
after  flowering,  and  with  me  commences  about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July, 
when  water  is  withheld  for  a  week  or  so.  The  plants  are  then  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  the  soil  is  shaken  out,  and  they  are  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  suckers  provided  with  roots.  These  are  then  planted  out  a  foot  apart  in 
loamy  soil  enriched  with  decayed  manure,  and  on  a  hot  south  border.  An 
amateur  might  probably  have  to  select  the  most  sheltered  and  warmest  spot  in 
his  garden  for  the  purpose  ;  in  any  case,  let  it  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Should 
the  ground  be  tolerably  moist  at  the  time  of  planting,  no  water  need  be  given 
until  the  points  of  the  young  green  leaves  begin  to  push  forth  on  the  surface, 
when  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. 
By  the  end  of  September  the  plants  must  be  carefully  lifted,  with  a  nice  ball  to 
the  roots,  potted  in  good  fibry  loam,  placed  for  a  week  or  so  in  a  sheltered  place 
out-of-doors,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  window  or  greenhouse. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  plant  will  flourish  well  if  plunged  into  a 
cistern  of  water,  itf  speaks  for  itself  that  it  must  be  abundantly  watered  during 
growth.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  with  a  reservation  during  the  depth  of 
winter,  at  which  time  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  them  over  moist ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  warmer  weather  they  may  be  placed  in  deep  pans  of  water,  which  should  be 
constantly  supplied,  and  the  plants  will  then  be  enabled  to  throw  up  and  boldly 
develop  the  flower-spathes  and  leaves,  after  which  the  same  simple  routine  of 
culture  must  be  again  followed  out.  Many  growers  prefer  to  separate  them  when 
at  rest,  and  to  repot  them  at  once  ;  I  do  not,  and  consider  that  the  planting-out 
very  much  strengthens  them. — John  Cox,  Redleaf. 


FRUITING  POT  VINES— A  LESSON  FOR  AMATEURS.* 

t  RESUMING  that  the  Vines  received  from  the  nursery  are  canes  direct  from 
the  eye,  honestly  grown  and  well  ripened,  any  amateur  need  have  but 
small  misgivings  respecting  his  chances  of  success,  bearing  in  mind  that 
^  this  preparation  of  the  canes  for  pot-culture  is  half  the  battle.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  canes  are  very  strong,  and  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
apparent  strength,  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  turn  out  to  be  what  gardeners 
call  w  cut  backs,”  that  is,  vines  grown  weakly  one  year  and  cut  back  the  next, 


*  An  old  subscriber,  who  signs  himself  “  Amateur,”  asks  for  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Vines  in  pots, 
which  Mr.  Miller  has  been  good  enough  to  supply.  The  directions  suppose  good  fruiting  canes  to  have  been 
received  from  the  nursery. 
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with  a  view  to  their  throwing  up  good  marketable  rods.  This  is  a  plan  some¬ 
times  adopted,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  slovenly  practice.  My  experience 
of  u  cut  backs  ”  for  pot-culture  is  that  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  depended 
upon  for  fruiting,  as  canes  direct  from  the  eye,  and  cleverly  grown.  u  Cut  backs  ” 
are  easily  known  from  vines  direct  from  the  eye.  The  former  come  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  or  rather  from  the  point  to  which  they  have  been  cut 
back,  making  spaces  (internodes)  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  between  the  buds,  while 
the  latter  come  away  making  a  multiplicity  of  buds,  increasing  the  space  as  the 
plant  gains  in  strength. 

Presuming  that  the  Vines  arrive  in  10-in.  pots,  a  size  plenty  large  enough  for 
any  one  year’s  cane,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  remove  the  crocks  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  with  as  much  of  the  surface  and  other  loose  earth  as 
possible,  without  interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  roots.  Prepare  some  nice 
turfy  soil,  mixed  with  fresh  horse-droppings,  and  taking  12 -in.- pots,  well  crocked, 
place  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  mixture  over  the  crocks,  and  on  this  the  pre¬ 
pared  ball  ;  fill  in  with  soil  round  the  sides,  and  ram  it  well  down  with  a  blunt 
•stick,  so  that  water  when  applied  may  saturate  the  old  ball  as  well  as  the  fresh 
earth  employed.  Let  u  Amateur  ”  place  the  potsin  a  bed  or  trough  of  leaves,  if 
such  convenience  can  be  had  :  failing  this,  on  a  shelf,  with  a  sod  or  turf  under 
each  pot,  18  in.  or  20  in.  from  the  glass,  and  in  a  moist  artificial  temperature  of 
about  60°,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  in  the  day-time,  with  sun  heat  and 
with  plenty  of  air  on,  to  70°,  75°,  or  even  80°,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  for 
an  hour  or  so,  with  a  high  temperature  and  plenty  of  moisture,  giving  air  again 
in  the  evening,  and  never  omitting  to  leave  a  little  top  air  on  all  night,  and  this 
continuously,  from  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  bud  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  If  “  Amateur  ”  is  obliged  at  times  to  trust  the  closing  of  the  house  to  the 
hands  of  persons  who  may  neglect  to  leave  on  the  crack  of  air,  let  stops  be  nailed 
on,  so  that  a  stagnant  atmosphere  may  never  be  provoked. 

With  these  attentions,  I  will  now  consider  the  Vines  to  be  fairly  started,  and 
making  good  progress.  Be  careful  in  tying  out  the  laterals  ;  stop  them  two  buds 
or  so  beyond  the  first  show,  leaving  from  4  to  8  bunches  on  each  cane,  thinning 
the  bunches  judiciously  to  ensure  fair-sized  berries,  and  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  bunch.  u  Amateur  ”  should  somewhere  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  little  creature  known  as  red-spider,”  and  the  indications  it  generally  gives 
of  its  presence,  and  with  his  magnifying-glass  should  be  continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  it,  washing  it  off  with  a  sponge  immediately  he  finds  an  affected  part. 
Let  this  vigilance  be  observed  until  the  vines  have  done  their  work,  and  the  fruit 
is  gathered. 

I  have  advised  “  Amateur  ”  to  plunge  the  pots  in  leaves,  or  to  place  them  on  a 
turfed  shelf.  Either  of  these  conditions  will  induce  the  vines  to  root  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  if  he  finds  them  doing  so,  by  all  means  let  the  roots  be 
encouraged.  An  “  amateur,”  or  even  a  u  practical,”  will  find  this  is  one  of  the 
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best  and  safest  antidotes  against  red-spider,  for  directly  the  roots  get  out  and 
taste  the  leaves — u  the  glorious  old  leaves  and  bits  of  sticks  ” — the  vines  instantly 
assume  a  most  luxuriant  growth  and  healthy  appearance. 

From  the  time  the  berries  begin  to  swell,  u  Amateur  ”  may  begin  to  admin¬ 
ister  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure.  The  safest  may  perhaps  be  that  made 
from  cow-dung,  and  by  way  of  change  a  little  guano-water.  “  Amateur,”  if  he 
has  any  close  observative  powers,  will  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  as  to  how  much  he  can  strengthen  the  manurial  dose,  as  the  plant  acquires 
vigour  and  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  Let  him  look  into  the  Florist  for  June, 
1870,  and  at  p.  139  he  will  find  a  sketch  of  a  house  for  pot  vines,  accompanied 
by  a  description  of  pot-culture  most  encouraging  to  amateurs. 

The  Vine  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  and  willing  plants  to  cultivate 
under  the  sun.  .  The  half  of  the  vines  in  the  country — and  some  extraordinary 
deaths  we  sometimes  hear  of — are  killed  by  mistaken  kindness.  During  the  past 
•severe  winter — which  will  long  be  remembered  in  this  country,  with  a  Negretti 
.and  Zarnbra  thermometer  indicating  from  10°  to  17°  of  frost,  our  vine  borders 
had  no  covering  whatever,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  border  of  the  early 
vinery,  and  the  border  of  a  Lady  Downe’s  house,  wherein  grapes  were  hanging  ; 
and  these  only  to  the  extent  of  a  thin  straw  hurdle,  with  a  view  to  throw  off 
snow.  For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  had  more  bother  and  annoyance  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  succession  of  mustard  and  cress,  than  in  growing  vines  and  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  grapes  throughout  the  year.  I  do  not  say  this  boastingly,  because 
next  to  the  currant  bush  in  the  scale  of  easy  cultivation,  I  believe  we  must  place 
the  vine  ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  no  very  high  indication  of  the  merits  of  a  gardener 
merely  to  be  a  grape-grower. — W.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey  Gardens. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DWARF  TREE  FERNS. 

E  have  here  some  very  pretty  little  plants  of  Lomaria  gibba  and  Blechnum 
corcovadense ,  on  stems  varying  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  the  heads  of 
the  former  being  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  latter  have 
from  nine  to  twelve  fronds  measuring  from  6  in.  to  18  in.  long.  As  these 
plants  are  very  valuable  for  dinner-table,  or  room  decoration,  and  less  than  a  year 
ago  were  ordinary  seedlings  in  small  pots,  an  account  of  the  mode  by  which  they 
were  formed  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  this  : — Small  healthy  plants  were 
selected,  and  the  soil  having  been  carefully  shaken  from  their  roots,  the  latter  were 
disentangled  and  drawn  out  to  their  full  length.  A  few  stout  twigs  such  as  those 
from  an  old  heath  broom  were  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  roots,  the 
latter  being  equally  distributed  amongst  and  around  the  former  as  far  as  they 
would  reach.  The  interstices  were  filled,  and  the  roots  enclosed  with  nice 
fibrous  peat,  a  coating  of  moss  being  placed  round  the  whole,  and  bound  evenly 
with  bast,  string,  or  copper  wire.  The  lower  part  of  the  artificial  stem  was  then 
cut  off  (somewhat  longer  than  the  required  height,  to  allow  for  fixing  in  the 
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soil),  and  they  were  placed  in  small,  well-drained  pots,  filled  up  in  the  usual 
manner  with  good  fibrous  sandy  peat.  To  prevent  them  from  flagging,  they 
were  placed  under  hand-glasses  in  a  warm  house  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  under 
which  a  hot-water  pipe  passes,  and  where  by  sprinkling  the  gravel  inside  the  glasses 
an  abundance  of  humidity  was  ensured.  At  first  the  glasses  were  kept  very 
close,  a  little  air  being  left  on  during  the  night  only.  They  were  frequently 
sprinkled  overhead,  and  the  stems  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  either  by 
dipping  them  in  a  tank  or  by  means  of  a  sponge,  inclining  them  to  one  side,  and 
repeatedly  pressing  the  contents  of  the  filled  sponge  over  the  stems.  Under 
this  treatment  they  soon  made  an  abundance  of  new  roots,  when  they  were 
gradually  inured  to  the  air  of  the  house,  but  the  stems  were  still  saturated 
several  times  daily ;  meanwhile  the  roots  fast  permeated  the  peat,  moss,  and 
twigs,  many  coming  to  the  outside,  when  they  received  another  coating  of  moss, 
and  this  was  continued  until  they  reached  the  soil  in  the  pot ;  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  had  done  this,  the  watering  of  the  stems  was  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  plants  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  soil  in  the  pot  for  their 
nourishment.  As  by  the  continual  wetting  the  soil  had  become  somewhat  soddened, 
all  that  could  be  conveniently  removed  was  replaced  by  fresh  earth,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  the  plants  were  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger.  They  now 
occupy  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  and  the  stems  measure  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in 
circumference. 

I  may  add  that  we  put  a  few  plants  of  the  hardy  Lcistrea  Filix-mas  cristata 
on  short  stems  in  the  same  way,  but  giving  them  less  heat  during  the  rooting 
process.  They  have  a  handsome  appearance,  but  I  have  no  doubt  would  require 
some  slight  protection  about  the  stems  during  very  sharp  weather,  especially  if 
planted  in  exposed  situations. — Thomas  Winkworth,  Holkham  Gardens. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  HARRISIANUM. 

^NE  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  orchids  for  which  the  lovers  of  choice  flowers 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Dominy,  and  which  is  named  after  Dr.  Harris,  of  Exeter, 
to  whom  Mr.  Dominy  thus  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  some  of  his 
earliest  teachings  on  the  subject  of  hybridizing  orchidaceous  plants.  For 
the  figure  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  by  whom 
the  plant  is  now  being  distributed. 

This  hybrid  Lady’s  Slipper,  which  is  a  cross  between  Cypripedium  barbatum 
and  C.  villosum ,  the  latter  having  been  the  mother  plant,  is  fully  described  by 
Professor  Reiclienbach  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  leaves  are  ligulate, 
narrower  than  those  of  barbatum,  broader  than  those  of  villosum,  tridentate 
at  the  apex,  glossy,  the  surface  tesselated  with  dark  green.  The  peduncle  is 
hairy,  bearing  flowers  as  large  as  in  the  largest  forms  of  C.  barbatum.  The 
upper  sepal  is  broad,  very  glossy,  with  confluent  atroviolaceous  streaks,  so  that  it 
appears  of  a  blackish-purple,  whitish  only  near  the  top  ;  the  petals  spread  at 
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CYPRIPEDIUM  HARRISIANUM. 

right  angles  and  are  ligulate-ovate  acute,  hairy  on  both  edges,  of  a  shining  port-wine 
colour,  with  a  dark  line  on,  the  middle  nerve  ;  and  the  lip  has  a  conical  sac,  with 
two  erect  blunt  lateral  horns,  of  a  light  port-wine  colour,  having  a  tinge  of  pale 
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green,  and  with  dark  brown  spots  on  both  sides.  The  staminode  is  very  like  that 
of  C.  barbatum. 

The  plant  before  us  is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  its  origin,  hybrid 
Orchids  having  been  till  within  a  very  few  years  unthought-of  acquisitions,  but 
is  also  most  valuable  for  its  ornamental  qualities,  and  while  partaking  largely  of 
the  characters  of  both  parents,  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  either  of  them.  It 
has  been  awarded,  as  it  well  deserves,  several  First-Class  Certificates. — T.  M. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  WINTER  BROCCOLIS. 


GffHOSE  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  our  winter  Broccoli  for  a 
AAj)  continuous  supply  for  the  early  months  of  the  year  will,  I  fear,  be  greatly 

¥  disappointed  this  season.  For  several  years  I*  have,  without  difficulty,. 

been  able  to  cut  nice  white  heads  during  December,  January,  and  February 
from  Walcheren,  Snow’s,  and  Osborn’s  Broccolis,  the  latter  of  which  has  invari¬ 
ably  stood  the  winter  well  with  me  ;  while  I  have  usually  put  a  good  supply  of 
the  two  former  into  frames  or  sheds  to  protect  them  from  frost.  About  the- 
middle  of  December  of  last  year  I  took  up  a  good  supply  of  Snow’s,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  keep  cutting  up  to  the  present  time  (February  7).  Some- 
"Walcheren,  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  and  put  into  the  same  frame,  being  in  a 
much  forwarder  state,  did  not  escape  the  frost  of  January  1,  though  in  a  frame 
well  covered  up  with  litter,  and  having  also  a  covering  of  snow.  So  intense  was 
the  frost,  that  an  ordinary  thermometer,  placed  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  garden,, 
went  down  to  5°  below  zero,  though  our  register  thermometer  only  indicated  2°r 
or  30°  of  frost.  Out-of-doors,  both  Osborn’s  and  Snow’s  Broccoli  are  alike  killed, 
and  I  fear  our  later  Broccolis  are  very  much  injured,  for  though  their  heads  are 
laid  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  on  January  1,  the 
subsequent  thawing  and  freezing  have  made  sad  havoc  amongst  them.  Greens  of 
every  kind  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  scarce  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I  doubt 
not  we  shall,  all  with  increased  delight,  hail  the  bright  weather  when  it  comes  to- 
bring  on  our  French  Beans,  Potatos,  &c.,  in  the  frames'  and  houses.  I  have  not 
seen  much  of  the  effects  of  the  severe  frost  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  but  I  hear 
very  sad  accounts  from  some  of  my  neighbours  of  the  destruction  wrought 
amongst  the  vegetables. — John  Clark,  Studley  Royal. 


ALPINE  AURICULAS. 

HE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  begin  to  look  for  new  faces-, 
among  the  seedlings  of  these  most  beautiful  spring  flowers.  So  great  an 
advance  has  latterly  been  made  in  them,  that  scarcely  too  much  can  be- 
said  in  their  praise.  .  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  very  easily 
managed.;  they  are  more  productive  of  offshoots  than  the  stage  Auriculas  ;  they 
bloom  much  more  abundantly,  producing  fine  full  trusses  of  large  bold  flowers, 
very  rich  and  bright  in  colour,  and  particularly  attractive. 
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The  question  is  frequently  asked,  what  are  the  differences  between  the  Alpine 
and  the  stage  Auriculas  ?  They  are  these  : — The  stage  varieties  have  a  fine 
white  mealy  paste  surrounding  the  eye,  and  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
white-edged  and  seifs,  as  well  as  some  of  the  grey-edged  varieties,  have  also 
white  foliage,  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  The  Alpine  sorts  do 
not  possess  this  mealy  property,  but  all  have  green  foliage,  and  the  blooms  have 
the  paste  of  different  shades  of  colour,  but  generally  yellow.  In  consequence  of 
the  Alpines  being  quite  void  of  all  this  farina,  they  are  not  so  susceptible  of  injury 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.  They  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  but  being  so 
very  hardy,  the  most  robust-growing  varieties  might  be  grown  in  borders  or  in 
beds  in  the  flower  garden,  and,  if  necessary,  after  blooming  the  plants  could  be 
removed  to  any  shady  part  of  the  garden,  taking  care  to  plant  them  in  a 
light  soil,  or  they  might  be  repotted  and  grown  on  in  this  way  until  the  following 
spring.  Many  persons  will  recollect  the  fine  collections  of  Alpine  Auriculas 
exhibited  at  the  London  shows  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  the  advance  made  in  this  beautiful  strain  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  so  much  improved,  and  are  so  greatly  admired,  there  is 
at  the  present  time  but  little  competition  in  this  class  of  flowers,  though  we  may 
hope  shortly  to  see  their  culture  taken  up  more  generally,  and  with  greater  spirit. 

As  a  guide  to  those  who  may  wish  to  become  exhibitors,  I  have  made  a 
selection  of  a  few  of  the  varieties  most  suitable  for  that  purpose  : — 


Jessie. — A  fine  large  flower,  of  dark  colour, 
shaded  with  violet,  the  truss  large  and  fine. 

Etna. — Fine  bright  crimson,  very  bright 
yellow  paste,  and  a  fine  large  truss. 

Black  Prince. — A  large  flower,  very  flat  and 
smooth,  very  dark,  with  a  fine  bright  yellow 
paste. 

Defiance. — Shaded  crimson,  good  bright  yel¬ 
low  paste,  large  and  fine. 

Novelty. — Dark,  shaded  with  violet,  large 
and  very  distinct. 

John  Leech.— Fine  rich  crimson,  very  smooth 
and  circular,  with  a  good  bi’ight  yellow  paste. 

Landseer. — Dark  maroon,  very  fine,  large 
bold  truss. 

Princess. — Very  dark  purple,  large  and  very 
smooth,  with  a  fine  white  paste. 


Lustre. — A  dense  rich  shaded  crimson,  very 
smooth  and  circular,  with  a  fine  bright  yellow 
paste,  quite  distinct. 

Selina. — A  very  fine  flower,  maroon  shaded 
with  violet,  the  eye  and  paste  very  circular  and 
nearly  white. 

King  of  Crimsons. — A  fine  large  smooth 
flower,  rich  crimson,  very  flat,  with  the  paste 
bright  yellow. 

Bertha. — Very  dark,  shaded  with  violet,  the 
paste  nearly  white. 

Wonderful. — Ye ry  large  crimson,  slightly 
shaded  with  violet,  fine  bright  yellow  paste. 

Brutus. — Fine  large  purple,  a  very  smooth 
circular  flower,  with  the  paste  nearly  white. 

Vivid. — Large  rich  crimson,  with  a  fine 
bright  yellow  paste. 


As  lists  too  long  are  sometimes  irksome,  I  have  only  described  a  few  of  those 
that  possess  the  greatest  merit,  and  have  been  successfully  exhibited. — John 
Ball,  Royal  Nursery ,  Slough. 
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bf^ERTAINLY  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  deciduous  trees,  especially  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  turn  to  a  bright  red  colour,  so  that  the  branches 
appear  to  be  decorated  with  red  ostrich  feathers.  This  description,  which 
we  find  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer’s  excellent  catalogue,  whence  also  our 
figure  (p.  GO)  is  derived,  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration,  but  simply  sets  forth  the 
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peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  tree,  which  is  one  of  moderate  growth, 
and  in  situations  where  it  will  thrive,  namely,  in  rather  moist  peaty  soil,  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  interesting  trees  which  can  be  employed  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  pleasure-ground,  its  gracefully  drooping  feathery  spray  being  alike 
charming,  whether  wearing  its  summer  livery  of  green,  or  putting  on  the  more 
glowing  tints  of  autumn.  The  accompanying  engraving,  prepared  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  by  Messrs.  Letts  and  Co.,  from  a 
handsomely-grown  tree  of  about  20  ft.  or  more  in  height,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  plumy  tufts  in  which  the  annual  spray  is  produced.  It  certainly  is  “  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  deciduous  trees.” — M. 

NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

(^fHE  Royal  Horticultural  Society  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very 
pleasant  gathering  of  plants  and  flowers  seen  at  South  Kensington  both  on 
'“Ad  the  18th  of  January  and  the  loth  of  February;  for  from  the  aristocratic 
Ay  Orchids  down  to  the  more  homely  Hyacinths,  there  was  a  charming  series 
of  gay-flowering  plants.  On  the  former  occasion,  a  First-Class  Certificate  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  the  pretty  hybrid  Cypripedium  vexillarium , 
a  dwarf  form  raised  between  C.  Fairrieanum  and  barbatum  ;  also  to  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  for  two  new  British  Ferns,  namely,  Adicmtum  Capillus- Veneris  admirabile ,  a 
most  graceful,  free-growing  kind,  with  something  of  the  character  of  A.  cunea- 
tum  ;  and  S colop endrium  vulgare  consummatum ,  with  broadish,  curiously  branched, 
and  prettily  toothed  fronds.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.  received  a  Second- 
Class  Certificate  for  Ficus  lanceolcita ,  a  distinct  plant,  with  narrow,  coriaceous, 
shining  leaves  a  foot  long,  standing  out  horizontally  from  the  erect*  stem.  A 
similar  award  was  given  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  the  singular  buff-coloured 
large-flowered  Mormodes  Colossus. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Bull  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  a 
pretty  African  bulb  Gastronemci  sanguineum  jlammeum ,  a  two-flowered  variety, 
with  rosy-carmine  flowers.  Similar  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  Denning,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londesborough,  for  the  charming  white  TrichopiUa  (Pilumnci)  fragrans  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  for  the  dwarf -habited 
Agave  Bessereriana  cimcena ,  a  plant  which  appears  to  be  grown  also  as  A.  macro- 
donta.  A  new  variety  of  Primula  sinensis  named  Princess  Louise ,  shown  by 
Mr.  Tomkins,  Spark-Hill  Nursery,  Birmingham,  was  awarded  a  First-Class 
Certificate ;  the  flowers  were  of  large  size,  and  of  unwonted  substance,  smooth, 
nicely  fringed,  white,  flushed  with  rosy  lilac.  Mr.  William  Paul  also  showed 
some  grand  plants  of  his  Waltham  White  Primula ,  one  of  the  purest-coloured 
varieties  ever  seen,  and  though  it  has  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  it,  equally 
deserving  a  first-class  certificate  with  the  foregoing,  because  so  distinct  in 
character. 

The  collections  of  Cyclamen  persicum  were  very  beautiful  and  varied,  and 
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being  set  down  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  formed  cheering  patches  of  bright 
colours.  The  progress  made  with  this  flower  of  late  years  is  something  remark¬ 
able,  especially  in  the  direction  of  deep-coloured  varieties. 

Cut  Camellias  made  a  nice  display  also.  Looking  over  them,  I  was  able  to 
note  the  following  as  among  the  finest  shown  : — Relvingtoniana ,  shaded  carmine, 
with  white  blotches,  very  fine  and  showy  ;  Saccoi  nova ,  very  pretty  and 
finely  formed  ;  Elegans ;  Jenny  Lind ,  white,  with  slight  stripes  of  pale  rose; 
Alba  plena;  Monarch ,  deep  red  ;  Benneyi ,  shaded  rose  ;  and  Jeffersoni.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  also  sent  large  Camellias  in  pots,  well-grown  and  freely-flowered,  and  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  their  cultivation. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii  was  shown,  in  flower,  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  ;  but, 
as  seen  on  this  occasion,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  as  a  forcing  kind  to  Spiraea 
(Hoteia)  japonica,  so  well  known,  and  extensively  used  for  the  purpose. — E.  D. 


GAEDEN  NOTES  FOE  MAECH. 

JfljftARCH  is  generally  a  busy  month,  there  being  always  so  many  things 
that  require  to  be  done,  even  after  the  mildest  and  most  favourable 
winter  ;  but  when  one  so  severe  as  that  now  drawing  to  a  close  occurs,  it 
is  a  busy  month  indeed.  Every  exertion  should  be  made  to  push  forward 
and  complete  all  work  that  has  been  unavoidably  retarded.  The  soil  should  now 
be  ready,  by  previous  preparation,  for  the  reception  of  the  crops.  The  advantage 
of  early  Autumn  ridging  is  shown  in  the  finely  pulverized  state  of  the  soil  now, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  levelled  for  the  reception  of  crops.  Where  this 
has  been  neglected,  some  difficulty  may  be  found,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  in  getting 
in  the  seeds*  if  the  weather  be  wet  and  unfavourable  during  this  month.  Where  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  open  nature,  I  advise  to  commence  sowing  as  early  as  possible  ;  but 
in  heavy  retentive  soils,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  the  principal  crops  until  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  soil  be  dry,  proceed  with  the  planting  of 
early  Potatos  at  the  beginning,  and  the  general  crop  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Plant  Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  rows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  apart,  and  15  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  on  some  spare  piece  of  ground.  Sow  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
twice  during  the  month  for  successional  crops  ;  and  earth  up  and  rod  the  early- 
sown  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  fit.  Sow  Leeks  and  the  main  crop  of  Onions  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible  ;  select  a  piece  of  ground  already  in  good  condition  for 
this  purpose,  instead  of  digging  in  a  quantity  of  fresh  manure  previous  to  sowing 
the  seed,  tread  the  soil  firmly,  and  sow  in  shallow  drills  about  a  foot  apart. 
Transplant  autumn-sown  Onions.  Sow  Parsnips  for  a  general  crop  in  deeply  dug 
or  trenched  ground.  Sow  some  Early  Horn  Carrot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  in  rows  about  8  in.  apart,  and  the  general  crop  of  other  Carrots  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  in  rows  about  14  in.  apart.  Sow  some  Parsley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  a  good  breadth  towards  the  end.  Sow  Brussels 
Sprouts ,  Savoys ,  Kales,  and  Cauliflower  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  and 
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Broccoli ,  Beet ,  Salsafy ,  and  Scorzonera  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  also  some 
Turnip ,  Spinach ,  Radishes ,  and  Lettuces  for  succession.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cms- 
in  heat,  also  Tomatos ,  Sweet  Basil ,  Marjoram ,  Savory ,  Thyme ,  &c.  Fork  Asparagus 
beds  over  lightly ;  sow  some  seed  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  make  fresh 
plantations.  Dress  and  dig  over  beds  of  Herbs ,  and  make  fresh  plantations. 
Clean  and  dig  all*  borders  and  vacant  ground. 

The  directions  given  last  month  for  fruiting  Pine  Plants  should  be  at  once 
attended  to,  if  not  already  carried  out.  Whilst  the  fruits  are  in  flower,  keep  a 
dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  give  a  little  air  at  every  opportunity.  The  whole 
stock  of  succession  plants  will  now  want  looking  over,  and  most  of  them  fresh 
potting.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  mild  weather  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
the  plants  may  receive  no  check  ;  the  beds  should  have  some  fresh  tan  added  to 
them  before  the  plants  are  replunged.  Pines  will  grow  in  a  variety  of  soils  ;  turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  rotten  dung,  or  peat,  answers-  well.  In  potting,  all  the  plants 
which  have  fine,  strong,  healthy  roots  should  have  a  liberal  shift ;  but  all  badly- 
rooted  plants  should  have  the  greater  portion  or  all  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a  few 
of  the  bottom  leaves  taken  off,  and  be  potted  afresh  in  the  same,  or  even  smaller 
pots,  as  may  appear  best.  It  is  most  essential  to  have  a  good  start ;  get  plenty 
of  fine,  strong,  healthy  roots  at  first,  and  shift  freely  afterwards.  In  fresh  plung¬ 
ing  them,  give  plenty  of  room,  and  see  that  the  bottom  heat  does  not  fluctuate  much 
above  or  below  85°,  at  about  which  it  should  be  kept  during  the  whole  of  the 
growing  season  ;  keep  the  pits  rather  close  until  the  plants  begin  to  root  freely  into 
the  fresh  soil,  when  air  should  be  admitted  more  liberally.  With  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  sun,  air  should  be  admitted  freely  to  Vines  ;  give  a  little  air  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  begins  to  rise  in  the  morning,  gradually  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  day  advances,  and  always  close  up  soon  in  the  afternoon.  Attend  to 
the  directions  given  last  month,  which  are  equally  applicable  this.  Late  Vines 
should  be  pruned  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  When  the  Peaches  in  the  early 
house  begin  to  swell,  keep  up  a  temperature  of  about  GO0  at  night,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  or  15°  during  the  day.  Keep  inside  borders  well  watered  with  tepid  water, 
and  attend  to  thinning,  stopping  and  tying  down  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in 
growth  ;  give  abundance  of  air  to  late  houses.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  for 
Figs,  and  continue  to  pinch  off  the  terminal  buds  of  the  young  shoots  when  they 
have  made  five  or  six  joints ;  keep  plants  in  pots  and  tubs  well  watered,  also 
those  in  inside  borders.  Give  Cherries  abundance  of  air,  and  pinch  off  the  points 
of  the  lateral  branches  unless  wanted  to  fill  up  vacancies  ;  keep  down  aphides  an£ 
caterpillars.  For  Strawberries ,  see  instructions  given  last  month.  Prepare  beds 
for  Cucumbers  sown  last  month,  and  plant  out  when  fit.  Sow  a  few  Melons  for 
an  early  crop. 

All  operations  in  the  Fruit  Garden  having  been  at  a  standstill  during  the  frost, 
a  number  of  things  will  now  require  immediate  attention.  There  will  probably  be 
a  good  deal  of  fruit-tree  planting  yet  to  be  done,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
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pushing  forward  with  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  also  be  completed  forthwith,  and  preparation  should 
be  made  for  protecting  wall  trees  when  in  flower  should  the  weather  render  it 
necessary.  Grafting  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Most  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  will  need 
considerable  attention.  Soils,  pots,  crocks,  sticks,  labels,  &c.,  should  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  general  shifting  of  the  plants,  an  operation  that  should  be  most 
carefully  performed.  To  careless  potting,  improper  soils,  and  incautious  watering 
may  be  ascribed  half  the  failures  in  plant-growing.  When,  in  potting,  the  soil 
is  put  in  loose  or  left  in  holes,  the  plant  can  never  thrive  ;  but  when  the  soil 
is  put  about  the  roots  compactly  and  properly,  then  the  plant  grows  freely  and 
roots  well ;  every  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  this  operation.  Newly 
potted  plants  require  watering  with  care  ;  generally  they  may  stand  a  week  or 
more  before  any  is  required,  but  when  given,  it  should  be  done  effectually. 
Give  Hard-woocled  Plants  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  but  guard  carefully 
against  cutting  winds.  Pay  every  attention  to  watering.  Specimen  plants 
coming  into  flower  will  require  careful  watering.  Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds 
will  also  require  liberal  supplies.  All  autumn-struck  cuttings  that  have  been 
wintered  in  pots  and  frames  should  now  be  potted  off  and  encouraged  to  grow  ; 
and  a  stock  of  any  kind  wanted  for  summer  decoration  should  be  increased  by 
spring-struck  cuttings.  Verbena ,  Petunia ,  Lobelia ,  and  other  cuttings  put  in  last 
month  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  struck.  Prepare  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  sow 
Cinerarias ,  Primulas ,  Petunias ,  C annas,  Tropceolums ,  Balsams ,  Cockscombs ,  and 
seeds  of  all  tender  plants. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Floiver-Garden  and  Pleasure-Ground 
may  be  proceeded  with  during  the  month.  The  making  or  altering  of  walks, 
the  laying-down  of  turf,  and  all  other  such  like  operations,  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ments  of  every  description,  should  be  pushed  on  vigorously  and  completed  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  anything  like  a  neat  finished  appearance  is  desired  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Prune  trees  and  shrubs,  and  dig  borders.  Finish  planting  Poses ,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  pruning  of  them.  See  that  all  standard  plants  are  properly 
secured  to  stakes.  Look  over  beds  planted  with  bulbs,  remove  all  protecting 
material,  if  not  already  done,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  keep  it  open,  and 
to  give  it  a  neat  and  fresh  appearance.  Examine  carefully  all  flower  beds,  and 
fill  up  all  failures  occasioned  by  the  winter.  Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  walks, 
and  attend  to  neatness. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


AMARYLLIS  (HIPPEASTRUM)  LEOPOLDII. 

HE  bulbs  of  this  fine  new  Hippeastrum  were  imported  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  Peru,  the  country  which  yielded  to  the 
same  successful  explorer — the  unfortunate  Pearce — the  beautiful  Hippeas- 
dp  trum  pardinum  already  figured  in  the  Flokist.  It  was  named  Leopoldii 
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in  honour  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens  in  1869.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust  and  vigorous-growing 
plant,  with  very  large  flowers,  having  broad  expanded  perianth  segments,  which 
mark  it  out  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  garden  forms  of  Hippeastrum,  and  as 


Amaryllis  Leopoldii. 

one  of  the  noblest  of  its  race.  It  was  indeed  regarded  by  Pearce  as  the  finest 
of  all  the  Amaryllids  he  had  met  with  in'his  journeyings. 

The  leaves  are  stout  and  broadly  strap-shaped  ;  and  the  scape  is  stout,  sup¬ 
porting  about  two  flowers,  which  measure  fully  7  in.  in  expansion,  and  consist  of 
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six  broadly  obovate  perianth  segments,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  of  a  clouded 
crimson,  while  the  tips  are  of  a  greenish  or  creamy  white.  The  base  of  the 
shallow  tube  is  also  of  a  greenish  white,  and  from  this  a  bifid  white  bar  passes 

•a 

upwards  into  each  of  the  segments,  forming  a  ten-pointed  star.  Our  engraving 
is  borrowed  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  plant  has  gained  a  First-Class 
Certificate. — T.  M. 


THE  HE W  DAHLIAS  OF  1869  AS  SEEN  IN  1870. 


HAVE  to  treat  in  this  paper  of  the  new  flowers  sent  out  last  year,  and 
tested  last  season.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  season  hostile  to 
the  Dahlia  on  the  whole,  and  so  the  reputations  of  the  flowers  must  be 
handled  tenderly.  It  would  be  unwise  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  at  the  end  of 
such  a  summer,  since  it  might  have  to  be  recalled  when  the  flowers  have  again  been 
subjected  to  the  further  test  of  another  season’s  growth.  This  much  stated,  I 
pass  on  to  a  criticism  of  such  flowers  as  came  under  my  notice. 

What  of  the  Salisbury  flowers  ?  Here  they  are  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Keynes’ 
catalogue  : — 


Aristides  (Rawlings). — Deep  crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  good  form,  fine  substance  and 
florets  ;  constant,  but  came  small ;  yet  a  flower  to  be  tried  again  in  almost  certain  hope  of  its 
proving  fine  and  useful. 

Royalty  (Rawlings). — A  rich  golden  yellow  self,  that  seems  to  come  good  early  in  the 
season,  therefore  of  value  for  early  exhibitions.  I  remember  this  variety  being  very  finely 
shown  a3  a  seedling,  but  the  hot  summer  of  1870  was  decidedly  against  it.  I  dare  not  com¬ 
mend  or  condemn  it  further,  but  must  wait  another  season’s  growth. 

Gipsy  King  (Rawlings). — A  novel  shade  of  mulberry,  of  good  size,  fine  substance  and 
florets,  as  wTell  as  constant.  Exhibitors  should  include  this  in  their  next  list  of  purchases. 

Charles  Backhouse  (Goodwin). — A  bright  scarlet  self  flower  of  a  fine  hue  of  colour,  and  the 
flowers  of  exquisite  shape  ;  came  small  this  last  season,  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  heat. 
I  am  afraid  this  is  an  uncertain  flower,  but  shall  give  it  another  season’s  test. 

Thomas  Ilobbs  (Keynes). — A  good,  reliable,  and  constant  show  flower,  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour ;  in  point  of  high-class  quality  not  a  flower  to  get  uproariously  enthusiastic  about, 
but  should  be  included  in  large  collections. 

Nelly  Buckell  (Keynes). — Pale  blush,  suffused  with  pink ;  a  largo  flower  of  no  great 
pretensions. 

James  Grieve  (Keynes). — Described  as  having  a  yellow,  but  really  has  a  buff  ground,  the 
florets  deeply  edged  with  crimson.  This  came  late,  and  was  large  and  coarse,  and  I  fear  it 
will  never  be  much  better. 

Paul  of  Paisley  (Keynes). — A  self-lilac  flower  of  a  somewhat  deep  bright  hue,  and  named 
after  that  well-known  Scotch  florist  “  Willie  ”  Paul,  of  Paisley  ;  a  deep  full  flower,  high  centre, 
good  florets,  and  constant. 

Mrs.  Eckford  (Keynes). — A  blush  flowrer  of  large  size,  slightly  tipped ;  constant,  and  will 
be  useful  to  large  exhibitors  in  making  up  the  back  row  of  a  stand. 

Pretender  (Keynes). — Sent  out  as  a  Avhite  ground  flower  edged  with  lilac,  but  unless 
closely  shaded  comes  as  a  pale  lilac  self ;  somewhat  flat  and  a  little  coarse. 

Golden  Eagle  (Keynes). — Yellow,  with  an  edge  or  lacing  of  maroon,  like  a  Picotee  ;  a  good 
constant  flower,  but  somewhat  pointed  in  the  florets. 

Roundhead  (Keynes). — A  large  and  somewhat  novel  flower,  of  a  hue  of  colour  rosembling 
a  bright  reddish  bronze  ;  quite  unique  in  this  respect,  and  representing  shades  no  two  scarcely 
could  agree  about ;  fine  quality  and  good  shape. 

Of  Fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  Keynes  sent  out  the  four  following  varieties  in  May, 
1870,  viz.  : — 

Purple  Flake  (Keynes). — White  ground,  writh  flakes  of  pale  bright  purple  ;  came  somewhat 
thin,  but  should  be  tried  again  ere  abandoned. 
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Judy  (Keynes). — Yellow,  thickly  striped  and  spotted  with  bright  maroon  ;  a  good  useful 
Fancy  of  undoubted  quality. 

Model  (Eckford). — Pale  buff  ground,  with  stripes  of  clear  maroon ;  good  form,  florets,  and 
substance,  and  likely  to  prove  very  useful. 

Lord  Dalkeith  (Keynes). — A  light  ground  flower,  the  florets  edged  with  purple  and  dashed 
with  crimson ;  a  flower  of  but  middling  quality  as  seen  this  season. 

A  much  shorter  list  of  new  flowers  went  out  last  season  from  the  Slough 
establishment.  I  estimate  these  as  follows  : — 

Alice  Gair  (Turner). — A  charming  edged  flower,  each  floret  being  handsomely  laced  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground. 

Head  Master  (Turner). — A  good  deep  rose-coloured  self,  of  undoubted  fine  qualities,  and 
likely  to  prove  very  useful  to  exhibitors. 

Mrs.  Coleman  (Turner). — White  ground,  with  regular  edge  of  crimson,  fine  form,  and  a 
beautiful  flower  when  caught  in  good  condition. 

Oxonian  (Turner). — A  good  self  flower  of  a  purple  hue,  dashed  with  blue  ;  good  substance 
and  quality. 

Provost  (Turner). — A  large  but  very  useful  shaded  orange  flower ;  quite  constant,  and  of 
fair  quality. 

Sunshine  (Turner). — Bright  yellow,  tipped  with  red  ;  showy  and  good. 

Toison  d'Or  (Turner). — Probably  the  best  yellow  self  in  cultivation;  of  good  size,  fine 
florets  and  substance,  and  very  constant. 

Singular  to  state,  Mr.  Turner’s  list  did  not  contain  a  single  Fancy  variety. 
Such  is  my  estimate.  The  experience  of  others  may  differ  widely  from  my 
own.  Be  it  so.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  set  down  some  account  of  the 
Dahlias  of  1869  as  I  saw  them  in  1870. — Quo. 


SALVIA  PATENS— A  FINE  OLD  PLANT. 

NE  of  the  most  striking  displays  of  blue  in  a  flower  garden  I  ever  saw 
was  that  made  by  a  large  bed  of  Salvia  patens  at  Dunrobin  ;  and  mark, 
<jg(3)  the  plants  which  were  used  had  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  same 
year !  I  was  advised  to  try  this  plan  of  treating  the  Salvia  patens  by  the 
late  Lady  Willoughby  D’Eresby,  who  was  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  sympathetic, 
and  friendly  patrons  of  gardening  I  have  ever  met  with.  Those  who  used  to  visit 
Drummond  Castle  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lady  Willoughby  D’Eresby  will  not 
question  the  above  statement.  Where  have  ever  such  masses  of  true  blue  been 
seen  as  under  the  terrace  on  the  long  border  at  Drummond  Castle  ?  The  other 
day  I  was  reminded  of  this,  in  getting  up  a  bed  of  Salvia  patens  that  continued 
flowering  into  the  dead  of  winter.  Seeds  afford  the  best  means  of  raising  this  plant 
for  flower-garden  purposes,  but  they  should  be  started  in  a  cool  temperature,  for 
raised  in  a  high  temperature  this  beautiful  plant,  whether  from  seed  or  from 
cuttings,  is  comparatively  but  a  weed. 

Salvia  patens  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  1837.  I  think  Nee, 
the  Spanish  botanist,  discovered  the  plant ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Parkinson,  British 
Consul  at  Mexico,  who  introduced  it.  Some  research  is  necessary  to  make  out 
the  proper  name  of  the  plant.  Nee  called  it  A  grandijlora,  but  this  name  being 
preoccupied,  Cavanilles  gave  it  that  of  S.  patens ,  while  Kunth  describing  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Bonpland’s  specimens,  unaware  of  Cavanilles’  figure  and  description, 
called  it  S.  spectabilis. 
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In  1868  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Peru  seed  of  Salvia  u  spectabilis”  which, 
seems  more  intensely  blue  than  the  ordinary  variety,  but  will  this  continue  ?  At 
the  time  I  refer  to,  I  received  fourteen  other  kinds  of  Salvias  from  South 
America.  Some  of  ■them  had  flowers  of  extraordinary  length,  and  of  beautiful 
tints  of  purple,  but  only  the  S.  patens  proved  worthy  of  culture  out-doors.  There 
are  some  two  hundred  species  of  Salvia  found  in  South  America,  only  a  very  few 
of  which  are  known  in  British  gardens.  Of  the  hardier  sorts,  only  three  are  in 
general  cultivation,  viz.,  S.  fulgens ,  S.  patens ,  and  S.  Grahami.  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland  I  have  seen  such  masses  of  S.  fulgens  as  I  never  saw  of  any 
other  scarlet  flower.  At  my  residence  here  S .  patens  seems  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Iris ;  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland  S.  Grahami  is  found  as  a  large  ever¬ 
green  bush , — so  sweet  and  so  valuable  for  flower-vases  in  winter. 

To  get  a  good  bed  of  Salvia  patens  work  the  plants  from  seed,  and  by  good 
culture  the  bed  will  be  unique.  I  find  that  where  Alstromerias  do  well,  there 
also  will  the  Salvia  patens  thrive. — Charls  M’Donald,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

S  the  time  is  coming  on  for  sowing  seeds,  I  would  strongly  recommend  all 
who  have  a  large  supply  of  Spinach  to  keep  up,  to  sow  a  packet  of  the 
New  Zealand  Spinach.  I  have  grown  it  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  all 
through  the  past  dry  season  it  only  required  two  waterings.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  gathering  it,  as  it  keeps  running  and  throwing  out  fresh  leaves 
until  the  frost  cuts  it  off  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds,  being  very  hard,  should  be 
steeped  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing,  which  causes  them  to 
germinate  more  readily.  Sown  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  plunged  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  80°  and  a  top  heat  of  about  70°,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  makes  its 
appearance.  When  the  second  leaf  is  fairly  seen,  as  many  well  drained  6-in. 
pots  as  may  be  required,  should  be  got  ready  ;  a  compost  of  good  fibry  loam,  with 
leaf-mould  and  a  little  rotten  dung,  should  also  be  prepared,  by  well  mixing  the 
ingredients  together  and  passing  them  through  a  sieve.  This  soil  should  be  put 
where  it  will  get  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  seed-pot.  The 
young  plants  should  be  potted  quite  up  to  the  seed-leaf,  three  into  each  pot,  at 
equal  distances  round  the  edge,  and,  after  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water, 
should  be  removed  to  a  close,  warm  place  for  some  time,  until  they  fairly  start 
into  growth.  They  will  soon  begin  to  grow  very  fast,  but  should  be  taken  to  a 
house  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and  can  be  kept  a  little  cooler,  and  then 
gradually  hardened  off  until  by  the  last  week  of  April  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
in  a  cold  frame  until  planting-out  time,  as  early  in  May  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

About  a  week  before  planting-out,  a  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  generally  a 
border  12  ft.  wide,  along  the  centre  of  which  a  line  is  stretched,  and  at  every 
8  ft.  a  pit  18  in.  deep  and  3  ft.  across  is  taken  outlaying  the  soil  all  round. 
Then  two  good  barrow-loads  of  hot  dung  are  put  into  each  hole,  the  dung  is  well 
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trodden  in,  the  soil  laid  up  over  it,  and  a  bell  glass,  or  u  cloche,”  put  on  each  hill ; 
a  watch  stick  is  also  put  in,  so  that  the  state  of  the  heat  may  be  known.  As  soon 
as  there  is  a  little  warmth  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine,  as  many  pots  of 
plants  as  there  are  hills  are  brought  out,  and  a  potful  planted  on  the  top  of 
each,  the  glasses  being  replaced  ;  they  are  well  watered  and  a  rhubarb  leaf 
is  laid  on  each  of  the  glasses  if  the  sun  is  bright,  but  only  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  In  a  few  days  they  must  have  a  little  air.  They  will  soon  need  the 
glasses  to  be  taken  off  altogether.  At  this  stage  strong  hooked  pegs  should  be 
got,  and  each  plant  pegged  down  in  a  different  direction.  After  this  they  will 
require  nothing  unless  very  dry  weather  should  occur,  when  a  good  watering  will 
be  beneficial.  The  growth  of  this  crop  saves  an  immense  deal  of  labour  and 
anxiety  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Round  or  Summer  Spinach,  for  having 
once  got  it,  you  have  it  all  the  season.  I  consider  it  invaluable  where  spinach  is 
one  of  the  daily  articles  of  demand  in  the  kitchen. — Sherwood. 


MAUD  HOGG  PEAR. 


which 


NEW  English  seedling  Pear,  of  which  we  take  the  following  descriptive 
account  from  Dr.  Hogg’s  Gardeners’  Year-Book  for  1871  : — 

u  The  fortunate  raiser  of  that  excellent  Apple  Mannington’s  Pearmain 
has  been  equally  successful  in  raising  a  number  of  seedling  Pears,  some  of 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  become  established  varieties  in  British  gardens.  A 


native  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  where  no  more  uncongenial  soil  and  climate  for 
delicate  varieties  of  fruits  could  be  found,  this  new  gain  of  Mr.  Mannington’s,  which 
we  now  describe,  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  autumn  Pear  of  great  excellence. 
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“  The  fruit  is  above  the  medium  size  and  oblong-obovate.  The  skin  is 
entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  warm  brown  russet  like  that  of  the  Brown  Beurre , 
and  has  a  slight  orange  glow  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  very  much  like  the 
Chaumontel ;  there  is  no  yellow  or  ground-colour  visible.  Eye  open,  with  very 
short  segments,  and  set  in  an  irregular-ribbed  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long 
and  rather  slender,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender 
and  buttery,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured.  A  dessert  Pear  of  the  first 
quality.  In  use  from  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November,  till 
December. 

“  The  seed  was  sown  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  tree  has  borne  fruit 
this  year  for  the  first  time.” 


MELON-GROWING  AT  BURGHLEY. 


«AST  season  I  advised  my  noble  employer  to  build  me  a  span-roofed  house 
for  the  growth  of  Melons  in  the  summer,  and  Cucumbers  in  winter.  The 

?  house  is  60  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  with  a  bed  in  the  middle,  and  a  path 
all  round,  and  it  is  divided  across  the  centre.  I  have  only  used  one  division 
for  Melons,  the  other  being  engaged  with  Pines.  On  the  16th  of  March  last  I 
planted  out  nine  Melon  plants,  eight  of  which  were  Gilbert’s  selected  Victory  of 
Bath  and  one  Burghley  Green-flesh.  They  were  allowed  a  border  along  one  side 
of  the  bed  3  ft.  wide  and  14  in.  deep.  Each  plant  was  staked  up  to  the  wires, 
being  run  up  with  a  clean  stem  to  the  top  of  the  stakes,  and  was  then  brought 
over  the  wires  without  stopping  until  it  reached  within  two  feet  of  the  other 
aide  of  the  house,  wdien  it  was  stopped.  On  the  24th  of  June  I  cut  the  first  four 
Victory  of  Bath,  each  weighing  between  4^-  lb.  and  5  lb ;  from  that  time  to  the 
20th  of  July  I  have  cut  sixty-six  more,  making  a  first  crop  of  seventy  melons, 
averaging  3  lb.  each,  from  the  nine  plants. 

When  the  first  crop  was  swelling,  the  second  was  setting  without  any  artificial 
means  ;  indeed  they  set  so  thickly  that  some  scores  had  to  be  cut  cff.  We  left 
forty,  which  were  in  every  respect  as  good  as  before.  The  weather  being  fine,  they 
grew  at  a  rate  that  quite  astonished  me,  and  in  September  and  October  we  cut 
the  whole.  As  usual,  the  third  crop  was  more  numerous  than  the  second,  but 
having  winter  Cucumbers  ready  to  put  out,  I  very  reluctantly  pulled  them  up. 
Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  saw  them  in  July,  and  pronounced  them  grand.  One 
of  the  second-crop  fruit,  weighing  5  lb.,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Hogg,  along  with  four 
others  about  the  size  of  pullets’  eggs,  in  order  to  show  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
variety. 

Melons  are  subject  to  many  pests,  as  red-spider,  thrips,  and  green-fly,  also  the 
gout,  but  armed  with  so  many  insect-killers  as  we  now  have,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.  As  a  remedy  for  red-spider,  keep  the  house  humid.  For  the  thrips, 
mix  one  pint  of  soot  and  one  pint  of  lime  in  a  four-gallon  can  of  water ;  let 
this  stand  all  night,  and  then  syringe  the  plants  ;  do  this  once  a  week,  always 
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making  it  afresh,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  tlirips.  For  the  green-fly 
use  Appleby’s  Fumigator  and  his  prepared  tobacco-paper.  To  effectually  cure 
the  gouty  stems,  place  four  bricks  flat-ways  round  each  plant,  filling  up  inside 
the  bricks  with  charcoal,  and  never  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  go  inside  the  bricks. 

The  soil  I  use  is  good  sound  turfy  loam,  rather  light  than  heavy,  trodden 
firmly  before  planting.  Excepting  syringing  with  the  soot  and  lime  water  once 
a  week,  I  never  allow  any  water  to  touch  the  foliage.  By  keeping  the  floor  and 
the  bed  moist,  the  plants  will  help  themselves. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


@HE  Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Anniversary  meeting 
on  the  14th  ult.  was  of  a  very  favourable  character.  The  Society’s 

f  finances  are  improving,  the  Committees  work  well,  the  W ednesday  meetings 
are  eminently  successful,  and  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  the  real  horticultural 

workshop  of  the  Society,  though  reduced  in  size  from  30  acres  to  12,  is  yet  likely  to  be  even 
more  useful  than  before,  because  its  contents  will  be  more  select,  and  its  keeping  better 
cared  for,  while  the  space  will  be  enough  for  all  necessary  work.  Mr.  Murray  is  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Economic  Entomology  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  and  the  International 
Exhibition  is  expected  to  make  adequate  return  to  the  Fellows  for  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  those  who  visit  it. 

-  have  lately  met  with  Gynerium  argenteum  pumilum,  a  dwarf  form 

of  Pampas  Grass ,  exactly  suited  for  positions  where  a  miniature  Pampas  might 

be  desired.  It  is  a  plant  with  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  Pampas,  except 

its  bulk  and  height ;  its  flowering  culms  rise  only  about  3  ft.,  where  the  ordinary  kind  grown 
beside  it  reaches  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  the  panicle  is  erect,  silvery,  and  of  somewhat  pyramidal  outline, 
in  which  respect  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  a  seedling,  now  of  several 
years’  probation,  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  the  Sunningdale  Nursery. 

-  following  mixture  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Mildew,  Scale ,  Mealy-bug,  Red-spider,  and  Thrips  on  out-door  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  on  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  : — 2  oz.  flowers  of  sulphur,  worked 

into  a  paste  with  a  little  water ;  2  oz.  washing  soda  ;  ^  oz.  common  shag  tobacco  ;  and  a  piece  of 
quicklime  about  the  size  of  a  duck’s  egg ;  put  all  into  a  saucepan  with  1  gallon  of  water,  boil, 
and  stir  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  let  the  whole  settle  until  it  becomes  cold  and  clear.  It 
should  then  be  poured  off,  leaving  the  sediment  behind,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  In 
using  it  water  is  to  be  added,  according  to  the  strength  or  substance  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
plants  are  to  be  thoroughly  syringed  afterwards. 

-  J&ohe  samples  of  Celery  recently  sent  to  us  enable  us  to  say  that 

Williams  Matchless  White ,  a  tall  Celery  (3  ft.),  weighing  5  lb.  5  oz.,  was  tender 

and  solid,  and  of  a  remarkably  sweet  and  mild  flavour  ;  in  fact,  much  superior  to 

Turner’s  Incomparable  ;  while  Williams'  Matchless  Red,  which  grew  about  the  same  height, 
and  weighed  41b.  14  oz.,  was  remarkably  solid  and  fleshy,  tender,  mild  in  flavour,  and  with 
very  little  colour.  Matchless  Pink  had  much  the  same  appearance,  but  had  a  stronger-flavour. 
These  two  varieties  of  Matchless  Celery  are  undoubtedly  good,  and  might  be  grown  without 
risk  of  disappointment. 

-  £The  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe  reports,  in  a  contemporary,  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  best  Early  Potato  in  the  world  (not  a  frame  Potato)  is  the  old  original 
Ashleaf  ;  but,  as  it  requires  extra  cultivation  and  shelter  from  spring  frosts, 
which  destroy  the  haulm,  he  recommends  the  Royal  Ashleaf,  which  is  very  hardy,  a  good 
cropper,  always  level  and  uniform  in  shape,  and  very  good.  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  is  also  an  admir- 
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able  early  out-of-doors  potato.  He  adds : — “  I  do  not  keep  any  very  early  round  potatos,  but 
these  are  early  and  good,  and  the  only  two  round  kinds  that  I  keep, — Gryfro  Castle  Seedling,  and 
Napoleon,  alias  Early  Emperor.  The  former  is  the  best  and  nuttiest  of  the  class  Regents,  and 
the  last  has  no  equal  for  shape  (true  Pebble),  and  is  mild  and  good.” 

- She  best  method  of  growing  the  Gladiolus  for  general  decorative  purposes 

is  to  plant  the  corms  amongst  American  plants,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  ground 

year  after  year,  until  they  become  patches  producing  scores  of  spikes  of  bloom. 

This  saves  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble,  and  insures  a  fine  show  of  bloom.  The  Japan  Lilies — 
speciosum,  auratum,  giganteum,  &c., — should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Left  in  the  ground 
year  after  year,  the  plants  throw  up  with  immense  vigour.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  these  splendid  plants  is  that  of  annual  potting. 

-  ^he  Scarlet  and  Zonal  race  of  Pelargoniums  are,  as  Dr.  Denny  remarks, 

much  in  want  of  a  distinctive  name.  In  the  face  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of 

the  name  “  Scarlet”  for  flowers  of  all  hues,  to  “  Zonal”  for  many  which  have  no 

zones,  and  to  “  Geranium,”  which  would  bo  robbing  the  true  Geraniums  of  their  good  name,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Sweet’s  name  of  Ciconium  should  be  taken  up  for  them.  It  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  him  to  this  very  group,  which  he  describes  as  “  a  natural  section  which  will  most 
likely  be  hereafter  divided  from  Pelargonium  into  a  distinct  genus,”  and  is  also  used  as  a 
sectional  name  for  the  same  group  by  modern  botanists.  No  doubt  it  is  the  best  distinctive 
term  yet  suggested,  and  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  getting  any  unfamiliar  name  generally  adopted. 

-  ®he  Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers ,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  recently  got 

up  by  subscription,  has  been  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library, 

and  will,  it  is  understood,  be  hung  in  the  council-room  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 

Society.  The  portrait  is  a  very  pleasing  one  ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  fitting  that  one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  horticulture  should  meet  with  some  public  recognition  of  his  services. 

-  It  has  been  recommended,  with  the  view  of  distributing  the  Pollen  of 

Aucubas  so  as  to  obtain  berries  plentifully  on  large  out-door  bushes,  that  sprigs 

of  the  male  should  be  grafted  in  various  places  over  the  female  bush.  This 

practice  ensures  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly  be  expected  from 
planting  out  dwarf  plants  of  the  male  kind. 

- - Home  beautiful  Rose-tinted  Honey  has  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Fortnum 

and  Mason  to  the  Kensington  Museum.  This  novel  production  was  the  result  of 
the  following  experiment,  made  by  Mrs.  Gilbert,  The  Priory,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

On  May  25,  1870,  a  strong  swarm  of  bees  was  secured  in  one  of  Neighbour’s  hives.  On  July 
19,  they  began  to  work  in  a  glass  super  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hive.  On  August  12, 
finding  that  the  bees  had  only  made  two  small  pieces  of  comb,  and  had  ceased  to  work,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  began  to  feed  them  at  the  top  of  the  super  with  loaf  sugar,  21b.  to  a  pint  of  water, 
highly  coloured  with  cochineal,  and  scented  with  rose-water,  the  bees  in  this  way  consuming 
701b.  of  sugar.  On  September  25,  Mrs.  Gilbert  took  the  super,  which  contained  331b.  of  honey, 
and  which  was  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason. 

aintuarg* 

-  I3r.  Miquel,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  a 

gentleman  who  has  occupied  high  rank  amongst  systematic  botanists  for  many 

years,  died  a  few  weeks  since.  His  numerous  publications  are  mainly  devoted  to 

the  elucidation  of  the  plants  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  of 
the  flora  of  Japan,  &c.,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  special  monographs  on  tho  Figs, 
Peppers,  Cycads,  &c. 

—  m-  John  Mann,  of  Kensington,  died  on  February  4.  He  had  for 
many  years  worthily  filled  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Hyde  Park,  but  for 
some  time  past  had  been  in  a  failing  state  of  health. 


Azalea  indie  a. 

I.  Fanny  Tillery.  —  2.  Acme 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

*OTWITHSTANDING  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea  already 
in  cultivation,  the  two  novelties  of  which  figures  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  plate  may  he  honestly  recommended  as  possessing  distinct 
features  and  an  ornamental  character,  and  as  being  acquisitions  of  no 
mean  order  to  this  glowing  group  of  gay  spring  flowers.  Some  of  our  most 
beautiful  varieties  are  the  products  of  a  sportive  tendency  which  is  inherent  in 
the  Indian  Azalea,  and  to  this  category  belongs  the  charming  variety  named 
Fanny  Tillery  (fig.  1),  which  was  obtained  at  Welbeck  as  a  sport  from  the 
variety  called  Triomphe  de  Gand.  The  other,  Acme  (fig.  2),  is,  we  believe,  a 
seedling.  .The  raising  of  seedlings  is  very  interesting,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
and  judgment  in  selecting  the  parents,  it  is  a  lottery  with  a  great  number  of 
blanks  to  one  prize.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
these  plants,  informs  us  that  he  finds  in  his  own  experience  “  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  select  as  the  seed-bearing  parent  one  that  has  attained  every 
point  of  excellence,  particularly  form  and  substance  of  bloom,  and  a  good  habit 
of  growth ;  while  in  the  pollen-bearing  or  male  parent  it  is  equally  important  to 
choose  one  that  has  some  desirable  quality  of  colour  or  marking.” 

The  Azalea  Fanny  Tillery  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  a  sport  from  that  called 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  obtained  some  three  or  four  years  since  by  Mr.  Tillery  of 
Welbeck.  It  has,  we  hear,  a  strong  healthy  habit,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the 
flowers  keeping  perfectly  true  as  to  colour  and  marking.  u  None  of  the  variegated 
section  which  I  have  seen,”  observes  its  fortunate  possessor,  “  equals  it  for  bright 
colour  and  effect.”  The  flowers  are  of  average  size,  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  colour, 
the  upper  segments  richly  spotted  with  deep  crimson,  sometimes  nearly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  central  one,  and  the  edge  being  of  a  pure  white  breaking 
inwards  in  an  irregularly  feathered  manner.  The  flowers  which  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Fitch  were  six-lobed.  Its  bright  and  showy  character  places  it  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  variegated  group,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  of 
its  class  :  certainly  it  is  a  very  fine  and  valuable  Azalea. 

Acme,  the  second  variety  which  we  figure,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  of  Chelsea,  is  a  self-coloured  Azalea  of  good  quality,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  substance  of  its  blossoms,  and  for  its  rich  deep  rosy- 
crimson  colour,  a  peculiar  tint  which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  variety. 

The  varieties  of  Indian  Azalea  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  culture.  Young, 
free,  and  healthy  plants  should  be  chosen  ;  and  if  of  the  weaker  small-leaved 
varieties,  they  should  be  grafted  on  free-growing  stocks ;  if  of  the  more  robust 
sorts,  they  are  better  on  their  own  roots.  The  best  time  to  re-pot  is  about  the 
month  of  June,  or  when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  In  potting,  the  soil 
should  be  made  quite  firm  around  the  mass  of  roots,  so  that  the  water  applied 
3rd  series. — IV.  E 
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may  not  run  through,  the  new  soil,  leaving  the  old  mass  dry — a  fertile  source  of 
mischief  to  the  plants.  While  in  active  growth  they  delight  in  a  close  moist 
atmosphere  ;  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used,  and  the  plants  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  growth,  they  should  be 
exposed  by  degrees  to  more  air  and  light,  and  less  water  must  be  given,  though 
the  earth  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  production  of  fine  blossoms  to  have  the  flower-buds  set  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process.  If  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  set  out-of-doors  for 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  autumn  rains  coming  on,  it  will  benefit  them,  but  in 
exposed  situations  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pots  from  the  sun,  which 
may  be  done  by  standing  each  pot  within  one  a  size  larger.  The  proper  soil  to 
use  is  fibry  peat,  mixed  up  with  a  good  portion  of  silver-sand,  and  some  small 
pieces  of  broken  pots.  Clean  pots  should  be  employed,  and  they  must  be  care¬ 
fully  drained. — M. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE-CULTURE. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Dwarf  or  Bush  Rose. 

HE  Dwarf  rose  may  be  grown  on  its  own  roots,  or  budded  or  grafted  on  the 
Dog-Rose,  or  budded  or  grafted  on  the  Manetti.  In  soils  that  are  not  heavy 
or  very  retentive  of  moisture,  roses  usually  thrive  well  on  their  own  roots  ; 
and  one  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  culture  is,  that  after  the  most 
destructive  winter,  when  a  great  deal  of  the  wood  above  ground  is  killed,  plants  on 
their  own  roots  shoot  forth  from  below  the  ground-line,  and  quickly  renew 
themselves.  More  than  once  have  I  saved  my  collection  in  this  way,  by  having 
permanent  plants  of  the  best  varieties  planted  out  on  their  own  roots. 

The  practice,  not  so  common  as  formerly,  but  still  much  resorted  to,  of  planting 
roses  on  their  own  roots  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  If  the  plants  be  very  strong,  which  the  finer  varieties  seldom  are  when 
on  their  own  roots,  they  may  probably  survive  the  winter  uninjured,  but  even  then 
it  is  better  to  plant  in  spring.  But  to  plant  young  plants  from  pots  in  autumn  or 
winter  is  to  court  destruction,  and  this  practice  has  no  doubt  with  many  persons 
brought  roses  on  their  own  roots  into  disrepute.  Plant  in  May  just  before  the 
bedding  plants  are  put  out,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  watering  through  the  first 
summer,  by  the  end  of  which  season  the  plants  will  have  become  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil,  and  require  less  attention  afterwards  than  budded  or  grafted  roses. 

With  regard  to  what  are  termed  u  worked  roses,”  I  prefer,  as  a  rule,  budded 
to  grafted  plants,  although  there  are  exceptions  here,  and  better  plants  can  often 
be  obtained  grafted  than  budded,  especially  with  the  Tea-scented  and  the  new 
varieties. 

Again,  as  a  rule,  I  prefer  the  Dog-Rose  as  a  stock  to  the  Manetti,  but  larger 
plants  may  often  be  bought  on  the  latter,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  good 
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cultivator  will  grow  roses  very  well  on  either  stock,  provided  with  the  Manetti 
he  exercise  constant  vigilance  to  keep  in  check  the  shoots  of  the  stock,  which 
are  ever  springing  into  life.  On  poor  dry  soils  where  roses  on  their  own  roots  and 
on  the  dog-rose  are  kept  in  condition  with  difficulty,  the  Manetti  stock  has  some¬ 
times  been  found  a  boon. 

Two  feet  apart  is  a  good  distance  at  which  to  plant  Dwarf  roses,  whether 
in  beds  or  rows  ;  some  few  of  the  very  strong-growing  kinds  may  require  more, 
and  some  of  the  weak-growing  kinds,  less  room.  Dwarf  budded  or  grafted  roses 
may  be  planted  with  advantage  either  in  autumn  or  spring  ;  I  should  consider 
the  former  season  generally  preferable. 

In  exposed  situations  Dwarf  roses  are  preferable  to  standards,  because  being 
close  to  the  ground,  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  not  so  likely  to  be  torn  by  the 
action  of  the  wind ;  in  this  form,  too,  they  are  more  easily  protected  from  both 
wind  and  frost.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Dwarf  rose. 
The  general  remarks  on  the  Standard  or  Tree-Rose  (Chapter  II.,  May,  1870,)  are 
equally  applicable  here. — William  Paul,  Pants  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross ,  N. 


PICEA  BRACTEATA. 

[LTHOUGH  we  have  had  this  magnificent  Silver  Fir  in  cultivation  for  a 
good  many  years,  a  healthy  free-growing  specimen  is  seldom  met  with.  I 
do  not  state  this  merely  from  my  own  experience,  for  I  have  frequently 
heard  cultivators  say,  “  Picea  bracteata  is  difficult  to  manage  :  we  cannot 
do  anything  with  it.”  Certainly  if  we  look  around  us,  we  find  much  to  give  force 
to  this  conclusion.  At  first  it  was  imagined  that  suitable  soil  and  a  warm  situation 
were  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  command  success — a  fatal  mistake.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  notions,  we  had  it  planted  in  a  low  situation  fully  exposed  to 
sunshine,  and  well  protected  against  cold  sweeping  winds,  the  very  worst  place 
that  could  have  been  chosen,  simply  because  the  plant  begins  to  grow  so  early, 
earlier  than  any  Picea  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  unless  it  be  P.  Webbiana. 
The  buds  are  at  all  seasons  very  prominent,  and  the  bracts  being  large  and  fleshy, 
they  retain  during  damp  weather  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  water,  consequently 
the  frost  destroys  the  point  of  the  shoots  year  by  year.  This  successive  nipping 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  leader,  and  keeps  the  plant  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground,  more  like  a  stunted  furze-bush  than  anything  else.  For  several  years 
we  found  no  amendment,  till  one  day  I  happened  to  visit  Coombe  Wood  nursery, 
in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  when  I  mentioned  this  circumstance, 
and  he  at  once  replied,  u  No  Conifer  grows  more  freely  than  Picea  bracteata 
when  properly  treated  ;  give  it  a  high  situation,  no  shelter  of  any  kind,  no  coddling, 
expose  it  to  every  blast,  and  success  is  certain.”  At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  to 
a  plant  situated  at  the  highest  part  of  his  Nursery,  which  confirmed  all  he  had 
said.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  we  had  our  plants  removed  to  a  very 
exposed  situation,  the  side  shoots  were  cut  back,  and  the  best  trained  as  a  leader, 
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which,  now  advances  at  the  rate  of  from  20in.  to  24in.  yearly.  Among  all  the  coni¬ 
ferous  introductions  that  have  emanated  from  the  Chelsea  nursery,  none  that  I  am 


aware  of  has  taken  so  high  a  position  as  this  ;  and  the  price  is  now  so  moderate 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  every  one  who  cares  to  cultivate  plants  of  this  class.— 
Alexander  Cramb,  Tortworth  Court. 


NOTES  ON  PEAES  AT  CHISWICK.— II. 


N  a  previous  communication,  printed  at  p.  243  of  last  year’s  Florist,  will  be 


found  some  brief  notes  on  certain  of  the  better  kinds  of  pears  in  the  very 


?  extensive  collection  grown  at  Chiswick.  These  are  here  supplemented  by 
similar  notes  on  a  further  series  of  varieties,  the  qualities  of  which  are  such 
as  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  fruit-growers  : — 

16..  Seokle. — Fruit  very  small,  but  of  exquisite  quality,  strongly  musky, 
with  a  honey-like  sweetness.  In  season  in  October;  very  productive,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation  for  its  high  qualities. 

17.  Marie  Louise. — A  sterling  standard  variety  of  the  finest  quality.  In 
season,  if  gathered  in  succession,  during  October  and  November  ;  splendidly 
adapted  for  the  wall,  but  even  more  highly  flavoured  from  an  open  standard  or 
pyramid.  It  will  not  grow  on  the  Quince  unless  double  worked. 

18.  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. — A  first-class  rather  new  Pear,  of  large  size  and 
excellent  quality.  In  season  in  October.  Open  pyramid. 

19.  Madame  Treyve. — A  first-class  new  Pear.  Very  juicy  and  rich,  as  well 
as  beautiful.  In  season  in  October.  Pyramid. 

20.  Eyewood. — A  very  useful,  hardy,  prolific  variety  of  the  Bergamot 
character,  which  succeeds  well  as  an  open  standard.  Fruits  generally  rather 
small,  but  sometimes  very  large.  Season  end  of  October. 

21.  Napoleon. — A  wonderfully  juicy  and  distinct  Pear,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  generally  rather  watery,  but  sometimes  rich  and  sweet.  Free  bearing. 
Season  October. 

22.  Marechal  a  la  Cour. — A  first-class  variety.  Fruits  large  and  of  fine 
quality.  It  is  a  great  bearer  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  Season  October  and 
November. 

23.  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d’Angouleme. — A  superb  new  variety,  coming 
into  use  in  October.  Fruits  large,  very  beautiful,  and  of  good  quality. 

24.  Forelle. — An  extremely  beautiful  pear,  flushed  and  spotted  with  brilliant 
crimson.  In  season  during  November.  Quality  in  general  only  second-rate, 
having  somewhat  of  an  earthy  taste,  but  a  great  bearer. 

25.  Beurre  Diel. — A  large  and  most  useful  variety.  In  use  during  November. 
Fruits  somewhat  gritty  and  astringent  at  times.  It  succeeds  well  on  a  wall,  or 
as  an  open  standard,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

26.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme. — A  large  and  good  Pear.  In  use  at  the  end  of 
October  and  in  November.  Best  suited  for  the  wall ;  a  great  bearer. 
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27.  Doyenne  du  Comice. — Large,  handsome,  and  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
delicate,  buttery,  and  rich.  In  use  during  November.  It  is  only  a  moderate 
bearer  ;  succeeds  best  on  the  Quince.  Open  pyramid. 

28.  Glou  Morceau. — A  standard  variety,  large,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Season  November.  Succeeds  best  on  a  wall. 

.29.  Winter  Nelis. — A  thoroughly  good  little  pear,  every  fruit  of  equally 
good  quality,  sweet,  juicy,  and  rich.  Season  November  and  December.  Free 
but  weakly  growing,  and  rather  a  poor  bearer. 

30.  Beurre  Rance. — A  standard  variety.  The  fruits  large  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  season  from  November  sometimes  up  to  February.  Succeeds  well 
on  a  wall  or  low  pyramid. 

31.  Ne  Plus  Meuris. — A  good,  late,  useful  pear.  In  use  during  December 
generally,  but  ripens  very  irregularly.  It  succeeds  well  as  an  open  pyramid  or 
common  standard. 

32.  Josephine  de  Marines. — This  is  decidedly  our  best  late  Pear  ;  its 
quality  is  very  superior,  and  to  be  depended  on.  In  season  January  and  February. 
The  fruits  are  but  of  medium  size,  and  the  tree  is  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

33.  Easter  Beurre. — In  some  seasons  this  Pear  is  very  fine,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  dispensed  with.  In  others  it  is  of  very  poor  quality.  In  season  during 
February,  but  sometimes  ripening  in  December,  or  even  earlier. 

34.  Bergamotte  d’Esperen. — A  very  good  late  variety,  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  A  great  bearer. 

The  foregoing  list,  with  that  at  p.  243, 1870,  includes  all  the  most  desirable  of 
the  Pears  cultivated  at  Chiswick.  It  might  be  extended  ad  libitum ,  and  made 
to  include  many  sorts,  whose  qualities  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  the  foregoing, 
and  which  might  even,  in  some  localities,  prove  better  than  some  mentioned  in 
this  list.  It  includes,  however,  all  the  finer  and  better  varieties,  and  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  meet  every  requirement. — A.  F.  Barron,  Chiswick. 


SPAKMANNIA  AFRICANA. 

HIS  is  not  a  new  plant,  for  it  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  year  1790,  by  Andrew  Sparmann,  a  Swede.  The  first  time  it  came 
under  my  notice  it  was  growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory,  where 
it  made  shoot3  in  one  season  about  1 0  ft.  long,  each  shoot  bearing  a  cluster 
of  flowers.  At  that  time,  and  under  those  conditions,  I  considered  it  almost 
useless,  from  its  rough  straggling  habit  of  growth  ;  but  by  giving  it  the  following 
treatment,  it  will  be  found  to  well  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble. 

In  spring,  select  half-ripened  shoots,  which  will  readily  strike  root  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  any  light  soil.  When  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days.  If  large  plants  are  wanted,  shift  them 
on  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  and  keep  the  shoots  well  pinched  back.  The 
principle  to  keep  in  view  is  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  and  to  stunt  it  as 
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much,  as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  they  can  be  had  in  flower  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  have  had  flowering  all  the  winter,  small  plants,  which  were  cuttings  last  July. 

The  plants  will  grow  well  in  a  frame  during  the  summer.  In  winter,  keep 
them  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  50°  to  60°,  and  supply  them 
freely  with  water.  The  flowers  produced  from  pot  plants  are  not  so  large  as 
those  from  planted-out  specimens  growing  at  random,  but  they  last  much 
longer  in  perfection,  and  the  petals  do  not  drop  so  soon  as  they  do  in  the  larger 
flowers.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  consider  this  one  of  our  best  winter  decorative 
flowering  plants,  its  white  petals  and  very  singular  nectaries  being  certain  to 
command  attention  and  admiration. — J.  Smith,  Exton  Park ,  Putland. 


CASSANTE  DU  COMICE  PEAR. 

variety,  which  was  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Angers,  has 
been  grown  and  fruited  in  this  country,  and  proves  to  be  well  adapted  to 
our  climate.  The  following  description  is  from  English-grown  fruit : — 
The  fruit  is  roundish,  or  bergamot-shaped,  a  little  uneven  on  its  surface. 


The  skin  is  of  a  dull  yellow  ground-colour,  considerably  covered  with  rough 
brown  russet,  which  leaves  large  patches  of  the  ground-colour  visible.  The  eye 
is  partially  closed,  with  incurved  segments,  and  set  in  a  considerable  depression. 
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Tlie  stalk  is  1  Jin.  long,  curved,  and  with,  a  large  swollen  fleshy  base,  the  upper 
part  woody.  The  flesh  is  yellowish,  coarse-grained,  and  crisp,  but  very  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  sweet,  sugary  juice. 

Dr.  Hogg  describes  it  as  a  first-rate  dessert  pear,  ripening  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  Our  figure  is  derived  from  the  Gardeners’  Year-Book. — M. 


GAKDEN  NOTES  FOE.  APEIL. 


«  STRONGLY  recommend  early  sowing ,  not  only  in  the  case  of  seeds  intended 
for  early  crops,  but  also  of  those  for  the  principal  root  crops,  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  dry  state  fit  to  receive  them.  If  advantage  was  taken  of  every  favourable 
opportunity  during  the  past  month  to  get  in  the  crops,  a  good  deal  of  seed¬ 
sowing  ought  now  to  be  completed  ;  where,  however,  from  the  state  of  the  soil 
or  other  circumstances,  this  has  not  been  done,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
this  work  done.  Sow  the  main  crops  of  Carrots ,  Beet,  Salsify ,  and  Scorzonera  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  rows  one  foot  or  more  apart.  Sow  the  principal 
crop  of  Broccoli ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  beds  for  subsequent  trans¬ 
planting.  Some  Kidney  Beans  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in 
a  sheltered  situation  ;  a  few  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  will  come  early 
into  use  ;  Scarlet  Runners  should  also  be  sown.  Sow  Peas  and  Beans  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  month  ;  I  strongly  recommend  a  good  sowing  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Pea  to  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for  after  repeated  trials  I  find  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  late  Peas.  Sow  Cabbages  for  the  autumn  ;  Cauliflowers  and 
Lettuces ,  as  well  as  Round  Spinach  and  Turnips ,  for  succession  ;  and  Radishes ,  Mus¬ 
tard  and  Cress  twice  during  the  month.  Sow  also  Tomatos ,  Sweet  Basil,  Mar¬ 
joram, ,  &c.,  in  heat,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  not  already  done  ;  and  in 
borders  a  good  supply  of  Parsley.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  and  rodding  of  Peas 
as  they  require  it.  Get  Potatos  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Plant  out  Cauli¬ 
flowers ,  Cabbages ,  and  Lettuces  for  succession.  Plant  out  Brussels  Sprouts ,  Kales , 
and  Savoys  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit.  Attend  to  the  pricking-out  of  Celery 
from  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  more  seed  for  late  crops.  Remove  the  hand¬ 
glasses  from  Cauliflowers ,  earth  up  the  plants,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water.  Keep  the  surface-soil  between  all  growing  crops  hoed. 

As  soon  as  the  fruiting  Pine  plants  are  out  of  flower  the  atmospheric 
moisture  should  be  increased,  but  the  bottom-heat  should  not  rise  above  90°  ; 
remove  all  suckers  not  wanted  for  stock,  and  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  succession  plants  shifted  last  month  will  now  begin  to  root  freely 
into  the  fresh  soil,  and  to  grow  rapidly  ;  give  air  freely  in  fine  weather,  so  that  the 
plants  may  grow  stiff  and  strong ;  water  with  caution,  and  see  that  the  bottom- 
heat  does  not  rise  too  high.  Vines  in  all  stages  will  require  constant  attention  ; 
give  them  plenty  of  fire-heat,  but  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  give  abundance 
of  air.  In  houses  where  Grapes  are  ripening  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained,  and  air  given  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Attend  to  the 
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thinning,  stopping,  and  tying-down  of  the  shoots  as  they  require  it,  in  succession- 
houses  ;  and  thin  the  berries  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  set.  Allow  late 
Grapes  to  break  naturally,  but  as  soon  as  they  show  bunches  give  them  a  little 
fire-heat.  Continue  to  keep  up  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  in  Peach  houses,  by 
sprinkling  the  paths,  &c.,  and  syringe  the  trees  mornings  and  afternoons.  As 
soon  as  the  “  stoning  ”  of  the  fruit  is  completed,  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
to  about  65°  at  night,  with  a  corresponding  increase  by  day.  Give  a  little  air  as 
soon  as  the  thermometer  begins  to  rise  in  the  morning,  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  as  the  day  advances,  and  always  closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  Eemove 
all  the  fruit  not  wanted  for  a  crop,  and  err  rather  in  having  too  few  than  leaving  too 
many ;  a  few  dozens  of  fine  fruit  are  preferable  to  double  the  number  of  inferior 
ones.  Attend  to  the  disbudding  and  regulating  of  the  shoots  in  the  successional 
houses,  and  keep  all  inside  borders  well  watered.  Figs  in  tubs  and  pots  should 
be  well  watered  daily  ;  any  sudden  check  or  change  of  treatment  is  extremely 
liable  to  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  off  ;  give  air  plentifully  on  fine  days,  and  attend 
to  directions  given  last  month.  Cherry  trees  in  tubs  and  pots  may  occasionally 
have  liquid  manure  given  to  them  ;  attend  to  the  stopping  and  thinning  of  the 
shoots  ;  give  air  freely  in  fine  weather.  Keep  Strawberries  well  watered  ;  in  hot 
weather  they  will  require  it  twice  a  day,  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure 
will  be  beneficial  to  those  swelling  their  fruit.  Cucumbers  will  now  grow  rapidly 
if  they  have  a  good  steady  bottom-heat ;  keep  the  shoots  well  stopped  and 
thinned,  for  nothing  is  worse  than  to  allow  them  to  grow  crowded  ;  admit  air  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  and  give  them  a  good  watering  when  they  require 
it.  Earth  up  Melons  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  train  and  regulate  the 
shoots  ;  give  water  with  caution,  and  sow  some  more  seeds  for  late  crops. 

After  the  .  extraordinary  crops  of  fruit  we  had  last  year  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  heavy  crops  this  coming  season.  Pears ,  Apples ,  Plums ,  and  Apricots  cannot 
be  heavy  crops.  I  expect  them  to  be  light  in  general.  When,  however,  a  rational 
system  of  cultivation  has  been  adopted  there  will  be  good  crops,  the  wood  being 
well  ripened  ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  general,  but  exceptional.  Over-bearing  is 
the  principal,  I  was  going  to  write  invariable,  cause  of  light  fruit  crops.  A  tree 
that  is  allowed  to  over-bear  one  year  cannot  have  anything  like  a  fair  crop  the 
following  year.  Peaches,  Nectarines ,  and  Apricots  should  be  well  and  judiciously 
protected  whilst  in  flower :  the  trees  here  have  an  abundance  of  bloom. 
Commence  disbudding  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  fit. 

A  great  number  of  beautiful  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants  will  now  be  in 
flower,  and  will  need  some  attention ;  most  of  them  will  require  to  be  well 
watered  daily,  especially  in  dry  hot  weather  ;  give  them  abundance  of  air,  but  guard 
carefully  against  cutting  winds.  All  houses  of  modern  construction  admit  a  great 
amount  of  light,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  will,  in  bright  weather,  require 
shading,  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Shift  specimen  plants  not  in 
flower  if  they  require  it ;  continue  to  shift  young  growing  plants,  and  attend  to 
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the  remarks  made  on  potting  last  month.  Stop,  regulate,  and  tie  out  the  shoots, 
so  as  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  handsome  specimens.  Cinerarias  will  now  be  in 
great  beauty,  and  should  be  kept  clear  of  green-fly,  which,  if  not  kept  well  under, 
will  soon  disfigure  them.  Attend  to  the  stock  of  young  Fuchsias.  Shift  them  as 
they  require  it,  giving  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  plants  a  liberal  shift  for 
early  flowering.  Attend  to  Pelargoniums,  and  tie  out  the  shoots  as  they  advance  ; 
keep  them  well  watered,  and  give  them  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  occasionally, 
when  they  show  bloom-buds ;  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  let 
them  have  plenty  of  room  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Liliums  will  now  be 
growing  rapidly,  and  will  require  to  be  watered  liberally.  All  Soft-wooded 
Greenhouse  Plants  intended  for  late  flowering  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
free  growth.  Pits  and  frames  should  now  be  made  the  most  of  for  propagating 
and  growing  greenhouse  plants,  bedding  plants,  and  tender  annuals  of  all  kinds. 
Pot  off  cuttings  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted.  Sow  Cinerarias  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering,  in  heat ;  also  Chinese  Primulas ,  and  Tender  Annuals. 

Spring-flowering  plants  will  now  be  in  great  beauty  ;  spare  no  pains,  therefore, 
to  keep  up  a  neat  appearance  about  them,  by  frequently  clearing  away  all  dead 
leaves  and  branches.  Protect  Bulbs ,  if  severe  weather  sets  in  ;  dig  vacant  beds 
and  borders ;  roll  Lawns  well  after  showers ;  and  mow  in  good  time.  Finish 
all  alterations  as  soon  as  possible. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 
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SCARCELY,  perhaps,  belonging  to  Garden  Literature,  yet  we  may  note,  a* 
being  intimately  connected  with  flowers,  a  little  book  now  before  us  on 

¥  Wax-Flower  Modelling,*  and  which  may  be  commended  as  a  plain  and 
simple  treatise  on  a  subject  which  has  much  interest  for  ladies.  The  art 
would  seem  to  be  one  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  patient  attention,  but 
not  to  be  otherwise  of  a  difficult  character.  The  chief  points,  when  the  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  handle  the  materials  has  been  acquired,  are  to  closely  observe 
and  to  copy  nature.  The  manipulations  appear  to  be  easily  enough  accomplished, 
and  in  the  more  difficult  part,  that  of  accurately  copying  the  flower,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  gaining  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  amount  of  plant  know¬ 
ledge,  than  which  we  know  of  few  accomplishments  more  conducive  to  real 
satisfactory  enjoyment.  The  artist  in  wax-flower  modelling  must,  we  are  told, 
provide  pins,  brushes,  colours,  wire,  and  wax,  and  must  learn  how  to  use  them 
all.  Our  authoress  devotes  her  introductory  chapter  to  the  explanation  of  all 
this,  passing  on  to  give  special  and  separate  instruction  about  the  manufacturing 
of  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  then  adding  a  variety  of  special  hints  concern¬ 
ing  a  number  of  the  flowers  most  suitable  for  modelling,  as  the  rose,  the 
lily,  the  Stephanotis,  the  water-lily,  the  forget-me-not,  the  honeysuckle,  and 


*  Wax-Flower  Modelling  Made  Easy.  By  Annie  M.  Williams.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  London :  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
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many  others.  With  a  practical  lesson  or  two  for  the  sake  of  making  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  necessary  tools  and  materials,  and  their  uses,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  neat  little  volume  would  enable  any  persevering  student  to  become  a 
proficient  in  the  art  it  professes  to  teach. 

Mr.  Rendle  sends  us  new  .editions  of  his  useful  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
Patent  Plant  Protectors,  and  which  should  be  carefully  read  by  those  about  to 
adopt  any  of  these  handy  contrivances,  which  have  now  assumed  considerable 
variety  of  form  and  character.  One  of  them  is  entitled  Vines  and  Ground 
Vineries  ;  another  is  Portable  Plant  Protectors,  and  How  to  Use  Them  ; 
and  a  third  is  a  “  protector”  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month  in  the 
year.  They  are  all  profusely  illustrated. 

In  The  Fern  Garden*,  we  have  a  useful  manual  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs. 
The  style  is  meant  to  be  racy,  and  the  information  popular,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  too  strictly  apply  the  technical  terms  which  are  here  and  there  employed,  but 
with  this  caution,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  mistaking  what  the  author  means. 
Rather  than  scan  the  pages  too  closely,  we  would  send  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself,  wherein  will  be  found  such  a  variety  of  information  as  will  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  the  impulse  to  set  up  a  fernery.  There  are  chapters  on  fern  collec¬ 
tions,  on  forming  the  out-door  fernery,  on  rock  ferns,  on  marsh  ferns,  on  ferns  in 
pots,  on  the  fern-house,  on  the  fireside  fernery,  and  on  the  art  of  multiplying 
ferns.  Then  follows  a  rapid  run  through  the  different  British  genera,  with  just  a 
brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking  species  and  varieties.  Finally,  we  get 
chapters,  with  select  lists,  on  the  culture  of  stove  and  greenhouse  ferns,  on  tree  ferns, 
and  on  fern  allies.  In  glancing  over  the  148  pages  of  the  book,  we  see  little  to 
dissent  from.  One  passage,  however,  attracts  the  eye.  After  recommending 
September  for  potting  ferns,  we  read  “  the  next  best  time  to  shift  them  will  be 
the  1st  of  March.”  We  would  certainly  omit  the  word  “next ;”  moreover,  the 
author  himself  elsewhere  tells  us,  that  though  ferns  may  be  potted  at  any  time, 
yet  “  when  they  are  just  starting  into  growth  is  the  best  time.” 

Mr.  Wooster’s  Alpine  Plants  (Bell  and  Daldy),  parts  6  and  7,  contain  6  plates 
illustrating  eleven  subjects.  The  execution  of  the  plates  leaves  little,  if  aught, 
to  be  desired,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  not  always  satisfactory  or 
happy,  e.g .,  plate  20.  This,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  utility  of  the 
book,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  choice  hardy  lowly  flowers. 


LILIUM  THUNBERGIANUM  FLORE-PLENO. 


HIS  is  a  remarkably  ornamental  hardy  bulb,  which  has  been  obtained  along 
with  many  other  forms  of  the  same  species  from  Japan.  The  accom¬ 
panying  figure  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  bloomed  last  summer  in  Mr. 
W.  Bull’s  collection,  but  the  same  form,  or  one  closely  resembling  it,  had 


*  The  Fern  Garden,  hoic  to  Make,  Keep,  and  Enjoy  it;  or,  Fern-Culture  Made  Easy.  By  Shirley  Hibberd. 
With  8  coloured  plates  and  40  wood  engravings.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
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been  flowered  so  long  since  as  1862  by  Mr.  Standisli,  from  bulbs  sent  from  Japan 
by  Mr.  Fortune. 

The  plant  grows  to  a  foot  or  somewhat  more  in  height.  The  stem  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  lance-shaped  leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  is  surmounted  by 
two  flowers,  which  latter  have  the  perianth  segments  recurved  and  spread  out,  so 
as  to  measure  about  6  in.  across.  In  place  of  the  usual  six  stamens,  there  are  six 
erect,  obovate,  spathulate,  petaloid  filaments,  which  are  deeply  bifid,  with  the 


LlLIUM  THUNBERGIANUM  FLORE-PLENO. 


anther  seated  in  the  cleft.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  deep  fiery  red,  partially 
dotted  with  black.  The  petaloid  filaments  have  a  stain  of  crimson,  and  are  paler 
at  the  edge,  and  slightly  dotted. 

This  Lily,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  different  in  structure  from  the  double- 
flowered  Tiger-lily,  of  which  an  account  accompanied  by  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
at  page  25.  The  duplication  is  also  of  a  different  character,  for  while  here  the 
stamens  become  petaloid,  in  that  the  perianth  segments  form  several  overlying 
layers,  and  are  all  of  the  same  shape  and  colour. — M. 
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PHLOXES,  DELPHINIUMS,  Etc.,  AS  SHOW  FLOWERS. 

I N  looking  tkrongli  tlie  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  find  that 
prizes  are  offered  for  Phloxes ,  Delphiniums ,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums , 
exhibited  in  pots.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  encouragement  thus  held 
out  to  new  classes  of  plants,  since  with  care  these  may  all  be  made  to  form 
interesting  features  at  our  exhibitions.  Great  improvement  as  regards  quality 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  varieties  of  these  flowers,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  a  little  extra  attention  were  to  be  devoted  to  them,, 
we  should  see  an  equally  marked  improvement  in  their  cultivation.  On  this 
point,  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  case  of  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums ,  the  plants  to  be  selected  should  bo 
those  that  have  bloomed  once,  without  having  been  since  divided ;  these  will 


produce  several  blooming  spikes,  and  will  flower  much  finer  than  plants  of  more 
mature  age.  In  regard  to  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums ,  the  most  vigorous- 
growing  young  plants  should  be  chosen.  About  the  end  of  April  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  into  the  pots  in  which  it  is  required  or  intended  to  bloom  them. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  them  would  be  thus  composed,  namely,  three-parts  of 
good  rich  turfy  loam  to  one  part  of  good  old  decayed  manure,  a  little  silver-sand 
being  added.  The  plants  being  potted  in  this  compost,  and  sufficiently  hardened 
off,  the  best  position  that  can  be  found  for  them  will  be  a  space  in  the  open 
ground,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from  driving  winds.  In  order  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy,  they  should  be  placed  about  18  in.  apart,  and  the  pots 
should  be  plunged,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them,  as  much  less  artificial 
watering  will  be  required.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  the  young  shoots  should 
be  kept  tied  out  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the  wind. 
After  the  plants  have  become  well  established,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  may 
be  given  to  them  with  advantage  about  twice  a  week.  The  following  varieties  are 
particularly  recommended  for  this  mode  of  culture  > 


Phloxes. 

Edith  ( Turnery — White,  with  crimson  eye, 
of  the  finest  form  and  marking. 

Godfrey. — Large  rose,  with  crimson  eye. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Lacroix. — White,  with 
violet  centre. 

Annie. — Delicate  lilac,  with  purple  eye. 

Attraction. — Salmon-pink,  with  crimson  eye. 

The  Princess. — Blush,  with  crimson  eye. 

Virgo  Maria. — White,  very  fine,  and  of 
good  form. 

Marshal  Gouvain  St.  Cyr. — Shaded  rose, 
with  white  eye. 

Bessie. — White,  with  lilac  eye,  dwarf  habit. 

Madame  Domage. — Puro  white,  with  largo 
crimson  eye. 

Mr.  William  Bull. — Bright  lilac,  with  white 
centre ;  fine. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Lobbe. — White,  with 
lilac-purplo  eye. 


Delphiniums. 

Madame  Chcite. — Large  porcelain  blue  and 
bronze,  very  fine  large  spikes. 

Bella  donna. — Fine  light  azure-blue,  good, 
and  of  dwarf  habit. 

Gloire  de  St.  Maude. — Fine  large  purple, 
with  yellow  eye. 

Madame  Henri  Jacotot.  —  Porcelain-blue, 
extra  fine. 

Pompon  d'Hirlemont. — Blue  and  bronze, 
extra  fine. 

Barlowi  versicolor. — Dark  blue,  with  bronze 
centre. 

Madame  Lelandais. — Dark  blue  and  bronze, 
very  double. 

V.  Lemoine. — Double  white,  tipped  with  blue. 

Paul  et  Virginie. — Dark  blue,  tipped  with 
white,  bronze  centre,  very  double. 

Ranunculceflora. — Purple  and  bronze,  very 
double. 
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Pompon  Brillant. — Bright  blue. 

Magnificum. — Rich  blue,  with  small  white 
centre,  large,  and  fine. 

Pentstemons. 

Colonel  Long. — Claret-crimson,  with  white 
throat,  delicately  pencilled ;  fine  form. 

George  Arner. — Purplish  maroon,  with  white 
throat,  richly  tinted  with  dark  crimson  ;  fine. 

Lady  Boswell.  —  Deep  pink,  with  white 
throat,  and  broad  margin  of  carmine  pink,  fine 
shape. 

Magenta.  —  Bright  magenta,  flushed  with 
purple,  the  throat  painted  with  dark  claret ; 
very  fine. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Peach. — Purplish  crimson,  with 
white  throat,  finely  pencilled  with  carmine  ; 
very  fine. 

Stanstead  Rival.  —  Bright  scarlet-crimson, 
with  pure  white  throat,  very  slightly  pencilled 
with  light  carmine  ;  extra  fine. 

W.  E.  Gumhleton. — Deep  purplish  rose,  with 
pure  white  throat ;  flowers  extra  large,  and  of 
the  finest  shape. 

Candidate. — Rosy  purple,  with  white  throat, 
pencilled  with  rose. 

Agnes  Laing. — Dark  rose,  with  fine  white 
throat,  fine  form. 

Grandis. — Dark  carmine,  with  white  throat, 
pencilled  with  crimson  ;  very  fine. 

Henry  King. — Bright  glowing  scarlet,  with 

— John  Ball,  Slough. 


a  pure  white,  slightly  pencilled  throat ;  very 
effective. 

James  Rothschild. —  Crimson-purple,  with 
pure  white  throat,  large  expanded  flowers ; 
fine  form  and  habit. 

Antirrhinums. 

Clio. — Yellow  and  buff,  mottled  and  striped 
with  red,  fine. 

Bolivar. — White,  mottled  and  striped  with 
deep  crimson  ;  extra  fine. 

Europa. — Bright  yellow,  beautifully  mottled 
with  dark  red. 

Bitrix. — White,  striped  and  splashed  with 
scarlet. 

Orange  Boven. — Brilliant  crimson-scarlet, 
with  deep  orange  lips  ;  very  striking. 

Queen  of  Crimsons. — A  splendid  crimson 
flower,  of  large  size,  and  perfect  shape. 

Bridesmaid.' — Pure  white,  striped  with  rosy 
crimson. 

Yellow  Gem. — Bright  yellow,  smooth  and 
perfect  in  form  ;  extra  fine. 

Striped  Unique. — French  white,  heavily 
striped  with  rosy  crimson. 

Climax. — Light  rose,  striped  with  dark 
crimson  ;  very  fine. 

Nonpareil. — Clear  white,  splashed  and  striped 
with  rosy  crimson  ;  extra  fine. 

George  Gordon. — Intense  glowing  crimson, 
very  large,  extra  fine. 


FRUIT-TREES  ON  COTTAGE  HOMES. 


9|lfr^ERE  and  there  throughout  the  country  one  meets  with  cottages  covered 
>^J/  with  fruit-trees  ;  but  there  are  still  exceptions  to  the  rule,  almost  solitary 

¥  examples  of  what  might  be,  rather  than  what  is.  Many  landlords  have 
an  objection  to  trees  or  plants  being  trained  against  walls  ;  they  are 
particular — I  had  almost  written  tyrannical — against  nails  or  fastenings  of  any 
kind.  There  is  likewise  a  popular  error  abroad  that  all  plants  growing  against 
dwelling-houses  are  injurious,  that  they  cause  damp,  breed  miasma,  and  favour 
disease.  All  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  healthy  roots  eat  up 
damp,  consume  miasma,  and  wage  war  with  disease.  There  are  no  better  anti¬ 
dotes  to  offensive  odours  or  unwholesome  air,  than  the  sweet  incense  of  fragrant 
flowers,  and  the  near  presence  of  purifying  plants  or  leaves.  The  objection 
to  driving  nails  into  the  walls  might  easily  be  remedied  by  running  a  few  wires 
up  and  down,  or  along,  all  cottages,  at  distances  of  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  apart,  and 
standing  out  an  inch  or  so  from  the  building.  Landlords  ought  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  training  plants  on  all  cottages  ;  and  it  would  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  fruit-culture,  if  gentlemen  would  plant  a  few  fruit-trees  of  the  choicest 
varieties  in  each  class  against  every  cottage  on  their  estates.  Suoh  good  examples 
only  need  a  beginning  to  be  immediately  followed  by  thousands.  The  benefit  to 
the  cottager  would  be  incalculable,  for  if  only  choice  varieties  of  fruits  were 
planted,  the  money  value  would  generally  pay  the  rent. 
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One  great  advantage  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  rendering  this  small  service 
to  the  cottagers  would  be,  that  only  choice  varieties  would  be  grown.  The  best 
apples,  such  as  the  Eibston  Pippin  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  the  beat  pears, 
such  as  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Winter  Nelis  ;  the  best  peaches,  such  as 
Noblesse,  Royal  George  ;  Pine  Apple  and  Pitmaston  Nectarines  ;  the  Moorpark 
Apricot,  and  choice  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  would  always  command  a  good  price. 

Where  fruit-growing  is  introduced  among  cottagers  there  is  a  wonderful 
tendency  developed  among  them  all  to  grow  one  thing.  This  is  not  wise,  as  it 
brings  down  the  price  of  that  particular  fruit,  by  causing  a  glut  of  it  in  the 
market.  I  noticed  last  summer  this  tendency  very  strongly  manifested  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  way  to  Nuneham.  The  end  of  every  cottage,  as  far  as  I  observed,  was 
furnished  with  an  Apricot  tree  ;  in  some  cases  they  were  dead,  or  dying,  but  still 
another  Apricot  tree  was  put  in  to  take  the  same  place.  Possibly  there  is  a  special 
demand  for  this  fruit  in  that  locality,  within  a  few  miles  of  Oxford  ;  but  it  seemed  a 
pity  that  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  &c.,  were  not  also  attempted,  at  least 
on  other  aspects,  if  the  south  gable  end  must  be  devoted  to  the  golden  Apricot. 

This  suggests  another  weakness  of  our  cottage  friends  that  needs  rectifying. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  persuade  them  that  their  walls  are  of  any  use  for 
fruit-growing,  unless  it  be  a  south  wall.  Some  may  also  try  a  west  wall ;  but 
as  for  east  or  north,  who  ever  saw  those  sides  of  a  cottage  covered  with  fruit 
trees  or  bushes  ?  And  yet  the  whole  house  may  be  furnished  with  perfect 
success.  Cherries,  Plums,  or  even  Pears  succeed,  indeed  often  best,  on  north 
and  east  walls ;  and  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  will  fruit  gloriously 
though  their  outlook  be  towards  the  north  pole.  It  is  seldom  that  cottagers  train 
these  fruits  on  their  cottages,  but  for  low  walls  nothing  can  be  more  useful,  and 
few  fruits  more  profitable  than  Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  Raspberries.  The  finer 
yellow  or  white  varieties  of  the  latter  are  most  valuable  when  grown  against 
walls.  And  then,  in  warm  localities,  what  can  equal  the  Grape  Vine  on  cottage 
homes,  for  beauty,  poetry,  or  use  ?  The  Muscadine,  Black  Cluster,  Claret,  and 
many  others,  ripen  well  throughout  large  districts ;  the  fruit  is  most  refreshing 
and  nutritious,  and  it  generally  commands  a  ready  sale.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
plant  oottages  all  round  with  fruit-trees,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  set  about  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  may  have  a  happy  period, 
in  the  good  time  coming. — D.  T.  Fish,  Hcirdwicke. 


CANNELL'S  BOILER. 

HIS  new  Boiler,  or  Hot-water  Circulator,  as  Mr.  Cannell  calls  it,  is,  he  tells 
us,  the  result  of  twenty  years’  careful  study  of  what  a  boiler  should  be. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  it  extracts  all  the  caloric  from  the  fuel,  conveying 
it  to  the  water,  and  only  allowing  just  sufficient  to  escape  to  take  away 
the  smoke.  Any  length  of  flue  can  be  added  to  it,  or  it  can  be  worked  without 
any  flue,  and  as  the  glass  houses  or  buildings  are  extended,  so  can  heating  power 
be  added : — 
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It  consists  of  nine  or  more  separate  castings,  placed  one  upon  the  other,  the  whole  resting 
upon  brickwork,  which  forms  the  ashpit.  The  base,  or  No.  1  casting,  consists  of  a  hollow 
rectangular  frame,  into  which  are  fixed  eight  (more  or  less,  according  to  size)  circular  hollow 
fire-bars.  The  return  pipes  enter  near  the  back  of  this  casting,  and  the  flow-pipe  issues  near 
the  front,  while  in  front  is  a  discharge-pipe  for  cleansing  the  interior.  The  ashpit  is  enclosed 
by  a  door  hung  on  a  cast-iron  frame  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  furnace  door  is  similarly  hung. 

Upon  casting  No.  1  are  placed  four  other  separate  hollow  castings ;  Nos.  2  and  3,  forming 
the  sides  of  the  furnace,  are  fluted  and  placed  parallel  with  the  hollow  fire-bars,  and  are  of 
such  a  length  that  the  two  remaining  castings,  Nos.  4  and  5,  which  form  respectively  the  back 
and  front  of  the  apparatus,  may  be  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  first  casting.  No.  4  is  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  connected  by  pipes  at  the  bottom  with 
Nos.  2  and  3  respectively,  and  at  the  top  on  each  side  with  casting  No.  11.  No.  5  is  of  such  a 
height  as  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  No.  6.  The  front  above  this  is  to  be  built  up  in 
brickwork,  with  three  sliding  soot  doors  to  allow  the  flues  to  be  properly  cleaned  out.  No.  5 
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is  connected  at  the  bottom  with  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  at  the  top  on  each  side  with  No.  6 — a  hollow 
fluted  casting  which  forms  the  crown  of  the  furnace,  having  a  space  left  at  the  back,  opening 
upwards,  to  allow  the  fire  to  pass  out  of  the  furnace  under  a  separate  and  hollow  casting 
(No.  7),  which,  when  fixed,  forms  two  flues  communicating,  by  means  of  other  flues  formed  by 
similar  castings,  with  a  rectangular  opening  at  the  top  for  regulating  the  draught,  and  for  the 
passage  of  the  smoke  into  the  chimney. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  from  and  into  each  separate  casting  is  effected  by  means  of 
four  sets  of  pipes  affixed  externally  to  the  castings,  two  sets  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
apparatus.  If  desired,  the  crown  or  top  casting  with  the  flow-pipe  can  be  placod  upon  Nos. 
2  and  3,  and  worked  without  the  flues  until  required.  The  heat  from  the  fire  passes 
between  castings  Nos.  2  and  3  until  it  arrives  at  the  opening  left  at  the  back  of  No.  6,  where 
it  divides,  and  passes  upwards  towards  the  front  through  the  two  flues  formed  by  casting 
No.  7 ;  it  then  returns  towards  the  back  through  the  two  flues  formed  by  casting  No.  8, 
again  passing  and  repassing  along  Nos.  9  and  10,  and  thence  travelling  through  No.  11  to  the 
chimney.  Thus  the  hot  air  is  made  to  pass  six  times  through  the  internal  length  of  the 
apparatus  before  escaping. 

In  this  new  boiler,  the  parts,  being  all  in  square  sections,  can  be  cast  of  an 
equal  and  regular  substance,  thus  avoiding  one  fertile  source  of  fracturo  and 
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leakage.  Moreover,  tliere  are  no  connections  or  joints  exposed  to  tlie  action  of 
the  fire,  wliich  lias  so  often  proved  destructive.  It  can  readily  be  removed  and 
got  through  any  ordinary  doorway,  and  requires  for  the  stoke-hole  but  little 
more  depth  than  the  saddle-boiler.  To  clear  it  either  of  sediment  from  the 
inside,  or  of  soot  from  the  flues,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only.  Any  of  the 
compartments  can  be  renewed  or  replaced  without  destroying  the  remaining 
parts,  as  the  boiler  is  made  in  sections,  and  put  together  with  patent  joints,  so 
that  with  a  small  spanner,  two  or  three  ordinary  labourers  can  take  down  and 
replace  it  in  a  few  hours.  The  fire,  which  can  be  made  to  travel  any  number  of 
feet  before  it  can  escape,  is  completely  surrounded  by  iron  backed  with  water,  so 
that  it  presents  a  very  large  heating  surface  directly  to  the  fire,  while  the  damper 
is  so  constructed  that  all  the  heat  may  be  confined  within  the  boiler.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  boiler  that  it  will  heat  more  water  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  and 
will  keep  up  the  heat  without  attention  for  a  longer  time,  than  any  other.  The 
fatal  mistake,  Mr.  Cannell  remarks,  in  the  construction  of  nearly  all  the  new 
boilers  of  late  years  consists  in  the  endeavour  to  cast  them  all  in  one  piece,  and 
in  having  the  parts  too  complicated. — M. 


CAMAS  SI  A.  ESCULENTA. 


SHE  extensive  and  much-neglected  group  of  bulbous  plants  furnishes  many 
subjects  whose  beauty  has  become  familiar  in  select  gardens,  but  which 

fare  still  not  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  culti¬ 
vators.  Among  those  to  which  this  remark  applies,  may  be  mentioned 
the  charming  Liliaceous  bulb  whose  name  heads  this  paper,  and  which  possesses 
nearly  every  quality  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  general  favourite.  It  is  of 
very  free  growth  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  cultivate  that  no  one  can  possibly  fail  in  growing  it  to  perfection. 

The  Camassia  esculenta ,  or  Quamash  of  the  American  Indians,  is  a  native  of  the 
swampy  plains  of  the  North-Western  States  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  Indians.  It  requires, 
therefore,  to  be  planted  in  a  damp  spot  in  order  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  although 
from  my  own  experience  I  have  found  it  to  succeed  in  the  ordinary  flower  borders, 
and  to  attain  there  almost  the  same  dimensions  as  it  would  seem,  from  descrip¬ 
tions,  to  reach  in  its  native  habitats.  The  bulbs,  which  are  small,  produce  long 
narrow,  grooved,  dark  green  leaves,  which  generally  grow  to  about  a  foot  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  stems  which  rise  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height, 
and  bear  each  a  raceme  of  from  12  to  20  flowers.  The  individual  flowers  are 
frequently  1^-in.  in  diameter,  of  a  pleasing  bluish-purple  colour,  and  appear 
about  the  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  It  is  propagated  very  freely 
from  offsets,  and  from  seed. 

This  plant  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  amongst 
our  hardy  cultivated  bulbs.  There  is  also  a  rich  dark  blue  variety,  called 
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atroccerulea ,  whicli  is  very  distinct  and  pretty ;  but  the  best  is  a  white  variety, 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  commerce.  In  this  latter,  the  flowers  are 
rather  larger  than  in  the  parent  plant,  to  which  it  will  form  a  charming  com¬ 
panion.  When  more  generally  known,  the  different  varieties  of  Ccimassia  will  all 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  every  lover  of  hardy  bulbous  plants. — A.  I.  P., 
Tottenham. 
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THE  CAPE  GOOSEBEEEY. 

.  Y  HERE  there  is  a  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  fruits  to  make  up  a  large 
dessert,  the  Cape  Gooseberry  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  will  most 
likely  cause  quite  a  sensation  when  placed  on  the  table  along  with  the 
other  fruit,  as  it  has  a  pleasant  acid  flavour  which  most  people  like. 
Here,  it  is  most  esteemed  as  a  preserve,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made.  In 
the  autumn,  before  destroying  the  old  plants,  take  a  quantity  of  cuttings  ;  when 
rooted,  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°,  in  which  they  will  stand  all  the  winter, 
and  make  good  plants  to  fruit  the  following  season,  when,  having  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  sized  pots.  Many  persons  grow 
them  and  fruit  them  in  pots,  but  as  they  are  subject  to  red-spider,  we  find  that 
by  planting  them  out,  and  treating  them  like  cucumbers,  in  a  well  prepared 
border  with  good  drainage,  and  where  copious  supplies  of  water  can  be  given,  along 
with  frequent  syringings,  we  never  have  any  trouble  at  all  with  the  spider.  After 
they  are  planted  out,  and  started  into  growth,  the  shoots  which  are  intended  to  bear 
the  fruit  should  not  be  pinched  until  they  have  run  the  full  extent  of  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  all  others  being  cut  clean  away.  By  much  pinching  we  find  that 
they  do  not  bear  so  well.  If  they  are  planted  in  May,  in  a  good  soil,  they  will 
by  September  become  a  nice  lot  of  plants  ;  and  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  and  too 
many  fruit  have  not  been  taken  for  dessert,  there  will  be  a  fine  crop  to  be 
gathered  for  preserving. — Sheewood. 


ON  CUEEANTS. 

BLOW  me  to  follow  up  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Powell  (p.  34),  by  mentioning 
a  few  other  Red  Currants,  and  by  offering  a  few  notes  on  a  novel  system 
of  growing  them,  which  is  here  very  generally  admired. 

Knight’s  Sweet  Red. — The  sweetest  Red  Currant  grown.  It  is  of  a 
distinct  habit  from  other  varieties,  making  its  shoots  nearly  perpendicular,  never 
horizontal.  The  berries  and  bunches  are  of  fair  average  size,  and  of  good  colour. 

La  Versailles. — A  splendid  sort  for  exhibition  or  market  purposes,  producing 
very  long  bunches,  with  twenty  or  more  berries  on  a  bunch,  when  well  grown  ; 
it  is  more  acid  than  several  of  the  varieties,  but  it  always  commands  a  good  price 
in  the  market.  This  and  the  Cherry  Currant  (Walker,  of  Styal,  Cheshire)  are  the 
best  for  exhibition.  I  have  taken  first  prizes  with  them  at  various  exhibitions. 

Bang  Down. — A  very  free  fruiter,  and  a  good  bearer,  having  very  compact 
bunches. 
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Sanders’  New  Red. — A  fine  free-grower,  and  a  good  bearer,  but  not  equal  to 
the  foregoing. 

Great  Eastern  and  Garibaldi  are  two  fine  varieties,  raised  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  York.  I  have  not  sufficiently  tested  them,  to  say  much  on  their  merits. 

In  Black  Currants,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  one  named  Black  Prince ,  which 
surpasses  all  others  for  flavour,  being  nearly  devoid  of  that  peculiar  acidity  for 
which  this  fruit  is  remarkable.  Many  who  have  tasted  it  compare  it  to  the 
Black  Hambro’  Grape.  Its  superiority  is  found  in  a  moment  on  tasting  it,  when 
fully  ripe.  It  is  a  free-grower  and  bearer,  equal  to  or  larger  than  Ogden  s  Black 
Grape ,  but  rather  tender  in  the  bloom,  and  liable  to  be  cut  with  the  spring  frosts. 

I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Red  Currant  for  years,  and  grow  fifteen 
varieties.  I  adopt  with  them  a  method  of  training  peculiar  to  myself,  namely,  the 
pillar  form,  and  which  is  much  admired  when  in  fruit,  since  the  trees  take  up  little 
room,  and  fruit  freely.  The  pillars  are  raised  in  the  following  manner  : — I  select 
good  well-grown  shoots  for  cuttings,  leaving  the  leading  bud  and  five  or  six 
others ;  these  latter  form  side-shoots,  while  the  leader  goes  upright,  forming 
branches  as  it  advances,  which  latter  are  cut  back  every  season  to  one  or  two 
buds.  The  plants  require  tying  to  a  stake.  When  they  get  about  12  in.  or 
14  in.  wide,  I  cut  the  new  wood  close ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  from  which  I 
wish  to  exhibit,  I  pinch  off  all  the  shoots  close  at  the  latter  end  of  June  ;  this 
mafies  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  they  are  easier  to  shade 
with  mats,  when  wanted  for  a  later  season. 

White  Currants  I  also  train  in  the  same  way,  and  find  that  they  generally 
bear  finer  fruit  than  on  the  old  system,  while  they  are  not  liable  to  be  beaten 
about  by  storms.  They  take  rather  longer  to  raise  in  this  way.  I  have  several 
plants  6  ft.  high. — John  Walker,  Manchester . 


Gr  ANSEL'S  SECKLE  PEAK. 

|R.  HOGG  gives  the  following  account  of  this  valuable  little  Pear  in  this 
year’s  edition  of  his  Gardeners’  Year-book ,  whence  our  figure  is  derived  : — 
u  Though  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  native  pears,  this  is  one  which  is 
little  known,  and  very  seldom  met  with.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
late  Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  excellent 
new  fruits.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  Seckle  with  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  and 
hence  its  name. 

“  Fruit  not  unlike  the  Seckle  in  shape,  and  also  with  much  of  the  character 
of  Gansel’s  Bergamot  on  a  small  scale.  The  skin  has  a  solid  bright  crimson 
cheek  next  the  sun,  which  shades  off  to  yellow  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  shaded 
side  is  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  crust  of  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  and  the 
crimson  cheek  is  strewed  with  distinct  dots  of  grey  russet.  Eye  small  and  closed, 
with  erect  acute  segments,  set  in  a  narrow  and  considerable  basin.  Stalk 
generally  short  and  stout,  but  sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
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in  a  narrow  and  rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh,  yellowish,  rather  coarse-grained  and 
gritty,  with  a  sweet,  abundant,  and  very  richly-sugared  juice,  and  a  high  per¬ 
fume,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  Seckle. 

w  A  first-rate  pear,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  November.” 

Those  who  admire  the  peculiar  honeyed  sweetness  of  the  Seckle  Pear  will  be 
glad  to  plant  this  variety,  as  it  is  somewhat  later  in  coming  into  use. — M. 


CULTURE  OF  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 

JF  climbing  plants  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  or  effective  than  the  Lcipcigeria  rosea  and  its  variety  alba,  which 
come  into  flower  in  August ;  and  since  they  continue  to  produce  their 
beautiful  bell-shaped  blossoms  until  Christmas,  when  fine  flowers  are  not 
easily  obtained,  their  value  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  Lapageria  is  easily  cultivated,  and  every  owner  of  a  greenhouse  should 
have  a  plant.  The  variety  rosea  is  now  raised  in  large  quantities  from  seed, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  the  form  of  small  plants ;  but  as  it  is  of 
very  slow  growth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence,  it  is  better  to  have  a  large 
plant  to  begin  with.  The  variety  alba  is  propagated  by  layers,  and  is  as  yet  very 
scarce,  so  that  the  high  price  charged  for  it  in  the  nurseries  places  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  persons  of  limited  means.  When  the  plants  of  either  variety  are 
well  established,  growth  is  very  rapid,  since  strong  suckers  which  grow  12  ft.  in 
one  season,  are  thrown  up  in  the  spring,  and  speedily  cover  a  large  extent  of  trellis- 
work.  The  plant  is  most  effective  when  trained  so  that  the  shoots  are  festooned 
overhead,  with  the  large  handsome  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers  hanging  loosely 
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and  in  wild  profusion — for  it  does  flower  freely.  A  plant  at  Loxford  Hall  in  an  oak 
tub  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  covers  a  large  space,  and  has  hundreds  of  flowers 
expanded  at  once,  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  a  dozen.  At  the  Lea  Bridge  Road 
Nurseries,  Mr.  Fraser  has  a  number  of  plants  growing  in  a  bed  prepared  for 
them  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  span-roofed  pit.  The  shoots  are  trained  to  wires 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  the  house 
has  a  charming  appearance.  Mr.  Fraser  has  saved  seeds,  and  raised  large 
quantities  of  plants  from.  them. 

The  Lapageria  is  also  well  adapted  to  form  a  specimen  plant  for  the  green¬ 
house,  trained  umbrella  fashion,  with  the  shoots  managed  so  that  the  flowers  form 
a  garland  of  beauty  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  trellis.  A  plant  must  be  five  or 
six  years  old  before  it  has  much  effect  grown  in  this  way.  The  best  material  to 
grow  the  plant  in,  is  turfy  peat  with  (if  it  does  not  naturally  contain  it)  a  liberal 
proportion  of  silver  sand.  There  are,  however,  some  sorts  of  peat  in  which  it  refuses 
to  gro  w.  A  good  strong  plant  which  was  planted  out  in  the  corner  of  the  green¬ 
house  here,  made  but  little  progress,  and  on  examining  it  I  found  the  thick, 
fleshy  roots  were  generally  dead  at  the  points,  and  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
This  plant  was  lifted  entirely  out,  and  replanted  in  turfy  peat  of  a  different 
nature,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate  healthy  growth  ;  the  peat  used  is  dark 
brown,  has  no  tendency  to  get  sodden,  and  contains  sand  naturally.  The 
Lapageria  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  requires  careful  management,  especially 
as  regards  potting,  for  when  a  plant  has  to  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  same 
pot,  the  drainage  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  get  choked 
up  during  that  time.  If  a  plant  is  well  established  in,  say  a  7-inch  pot,  the 
best  time  to  repot  would  be  after  it  has  commenced  to  grow  in  the  spring.  Take 
a  10-inch  pot,  place  a  large  crock  over  the  hole  and  2\  in.  of  smaller  pieces 
over  that,  with  some  clean  fibre  or  sphagnum  moss  to  prevent  the  mould 
from  mixing  with  the  drainage.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots 
when  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  growing  ;  carefully 
pick  away  with  a  pointed  stick  a  small  portion  of  the  exhausted  earth,  and 
with  the  fingers  merely  press  the  new  soil  down  firmly  between  the  ball  of  roots 
and  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Any  plant  which  is  being  shifted  from  one  pot  to 
another  ought  to  be  moist  at  the  roots,  so  that  it  will  not  require  to  be  watered 
for  a  few  days  after  it  has  been  repotted.  The  Lapageria  requires  abundant 
supplies  of  water  when  it  is  well  established  and  growing  freely,  but  an  overdose 
shortly  after  repotting  would  probably  kill  the  points  of  the  young  roots,  and  the 
plant  would  receive  a  check  which  it  would  not  recover  during  a  whole  season. 
When  watering,  do  it  thoroughly,  and  so  that  the  water  may  escape  freely. 

The  Lapageria  will  grow  and  flower  in  a  stove  temperature,  but  it  is  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  thrips  are  especially  fond  of  it,  and  must 
be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco.  Mealy  bug  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  stove,  as  it  can  only  be  removed  by  careful  washing ;  and  unless  this  is  done 
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with  great  care,  many  leaves  are  broken  off  in  the  operation.  I  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  grpw  it  in  a  stove,  as  it  succeeds  best  in  the  greenhouse. — James 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall  Gardens. 


ON  WATEKING  POT-PLANTS. 

O^OW  often  should  I  water  my  plants  ?  This  is  a  question  again  and  again 
put  to  every  member  of  the  blue-apron  fraternity  by  those  who  are  lovers 
of  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  growers  of  pot-plants  in  a  small  way — 
on  the  window-sill  of  the  dwelling-house  to  wit.  A  very  simple  question 
it  is,  asked  in  all  faith  and  earnestness,  and  a  ready  answer  is  expected  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  which,  to  me,  has  ever  been  “  a  poser.”  I  have  been  for  over  twenty 
years  a  grower  of  pot-plants,  have  watched  their  development,  and  written  down 
their  habits,  yet  I  cannot  conjure  up  an  answer  which  will  at  once  afford  the  aid 
and  information  sought,  and  form  a  sure  basis  for  practice. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  culture  of  specimen  plants,  short  of  the  actual 
potting  (without  doing  which  efficiently  it  would  not  be  possible  to  water  them 
efficiently  and  in  accordance  with  their  requirements),  a  point  of  more  vital 
importance  than  this  one  of  “  watering.”  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  tiresome 
occupation  than  that  of  ascertaining  the  need  of  water,  by  feeling  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  tapping  the  sides  of  the  pots,  lifting,  &c.,  which  are  almost  matters 
of  daily  necessity,  avoidable  only  by  those  who  by  a  long  course  of  study — 
having  superintended  the  potting  of  each  plant,  knowing  the  quantity  and  tone 
of  health- of  its  roots,  the  tenacity  or  porosity  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown, 
and  how  firmly  it  is  potted,  &c., — know  exactly  the  circumstances  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  The  necessity  for  administering  water  is  often  determinable  only  by  the 
quantity  of  healthy  roots  in  contrast  with  the  growing  head.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  facts  referred  to  above,  and  the  whole  again  influenced  not  so 
much  by  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  the  weather,  as  by  the  condition  of  the  air 
generally  in  point  of  salubrity  or  aridity,  that  is,  whether  deficient  of  moisture 
and  highly  absorbent  in  its  nature,  or  possessing  a  redundancy  of  humidity, 
which  it  communicates  more  or  less  freely  to  all  subjects  around,  will  afford  a  safe 
guide  in  watering ;  but  the  conditions  are  not  all  easily  ascertainable. 

Irregular  waterings  destroy  more  good  plants  annually  than  most  other 
causes.  This  is  not  always  the  offspring  of  inattention  ;  a  divided  charge,  and 
similar  causes,  are  often  antagonistic  to  the  well-being  of  chosen  specimens.  But 
there  is  one  thing  clear  above  all :  we  should  expunge  from  our  practice  the  mode 
of  watering  by  drops  or  driblets,  that  is,  the  giving  a  little  to  each  plant  against 
it  may  want  it,  or  in  case  it  should  need  it  ere  the  house  is  again  watered,  &c. 
If  we  but  take  a  rational  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  not  be  long  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  plants,  like  all  animated  life,  should  have  their  alternating 
phases — gentle  in  their  application  certainly,  apparent  none  the  less.  When  a 
plant  is  newly  potted  we  first  permit  the  surface-soil  to  become  moderately  dry, 
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so  dry,  in  fact,  as  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  some  of  the  water  given  to  the  ball, 
without  a  merging  of  parts,  and  subsequent  settling  down  smooth  and  clay-like 
on  the  surface.  At  this  stage  a  thoroughly  good  watering  is  given,  such  as  will 
insure  to  every  part  a  complete  soaking.  The  first  week’s  practice  following  the 
potting,  may  represent  the  whole  subsequent  practice.  No  more  water  should  be 
given  whilst  the  ball  or  the  soil  forming  it  holds  any  of  the  free  water  lately 
given  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  surmised — and  the  fact  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
practice,  and  by  tapping  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  the  experienced  knuckle — that 
the  soil  has  parted  with  the  water,  and  assumed  its  former  porosity,  latent 
moisture  alone  remaining,  then  water  may  be  administered  abundantly  without 
fear  of  the  results.  A  dry  surface-soil  is  a  certain  sign  that  water  is  not  present 
in  the  soil  below ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  depend  wholly  on  this  sign,  as  plants  very 
frequently  commence  suffering  before  the  symptoms  exhibit  themselves.  I  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  rather  let  a  plant  become  somewhat  too  dry,  than  get  too  wet, 
with  a  stagnant  soured  soil.  The  former  may  induce  it  to  take  up  with  greater  zest 
the  proffered  nutriment.  The  latter  is  the  precursor  of  certain  decrepitude. — 
William  Earley,  Valentines ,  Ilford. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

HE  March  shows  are  always  among  the  pleasantest  of  the  year,  for  they 
bring  together  a  wealth  of  spring  flowers,  and  these  comprise  some  of  the 
most  charming  which  the  annual  procession  of  the  season  produces.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  on  the  1st  of  March,  if  a  little  deficient 
in  novelties,  had  several  features  of  much  interest,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
Orchids  and  Camellias.  A  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner 
for  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Mr.  Rutter ,  one  of  a  batch  of  new  kinds  which 
came  into  Mr.  Turner’s  hands  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  of  a  good  habit  of  growth 
and  well  coloured,  but  very  near  in  point  of  character  to  some  of  the  older  kinds. 
Out  of  some  50  or  60  assumed  new  varieties  of  Golden  Variegated  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  now  in  cultivation,  are  there  a  dozen  really  distinct  in  character?  From  Mr. 
Stevens,  Trentham  Gardens,  came  a  group  of  seedling  forms  of  Azalea  amcena , 
showing  some  diversity  of  colour,  and  all  of  which,  like  the  parent,  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  forcing.  One,  called  rubra ,  had  quite  a  lively  hue  of  colour  ;  and 
a  pale  lilac  variety,  named  pulchella ,  was  equally  distinct.  A  charming  variety 
of  the  hardy  Primrose,  named  Primula  ( vulgaris)  auriculae jlora ,  with  maroon- 
crimson  flowers,  and  bold  clear  yellow  centre,  like  an  Alpine  Auricula,  came 
from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  ;  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  precocious  of  the 
improved  varieties  of  Primrose,  and  is  very  useful  for  early  spring  blooming  in  the 
open  ground.  A  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose ,  named  Princess  Louise ,  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Knight,  Hailsham :  the  flowers  were  pink,  with  carmine  centres,  but  it  was 
not  shown  in  good  condition. 

On  March  the  15th,  the  Society’s  Hyacinth  Show  took  place,  and  though 
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shorn  of  some  of  its  former  proportions,  some  grand  flowers  were  brought  together. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  many  to  see  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  taking  such  a 
decided  lead  as  cultivators  of  the  Hyacinth.  At  this  Show  there  were  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  most  finished  spikes  of  Hyacinths  ever  produced.  The  new  Hyacinths 
did  not  impress  one  very  strongly  by  their  superiority  ;  rather,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  new  flowers  were  in  many  instances  much  inferior  to  those  already  in 
cultivation.  There  must,  however,  be  deductions  made  on  the  score  of  want  of 
development.  The  Floral  Committee  took  a  very  generous  view  of  them,  and 
actually  awarded  four  First-Class  Certificates  as  follows  : — To  Marquis  of  Lome , 
a  single  reddish-mauve  flower,  each  segment  of  the  bell  having  a  stripe  of  pale 
purplish-mauve  running  along  it,  the  edges  much  paler;  this  was  novel  in 
character,  but  not  well  developed.  To  George  Peabody ,  glowing  deep  carmine- 
red,  with  a  slight  stripe  of  a  deeper  colour  along  the  centre  of  each  segment ; 
spike  small  and  spare.  To  W.  M.  Thackeray ,  claret-crimson,  with  darker  stripes, 
spike  also  thin  and  spare.  To  Princess  Louise ,  rosy  pink,  striped  with  carmine,  a 
fair,  close,  and  symmetrical  spike,  the  flower  semi-double  like  Koh-i-noor,  and 
therefore  classed  with  the  double  reds.  The  three  first  named  came  from  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son  ;  the  last  from  Mr.  William  Paul.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  pure  white  forms  yet  seen  of  Cyclamen  persicum , 
named  Snowflake ,  pure  in  colour,  the  flowers  large  and  of  fine  form  ;  this  came 
from  Mr.  Henry  Little,  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  who  has  succeeded  in 
getting  together  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  this  useful  winter-flowering  plant 
yet  seen.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  Amaryllis 
Chelsoni ,  a  grand  flower,  of  fine  form,  immense  size,  and  of  a  vivid  crimson  hue. 
A  Second-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Primula  Boveana,  one  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  species  from  Abyssinia,  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. — R.  D. 

In  addition  to  these,  First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows,  at  the  two 
March  meetings  : — To  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  for  Cheil - 
anthes  Matliewsii ,  a  very  elegant  warm  greenhouse  fern,  with  narrow  fronds,  and 
triangular  pinnatifid  pinnae  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  for 
Davallia  clavata ,  an  elegant  West  Indian  fern  in  the  way  of  D.  tenuifolia  ;  to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  Asplenium  schizodon , 
an  evergreen  greenhouse  fern,  with  singularly  lacerate  bifid-toothed  pinnae  ;  to 
Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  for  a  form  of  the  remarkable  Masdevallia 
coccinea  ;  and  to  Mr.  Bull,  for  Areca  regalis,  a  fine  pinnate-leaved  palm,  with 
bold  broad  pinnae. 
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YACINTHS  and  Roses  have  been  the  prominent  features  at  the  Metropolitan 
March  Shows ,  and  the  former  at  least  have  never  been  shown  finer  than 
has  been  the  case  this  year.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  have  entered 
the  lists  as  Hyacinth-growers,  and  carried  all  the  first  prizes.  Their 


miscellaneous  group  of  Hyacinths,  with  that  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  made  up  quite  a  gorgeous  show. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  at  Kensington  was  the  group  of  White 
Hyacinths,  brought  together  as  were  the  reels  in  a  former  season,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
comparison.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  variety  would  be  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  reds,  and  so  perhaps  it  was  ;  but  there  proved  to  be  a  very  great  amount  of  difference  in  size 
and  tint  and  form  between  the  various  white  Hyacinths  cultivated  for  sale. 

- -  ^he  National  Tulip  Society  held  its  second  meeting  on  the  4th  March, 

at  the  Falstaff  Inn,  Manchester.  The  exhibition  this  season  promises  to  be  one 

of  the  most  interesting  meetings  the  society  has  held.  There  are  already  54 

subscribers,  and  the  schedule  is  more  liberal  than  in  any  previous  year  ;  it  is  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  the  small  growers,  and  this  feature  alone  will  conduce  to  its  popularity.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  National  Show,  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Manchester,  on  May  26.  Entries  close  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April. 

- -  Several  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Superintendence  of 

the  London  Paries ,  under  the  control  of  the  Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Gibson  is 

transferred  from  Battersea  to  take  the  .management  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 

Gardens,  which  will  afford  him  a  new  and  more  important  field  for  the  display  of  those 
ai'tistic  talents  which  have  gained  for  Battersea  Park  the  position  of  the  first  ornamental 
garden  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Alexander  Roger  will  replace  Mr.  Gibson,  at  Battersea  Park, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  already  done  at  Berry  Hill,  we  may  hope  to  see  no 
falling-off  in  this  most  interesting  garden.  Mr.  Macintyre,  an  old  Kew  employ g,  becomes  the 
superintendent  of  Victoria  Park. 

-  ££  new  Lycopod,  which  we  call  Selaginella  Martensii  divaricata  albo- 

lineata ,  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coventry.  The  variety 

has  the  branching,  arched  habit  of  its  parent,  but  differs  in  this,  that  the  curving 

portions  of  the  stems  a  little  below  the  pallid  tips,  and  just  where  most  exposed  by  the  curve 
to  full  light,  have  the  stipular  leaves  entirely,  and  the  lateral  ones  partially,  changed  to  white, 
this  colour  being,  as  we  learn,  taken  on  in  succession  by  the  young  growth  as  it  develops. 
The  effect  of  the  variegation  is  that  of  a  longitudinal  white  line  running  along  the  green 
shoots  ;  and  this  effect  is,  we  understand,  equally  brought  out  under  artificial  light,  so  that 
neat  little  specimens  would  be  admirable  decorative  objects  for  the  dinner-table.  This  is  a 
gtyle  of  variegation  we  have  not  before  observed  in  these  plants  ;  it  is  similar  throughout  the 
whole  plant,  and  is#  we  understand,  perfectly  constant. 

-  Et  is  not  generally  known  that  Mesembryanthemums  are  valuable  as  late 

autumn  and  early  winter-flowering  plants  ;  they  flower  most  profusely  even  in 

60-pots,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  most,  and  the  odd  leaf-forms  of  others,  make 

them  exceedingly  attractive.  They  require  full  sunshine  to  expand  their  flowers,  but  even 
when  unexpanded  their  buds  are  brilliant  in  colour.  One  species,  M.  inclaudens,  opens  its 
flowers  and  keeps  them  open,  even  in  dull  ungenial  weather.  M.  conspicuum  produces  abund¬ 
ance  of  charming  pink  flowers ;  M.  aurantiacum,  flowers  of  brilliant  orange ;  M.  curviflorum 
has  pure  white  flowers.  They  are  so  beautiful  and  so  easy  to  grow,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  them,  that  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  them  come  once  more  into  fashion. 

- Theodor  Hartweg  died  at  Schwetzingen,  in  Baden,  on  February 

3.  Mr.  Hartweg  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  and  was  sent  out  in  1836  as  a  collector  of  seeds,  roots,  and  plants. 

After  making  extensive  collections  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  equatorial  America,  including 
Quito  and  Bogota,  he  returned  to  England,  by  way  of  Jamaica,  in  1843.  He  was  sent  on  a 
second  mission  to  Mexico  and  California,  with  the  same  object,  and  under  the  same  auspices ; 
this  journey  was  undertaken  in  1845  and  completed  in  1848.  A  record  of  these  travels 
and  their  results,  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London ,  and 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  many  fine  plants  introduced  by  him,  especially  in  the 
classes  of  Orchids,  hardy  trees,  and  hardy  annuals,  will  long  keep  up  amongst  us  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hartweg.  He  latterly  held  the  post  of  Inspector  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Gardens. 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

jl^OR  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  figure  of  this  fine  new 
r‘  late  Peach  we  liave  to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe.  The  specimens, 
portrayed  with  great  fidelity  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  afford  splendid  illustra¬ 
tions  not  only  of  the  beauty  of  the  variety  itself,  but  also  of  the  very 
successful  mode  of  treatment  which  is  carried  out  in  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  garden  at 
Okeford  Fitzpaine.  The  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Rivers’  recent  valuable  acquisitions, 
and  is  of  the  race  of  the  Pavie  de  Pompone,  a  very  large  clingstone  peach 
ripening  in  October.  The  new  variety,  now  figured,  retains  to  a  slight  extent 
this  adherent  quality  of  the  flesh.  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  note  concerning  it  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  very  large  Peach, — the  largest  here.  I  sent  the 
artist  three  specimens,  one  not  painted  10  in.  in  circumference ;  the  two,  por¬ 
trayed  most  faithfully,  were  rather  over  9  in.,  and  were  not  quite  fully  grown.  I 
thought  they  would  travel  better  than  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
Peach.  Its  season  on  a  south  wall,  in  my  exposed  garden,  is  from  the  last  week 
in  September  to  October  11.  In  more  genial  situations,  I  suppose  from  the 
second  week  in  September  to  October  1  would  be  about  its  season.  It  is  some¬ 
what  like,  but  larger  than,  the  Princess  of  Wales — a  most  beautiful  late  Peach, 
of  the  same  season.  The  flowers  of  both  are  amongst  the  largest  of  all  Peaches, 
and  afford  quite  a  floral  sight.  The  trees  of  both  are  most  vigorous  and  prolific. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  finely  shaped.  The  skin,  when  covered  with  leaves,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  10-in.  peach  sent,  is  rich  cream,  without  any  marking.  The  two 
figured  were  exposed  to  the  light.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  creamy,  with  either 
pink  suffusion,  or  mottled  like  the  specimens  figured.  The  flesh  is  firm,  and 
slightly  adherent  when  not  fully  ripened  ;  but  when  the  flesh  is  fully  matured  it  is 
melting,  and  also  rich  for  so  late  a  season.  Like  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  very 
red  at  the  stone.  It  was  raised  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  which  variety 
was  raised  from  Pavie  de  Pompone.  The  glands  are  round,  or  nearly  so.  This 
description,  like  the  portrait,  is,  I  believe,  faithful.” 

The  fruit  from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  at  the  end  of  September  last,  were, 
as  above  stated,  fully  9  in.  in  circumference.  The  skin  was  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow, 
the  exposed  parts  being  flushed  with  dull  crimson,  over  which  was  disposed  in 
crowded  blotches  a  deeper  or  purplish-red  tint,  the  whole  of  the  highly-coloured 
part  of  the  fruit  thus  acquiring  a  marbled  character.  The  flesh  was  firm,  whitish 
in  colour,  becoming  red  next  the  stone,  and  of  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  though 
being  prematurely  gathered,  it  could  not  have  been  at  its  best.  The  glands  of  the 
leaves  were  very  small  roundish-reniform. 

Fruit-growers  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rivers  for  the  valuable 
additions  which,  through  the  aid  of  orchard-house  culture,  he  has  been  enabled 
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to  make  during  tlie  last  few  years  to  our  collections  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
especially.  Tlie  acquisitions  amongst  early  and  late  varieties  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able  ;  and  of  that  which  we  now  figure  Dr.  Hogg  remarks,  u  This  will  prove 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  late  Peaches.” — M. 


ON  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  III. 

COME  next  to  the  class  I  propose  calling  “  Decorative,”  and  to  include  in  it 
JL  Ml  Hie  varieties  at  present  known  as  u  Nosegays,”  and  those  which  through 
cross-breeding  of  the  u  Nosegays  ”  and  “  Zonals”  have  assumed  an  indefinite 
type,  which  renders  their  position  under  the  present  recognized  classification 
uncertain  ;  a  class,  as  the  title  indicates,  for  varieties  adapted  to  conservatory 
decoration.  I  look  upon  the  w  Nosegay  ”  or  semi-nosegay  as  the  legitimate  type 
of  this  class,  and  am  of  opinion  that  in  raising  new  varieties  our  aim  should  be  to 
improve  their  qualifications  for  decorative  purposes ;  and  to  discard  all  inferior 
specimens. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  assume  that  size  of  truss,  abundant 
blossom,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  are  the  most  essential  qualities  required  to 
constitute  a  standard  of  perfection  in  this  class. 

A  perfect  truss  must  in  all  cases  mainly  depend  upon  persistency  of  petal. 
As  regards  the  form  of  petal  in  this  class,  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  an 
elongated  and  narrow  petal  is  best  adapted  to  the  “  Nosegay  ”  truss.  Where  the 
petals  are  broad,  and  the  pips  very  numerous,  it  requires  great  length  of  foot¬ 
stalk  to  keep  them  from  encroaching  upon  one  another,  and  giving  the  truss  a 
crowded  and  disorderly  appearance.  To  present  an  attractive  object,  the  foliage 
and  habit  of  the  plant  must  harmonize  in  character  with  that  of  the  truss  and 
petal.  A  compact,  prim-habited  plant  with  circular  foliage,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
adapted  to  the  large  truss  of  elongated  petals  ;  for  instance  the  magnificent  pink 
truss  of  Christine  Nosegay  would  be  far 'more  effective  upon  a  plant  of  freer  habit, 
with  regular  foliage. 

It.  would  be  difficult  to  depict,  or  lay  down,  a  precise  standard  of  perfection 
forjudging  of  varieties  as  objects  of  u  attractiveness  ”  and  u  display,”  as  much 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  taste,  and  be  consequently  open  to  diversity  of 
opinion.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  enumerating  many  varieties  possessing 
trusses  of  enormous  dimensions  with  gorgeous  colours,  justly  entitling  them  to 
the  designation  of  “  Decorators.”  In  Mr.  Gr.  Smith’s  Masterpiece ,  Grand  Duke , 
Lizzie ,  and  Eclat ,  Mr.  Turner’s  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Ladp  Constance 
Grosvenor ,  we  possess  six  distinct  varieties,  brilliant  in  colour,  in  combination 
with  trusses  of  prodigious  size,  and  effective  foliage,  which  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  capable  of  holding  their  place  amongst  decorative  plants  of  any  genus. 

The  next  class,  that  of  u  Doubles,"  I  consider  belongs  to  the  decorative  order 
also  ;  but  here  the  distinctive  quality  of  flower  entitles  them  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  they  seem  destined  to  occupy  a  commanding  position  amongst 
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the  flora  of  our  conservatories.  The  first  varieties  of  this  section  that  made 
their  appearance  possessed  but  an  irregular  and  pinched  little  knot  of  petals  as 
the  pip,  a  few  of  which  crowded  together  formed  a  resemblance  of  a  truss.  This 
ugly,  misshapen  thing  has,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  been  advanced,  through 
careful  breeding  and  cultivation,  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  and  beauty,  pos¬ 
sessing  now  pips  of  perfect  form  fif  compactness  and  complete  doubleness  can 
be  considered  such),  with  size  almost  equalling  that  of  the  double  primula.  The 
truss  also  has  advanced  equally  with  the  pip.  As  regards  colour,  the  finest  varieties 
I  have  seen  of  this  class  have  been  bright  rose  or  pink,  and  in  this  respect  most 
useful  for  supplying  a  deficiency  among  the  single  decorative  varieties.  The 
persistency  of  their  petals,  which  remain  permanent  until  the  flower  dries  up  and 
perishes,  adds  much  to  their  value,  especially  in  the  formation  of  bouquets.  They 
are,  I  consider,  adapted  to  pot-culture  only  ;  at  least  all  the  varieties  I  have  seen 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  have  exhibited  far  too  great  a  preponderance  of  foliage, 
and  have  not  been  effective  as  u  bedders.” 

It  is  in  the  class  of  u  Bedders  ”  that  I  anticipate  the  greatest  advance  will  be 
made  for  general  usefulness,  by  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  colours  ;  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  form  ribbon-borders,  and  pattern-beds  with  the  scarlet  section  of 
the  Pelargoniums,  independently  of  the  aid  of  other  genera.  I  look  forward  also 
to  great  improvement  in  habit  being  obtained — a  point  of  equal  importance  with 
the  foregoing,  to  render  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  really  adapted  for  bedding. 

The  points  I  consider  essential  in  this  class  are  brilliancy,  with  distinctness 
and  durabilitj'’  or  staunchness  of  colour  ;  profuse  floriferousness  ;  and  a  dwarf 
branching  habit.  The  truss  should  be  of  good  form  and  fair  size,  and  should  be 
supported  erect  by  a  wiry  stalk  of  moderate  length — long  enough  to  carry  it  fairly 
above  the  foliage,  without  being  so  long  as  to  admit  of  daylight  being  seen 
between  them.  Sufficient  persistency  of  petal  to  withstand  wind,  is  a  point  of 
more  importance  than  shape,  in  this  class. 

To  judge,  or  in  fact,  form  any  opinion  of  the  adaptability  of  varieties  for 
bedding  purposes  they  should  he  seen  in  situ ,  plants  grown  in  pots  being  no  criterion, 
so  entirely  does  the  free  scope  given  to  the  roots  alter  their  habit  and  their 
quality  as  regards  flowering  ;  nor  can  the  steadfastness  of  colour  under  the 
influence  of  rain  and  sun  be  judged  of  without  complete  exposure. 

To  enumerate  the  varieties  we  possess  that  are  really  worthy  to  be  called 
Bedders  ”  would  not  be  very  difficult.  In  fact  I  think  they  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  in  spite  of  the  long  lists  with  the  recommendation  u  a  good  bed- 
der  ”  attached  to  their  names  in  our  florists’  catalogues.  Old  Tom  Thumb  held 
its  position  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  not  still  as  good, 
taking  into  consideration  its  habit,  as  any  of  the  Scarlets.  Christine ,  another  of 

the  old  ones,  still  holds  its  place  as  a  pink,  and  were  it  not  for  its  seeding  pro¬ 
pensity  would  pass  muster.  I  planted  out  some  forty  or  fifty  varieties  of  the 
newer  kinds,  includingthe  large  Nosegays,  last  summer  to  test  their  bedding  quali- 
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ties,  but  of  that  number  very  few  came  near  my  notion  of  what  we  want.  Violet 
Hill  Nosegay  exhibited  pre-eminently  the  qualities  of  dwarfness,  with  branching 
habit,  and  floriferousness,  but  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is  neither  brilliant  nor 
sufficiently  distinct.  Waltham  Seedling  came  next  as  regards  habit,  and  was 
fairly  free-flowering,  whilst  in  colour  it  was  brilliant  and  distinct ;  it  is  in  a 
mass  the  most  conspicuous  and  effective  variety  I  know.  Mr.  Turner’s  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  is  decidedly  the  best  habit  of  the  purple  or  magenta  shades  of  col¬ 
our,  and  does  very  fairly  in  the  open  air,  with  the  exception  of  its  noble  truss 
being  a  little  too  much  for  its  fragile  stalk.  Of  the  other  u  Nosegays,”  Mr.  George 
Smith’s  Grand  Duke  stood  the  test  very  fairly.  Not  dwarf  enough,  but  for  the 
centre  of  a  bed,  or  the  back  of  a  ribbon-border,  I  think  it  might  prove  effective. 
Christine  Nosegay ,  Pink  Stella ,  Le  Grand  and  Masterpiece  failed  completely. 
Lady  Constance  Grosvenor  was  dwarf,  but  grew  straggling,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
covered  with  flower. 

Amongst  the  new  Scarlets,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd’s  Thomas  Moore ,  Jean  Sisley , 
and  Vesuvius  are  decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  were  brilliantly  effective. 
Warrior,  too,  is  fine  for  the  centre  of  a  bed,  or  back  row  of  a  border.  Clipper , 
Surpasse  Beaute  de  Suresnes ,  Blue  Bell ,  Madame  Werle ,  Emile  Licau ,  Provost , 
Mons.  Rendatler ,  and  others,  were  all  too  tall.  Leonidas  is  of  better  habit,  but 
looked  out  of  place.  Lord  Derby  grew  tolerably  dwarf,  but  did  not  show  to 
advantage  ;  and  as  a  florists’  flower  I  consider  it  adapted  for  pot-culture  only. 

As  an  edging,  and  as  a  step  towards  the  expulsion  of  other  genera  (the  Ceras - 
tium ,  for  instance),  we  have  a  great  advance  in  the  effective  and  telling  white- 
flowered,  white-foliaged  varieties  Avalanche  and  Waltham  Bride .  They  are 
abundant  flowerers,  and  of  model  habit,  both  as  regards  dwarfness  and  compact¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  flower  and  leaf  blending  into  an  unbroken  mass  of  white,  produce 
a  most  effective  contrast  against  scarlet  or  any  decided  colour,  in  the  formation 
of  a  pattermbed. 

We  are  sadly  in  want  of  better  pinks  and  bright  crimsons,  and  could  we  but 
add  blue  and  yellow,  our  ribbon  would  be  complete.  But  taking  what  we  pos¬ 
sess,  I  would  suggest  for  a  bed  two  rows,  next  the  grass,  of  Avalanche ,  followed 
by  two  of  Violet  Hill ,  then  two  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland ,  two  of  Jean  Sisley , 
with  a  good  mass  in  the  centre  of  Waltham  Seedling — or  for  a  ribbon  border,  two 
rows  of  W altham  Seedling ,  backed  up  by  two  of  Grand  Duke ,  or  Warrior — and  I 
think  a  fair  contrast  of  colour  would  be  the  result. 

In  concluding  my  notice  of  u  Bedders,”  I  must  revert  to  my  previous  assertion, 
that  they  should  be  judged  in  situ ,  whether  for  the  object  of  awarding  prizes  or 
certificates.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  appropriation  of  a  bed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  that  in  the 
first  week  in  May  florists  or  amateurs  desirous  of  competing  should  forward  three 
plants  of  each  variety  they  wish  to  be  judged.  If  this  could  be  carried  out,  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  bed  would  be  the  result,  and  the  merits  of  the 
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varieties  rendered  conspicuous  by  comparison,  as  well  as  easily  compassed  by  the 
eye.  Were  I  permitted  to  make  one  more  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  the 
principal  August  fete  should  be  held  at  Chiswick,  instead  of  South  Kensington, 
which  would  give  the  Fellows  and  the  public  the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  “  prospective  Bedding  Pelargoniums,”  and  also  the  utility  of  the 
Chiswick  Gardens. — John  Denny,  Stoke  Newington. 


GODETIA  WHITNEYI. 

NE  of  the  finest  of  several  new  annuals  introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  gathered  in  1867,  by 
Mr.  Bolander,  in  Humboldt  county,  California,  and  when  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Thompson  last  summer,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 


GODETIA  WHITNEYI. 


Society  at  South  Kensington,  it  received  the  unanimous  award  of  a  First-Class 
Certificate  from  the  Floral  Committee.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  showy  of  the 
Godeticis  yet  known,  and  few,  if  any,  cultivated  annuals  exceed  it  in  beauty. 

The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  but  stout  habit,  attaining  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
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half  (or  according  to  Lindley)  two  feet  in  height,  and  where  grown  in  good  soil  and 
without  crowding,  it  branches  from  the  base,  forming  when  in  flower  a  low  dense 
mass,  covered  over  with  its  ample  and  richly-coloured  blossoms.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  lanceolate,  and  almost  entire.  The  flowers  are  crowded  and  numerous, 
and  measure  from  three  to  four  inches  across,  the  fine  oblong  obcordate  petals, 
which  are  of  a  rosy-red,  being  each  marked  near  the  centre  with  a  rich  dark 
crimson  blotch. 

The  Godeticis  are  a  race  of  erect  branching  annual  species  of  the  GEnothera 
family,  bearing  rosy  flowers,  which  are  usefully  kept  separate  in  gardens  from  the 
true  GEnotheras ,  the  latter  being  mostly  yellow-flowered  and  perennial ;  but  the 
two  groups  are  reunited  by  some  modern  botanists.  The  species  now  under 
notice  was  originally  published  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  1841, 
and  subsequently  was  figured  in  the  same  work  for  1842,  under  the  name  of 
Godetia  grandijiora ,  having  been  raised  from  North-west  American  seeds  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  It  did  not,  however,  perfect  its  seeds,  and  so  was  for  the  time 
lost  to  cultivation.  Some  quarter  of  a  century  later,  viz.,  in  1867,  Professor  Asa 
Gray  published  the  same  plant  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy , 
under  the  name  of  GEnothera  Whitneyi ,  in  respect  to  which  name  he  observes,  in 
a  note  published  in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  (whence  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut,  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  a  full-sized  flower,  is  derived),  that 
“  the  plant  will  most  probably  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  Whitneyi ,  as 
Godetia  is  ranked  under  GEnothera ,  and  as  there  is  an  GEnothera  grandiflora  of 
long  standing.”  So  magnificent  a  flower  would,  however,  have  truly  deserved  the 
designation  which  it  originally  received.  No  doubt  it  will  well  repay  liberal 
treatment. — M. 

THE  CAPE  GOOSEBERRY. 

CNjvBSEEVING  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  (p.  89)  some  brief  remarks  on 
this  useful  plant,  the  Physalis  edidis  of  scientific  men,  I  beg  as  an  old 
cultivator  of  it  to  relate  a  few  facts,  the  result  of  many  years’  practical 
^  experience,  which  may  be  useful  to  your  readers. 

If  to  commence  with,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed,  it  should  be  done  in 
February,  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  propagating- 
house,  or  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  taking  care  to  secure  it  from  being  eaten  by 
mice,  which  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  of  the  fruit  also  when  ripe.  Prick  off  the 
young  plants  when  up,  repot  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  from  four  to  six  leaves 
are  formed,  and  grow  on  the  young  plants  in  the  same  way  as  Capsicums  and 
Chillies.  By  April  they  should  be  good  strong  healthy  plants,  ready  to  turn  out  at 
the  back  or  end  of  an  intermediate  house,  or  a  peach  or  fig  house,  where  they  may 
be  trained  to  any  size  or  height  required.  The  first  year  they  will  fruit  freely  enough 
from  July  till  November.  Then  they  should  have  a  short  rest.  If  planted  in  an 
early  peach  house,  the  Physalis  may  be  pruned  and  spurred  in  at  the  same  time 
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as  tlie  trees,  and  all  will  be  ready  to  start  together  in  December  or  January. 
Thus  treated,  the  Phy sails  will  immediately  break  all  over,  and  produce  short- 
jointed  flowering  wood,  which  will  set  fruit  in  abundance,  if  the  pollen  is  assisted  a 
little  with  a  soft  feather,  as  at  that  season,  before  the  little  busy  bee  could  come 
to  one’s  aid,  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  &c.  The 
humble-bee  is  very  fond  of  the  flowers.  Thus  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  would  be 
secured  in  May,  a  time  when  such  things  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  at  table. 
Cultivated  in  this  way,  the  plants  may  be  kept  for  many  years.  The  older  they 
get,  the  more  short-jointed  and  prolific  they  become,  and  the  earlier  will  the  fruit 
be  produced. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  can  also  be  well  grown  in  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  or  in 
troughs  to  fit  any  corner  or  end  of  a  house  or  pit  ;  and  in  this  way  they  can  be 
lifted  out  in  the  autumn  to  a  shed  or  other  convenient  position  to  rest,  pruned  in 
due  season,  and  replaced  for  fruiting  when  and  where  required.  When  once  the 
plant  has  been  obtained,  the  best  way  to  keep  up  an  early  fruitful  stock,  is  to 
strike  cuttings  of  the  short-jointed  shoots. 

The  plants  will  also  do  well,  and  fruit  freely  out-of-doors  against  any  wall  or 
fence  that  would  serve  for  growing  the  tomato.  In  order  to  get  them  to  fruit 
early  and  abundantly,  I  always  found  it  advisable  to  use  a  poorisli  stiff  soil,  with 
grit  and  charcoal  enough  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  and  porous  to  secure  a  free 
circulation  of  water.  No  manure  should  be  added  to  the  soil,  as  their  tendency 
will  be  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  thus  to  become  unfruitful.  When  the 
plants  get  old,  and  appear  poverty-stricken,  they  may  readily  be  wakened  up  by 
the  judicious  application  of  clear  liquid  manure,  and  by  top-dressing. 

The  scent  as  well  as  the  flavour  of  the  Phy  sails  fruit  is  very  delicious,  and 
the  early  fruit  is  specially  valuable  for  the  table.  That  produced  later,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  when  it  is  most  abundant,  will  be  most  valuable 
for  preserving,  for  ices,  for  flavouring  confectionery,  &c. — James  Barnes,  Exmouth , 
(late  of  Bicton). 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS. 

S  an  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  decorative  plant  under  glass,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  tender,  of  Salvias.  Its 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  long  brilliant  panicles  of  scarlet  flowers  and 
c  bracts,  with  its  elongated,  graceful,  and  peculiarly  curved  crimson  stem, 
render  it  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  glowing  of  all  the  flowers  that  we  can 
command  at  the  dead  season.  A  dozen  or  so  of  fine  plants  of  this  Salvia  in 
flower  creates  such  a  blaze  of  colour  as  clears  away  the  thickest  grey  veil  ever 
woven  into  dreariness  by  a  November  fog.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  grown,  and 
perhaps  none  yield  a  richer  return  for  the  labour  and  time  expended  upon  them. 

To  have  large  plants  for  the  winter,  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  April, 
potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  stopped  at  every  second  or  third  joint  as  they 
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grow,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  By  this  time  they  will  form  strong 
plants,  in  G  in.  or  8  in.  pots,  with  a  dozen  or  score  of  shoots  a  piece.  For  such 
a  rapid  run,  they  will  have  required  pretty  liberal  treatment,  such  as  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  GO0  to  70°,  the  plants  set  rather  close  to  the  glass,  plentifully 
watered  at  the  root,  and  freely  syringed  overhead.  The  leaves  are  very  bright 
and  clean,  and  few  plants  have  a  nicer  habit.  The  only  insects  that  attack  them 
are  the  green  fly  and  the  thrips.  The  former  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  the  latter 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  under  a  liberal  regimen  at  top  and  bottom. 

Throughout  May  the  plants  should  be  gradually  and  carefully  prepared  for 
their  summer  quarters  out-of-doors.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  this  transference  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  may  be  made. 
The  position  chosen  should  be  somewhat  sheltered  from  high  winds,  the  soil 
rich,  and  the  planting  carefully  performed.  As  soon  as  planted,  a  sturdy  stake, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  above  the  earth,  must  be  immovably  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  the  plant  made  fast  to  it,  the  stouter  branches  being  looped  or 
tacked  on  to  it.  This  staking  and  training  is  of  great  importance  to  this  Salvia , 
for  its  stems  are  extremely  brittle.  All  the  plants  need  for  the  next  three  months 
are  :  careful  tying,  and  plenty  of  food  and  water.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  it  may  be 
enriched  with  sewage  or  manure-water ;  but  in  good  soil,  clean  water  will  suffice 
for  the  summer  growth,  which  should  be  free  and  strong,  but  not  rank  or  gross,  as 
the  latter  quality  would  add  to  the  brittleness  of  the  plants  without  swelling  the 
number  of  their  scarlet  spikes  of  flowers.  All  the  plants  might  be  stopped 
once  or  twice  from  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  beyond  that  period  those 
intended  for  November  flowering  should  not  be  stopped,  though  the  later  batches 
for  succession  might  be  stopped  up  to  the  end  of  September. 

In  October,  at  the  latest,  the  whole  of  the  plants  must  be  taken  up  and  care¬ 
fully  potted  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Place  them  in  a 
cool  pit,  or  a  cool  close  house,  shade  if  need  be  to  prevent  flagging,  and  sprinkle 
overhead  for  a  time  until  the  plants  have  recovered  from  their  removal  from 
the  ground  into  pots.  Of  course,  the  largest  plants  will  receive  the  largest  pots, 
and  be  the  first  to  be  brought  on  for  the  conservatory.  Plants  a  yard  high  and 
almost  as  much  through  will  stare  the  Chrysanthemums  out  of  countenance  with 
their  glow  of  scarlet,  and  really  produce  a  magnificent  effect.  They  will  stand 
for  two  months  in  a  warm  conservatory,  and  flower  in  the  interval.  Meanwhile, 
the  succession  plants  should  have  been  moved  from  the  cold  pit — they  hate  cold 
and  damp  in  winter — and  been  brought  on  in  a  peach-house  or  vinery  at  work,  at 
a  temperature  of  45°  or  55°.  These  will  take  the  place  of  the  first  batch  when 
they  leave  the  conservatory.  If  there  is  a  third  set  for  succession,  the  first  lot 
of  plants  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  not,  they  may  be  picked  over,  top-dressed 
with  rich  soil  or  manure,  soaked  with  manure-water,  all  the  old  flower  stalks  and 
weak  branches  cut  back,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°, 
and  they  will  be  in  full  flower  again  in  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  may  be 
returned  to  the  conservatory,  or  reserved  for  cut  flowers,  as  wanted. 
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If  these  old  plants  can  have  bottom-heat  np  to  70°,  and  their  tops  be  kept 
near  the  glass  during  their  resuscitation,  the  second  crop  of  bloom  will  be  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  than  the  first.  It  may  be  smaller,  but  every  branch  and 
twig  will  have  its  scarlet  crook  at  the  end  thereof.  The  slenderness  of  the 
flower-stem  and  the  number  of  the  flowers  give  such  plants  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  some  marvellously  bright  and  beautiful  fuchsia  of  an  entirely  new 
style.  In  fine,  I  recommend  this  old  Salvia  splenclens  with  the  utmost  confidence 
to  all  who  have  either  flowers  to  gather,  or  glass-houses  to  furnish  with  bright¬ 
ness  and  beauty  in  the  dead  season.  Always  effective,  its  climax  of  grandeur 
is  reached  when  the  glass  roof  and  the  outside  world  is  mantled  in  snow.  The 
glow  of  the  scarlet  on  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  snow-drift  produces  an  effect  as 
unique  as  it  is  richly  beautiful. 

A  similar  effect  on  a  small  scale  may  be  produced  by  placing  well-bloomed 
plants  of  this  Salvia  on  the  dinner-table.  The  scarlet  glows  down  as  if  it 
would  burn  a  hole  in  the  tablecloth,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  rise  up  to 
meet  and  tone  down  the  red  glare  with  its  soft  cool  touch.  We  often  hear  of 
unity  sprung  out  of  diversity.  By  using  this  charming  plant  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  we  may  learn  that  harmony  may  be  the  produce  of  the  most  violent 
contrasts. — D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke ,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


THE  BEST  LATE  PEAKS. 

I  ERE  the  Bergamotte  Esperen  has  been  in  season  for  the  last  two  weeks 
(April  12),  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  late  melting  Pears  grown.  I  planted 
three  trees  of  it  in  a  new  orchard,  and  they  bore  full  crops  of  fruit  last 
p  autumn.  They  were  on  the  Pear  stock,  but  some  bush  trees  on  the  Quince 
stock  are  equally  prolific.  This  fine  late  Pear  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall  in  late 
situations,  for  it  is  a  far  better  variety  than  Easter  Beurre,  and  unlike  it,  comes 
true  to  its  season  of  ripening  and  use. 

Another  excellent  late  Pear  is  the  Doyenne  d'  Alencpn,  which,  with  me,  grows 
and  bears  well  on  the  quince  stock  as  a  pyramid.  It  is  likewise  highly  deserving 
of  a  wall  in  cool  climates.  Its  season  of  coming  in  with  me  has  been  variable, 
from  January  to  April. 

Beurre  Sterckmans ,  grown  on  a  west  wall,  has  been  another  first-rate  melting 
late  Pear  here  this  year,  its  season  being  in  February  and  March.  Some  bush 
trees  of  it  on  the  quince  stock  have  not  borne  fruit  yet. 

Madame  Millet ,  grown  on  a  south  wall,  is  a  delicious  late  melting  Pear,  of 
large  size,  and  well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Its  season  is  from  April  to 
June. 

Bezi  Mai  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  half -melting  Pear,  but  requires  wall 
training  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Its  season  is  May  and  June. 

The  very  latest  Pear  grown  here  is  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval ,  which  bears  well 
on  the  quince  stock  ;  and  grown  as  a  bush.  When  at  its  best  it  is  only  half- 
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melting,  but  it  is  first-rate  for  stewing,  and  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  until 
July. 

All  the  above  late  Pears  I  can  highly  recommend,  as  being  the  very  best  in 
large  gardens  to  keep  up  a  supply  for  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  the  Pear  season. 
— William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 


STATICE  SPICATA. 

(IST  this  spike-flowered  Statice  we  have  an  annual  plant,  'which,  as  our  figure 
$3  shows,  assumes  an  ornamental  character  by  reason  of  its  numerous  close 
fiff  spikes  of  rosy-coloured  flowers.  It  is  not  strictly  new,  since  it  is  recorded 
cfcj>  as  having  been  introduced  in  1818,  but  it  seems  then  to  have  been  soon 
lost,  and  so  comes  now  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  novel  introduction. 
The  plant  naturally  inhabits  the  dry  saline  deserts  of  the  Caucasian  regions,  as  well 
as  the  elevated  plains  of  Northern  Persia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  it  bears,  besides  the  adopted  name,  the  additional  ones  of  S.  lyrata  and 
S.  sisymbrifolia.  Most  of  the  Statices  are  pretty  plants,  some  even  are  of  a 
highly  decorative  character,  and  from  all  we  know  of  S.  spicatci ,  we  may  welcome 
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it  as  an  acquisition,  not  only  on  account  of  its  distinctness  of  character,  but  also  as 
an  object  of  ornament. 

It  is  an  annual,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  furnished  with  lanceolate-oblong, 
smooth,  runcinately  pinnatifid  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and  forming  erect  scapes, 
supporting  long,  dense,  cylindrical  spikes  of  flowers,  these  spikes  being  often 
interrupted  or  branched,  and  being  made  up  of  crowded  spikelets  of  small  but 
pretty  rose-coloured  monopetalous  flowers.  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  figure,  have  been  the  medium  through 
which  the  reintroduction  of  this  pretty  plant  has  taken  place. — T.  M. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ERICAS. 

HIS  is  a  subject  that  deserves  to  be  better  understood  than  it  is  by  general 
gardeners,  for  there  are  so  many  species  and  varieties  of  the  charming 
family  of  Heaths,  that  some  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  in  their  cultivation  is  potting.  The 
soil  should  be  good  fibry  peat,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  intermixed  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  sharp  silver-sand.  One-fourth  of. the  depth  of  the  pot  should 
be  filled  with  drainage,  some  small  rough  pieces  of  peat  being  placed  over  the 
crocks.  The  plants  should  be  so  placed  in  potting  that  the  balls  of  the  plants 
may  be  sufficiently  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  admit  that  watering  may  be 
thoroughly  done.  As  the  new  soil  is  placed  in  the  pot,  it  should  be  very  firmly 
rammed  down  with  a  piece  of  stout  lath,  until  it  is  filled  to  the  level  of  the  whole 
ball.  If  the  soil  when  used  is  in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  there  is  little 
fear  of  making  it  too  firm.  Heaths  that  are  not  firmly  potted  are  certain  to 
become  a  prey  to  mildew,  and  thousands  die  from  this  cause  alone. 

The  next  point  that  requires  particular  attention  is  watering.  Water  should 
be  given  before  the  soil  gets  too  dry,  as  the  fine  hair-like  roots  are  destroyed  if 
they  are  allowed  to  become  dried  up.  Whenever  water  is  administered  a 
thorough  soaking  should  be  given,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  freely  through  the 
whole  mass  of  earth.  During  the  growing  season,  if  any  of  the  young  shoots 
should  appear  to  be  taking  too  much  of  a  lead,  so  as  to  endanger  the  symmetry 
of  the  plant,  they  should  be  regulated  by  pinching  out  their  tops.  The  plants 
should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  exposed  to,  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  No 
shading  should  be  used  at  any  time  ;  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  to 
them  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  and  fire-heat  should  never  be  used  except  to 
exclude  frost. 

All  Heaths  should  be  well  exposed  in  the  open  air  from  the  end  of  June  till 
the  end  of  September,  taking  care  to  set  the  pots  on  a  coal-ash  foundation,  or  to 
elevate  them  on  pots,  so  as  to  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  them.  After  the 
blooming  season,  such  varieties  as  Erica  hyemalis ,  E.  Willmoreana ,  and  some  of 
the  free-growing  kinds  of  E.  ventricosa ,  should  be  headed  down,  in  order  to  keep 
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them  more  compact  and  bushy  ;  and  even  E.  Cavendisjiiana  should  be  subjected  to 
this  treatment  occasionally,  when  it  shows  a  tendency  to  get  thin  at  the  bottom ; 
but  the  majority  of  hard-wooded  Heaths  should  never  be  pruned,  or  the  growth 
stopped,  except  for  the  purpose  of  checking  any  over  luxuriant  shoots  that  may 
be  taking  too  strong  a  lead.  Young  plants  will  require  a  shift  annually,  but  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants  large  shifts  should  always  be  avoided. 
Plants  in  13-in.  pots  and  upwards  will  not  require  to  be  shifted  for  two  or 
three  years.  If  these  instructions  are  attended  to,  the  plants  will  have  a  healtlry 
appearance,  will  bloom  abundantly,  and  will  seldom  be  attacked  by  mildew. — 
Henry  Chilman,  Somerley  Gardens. 


MOUSE-TRAPS  FOR  GARDENS. 

lEEPINGr  into  an  old  number  of  the  Florist  the  other  day,  I  saw  some 
Jfj  pictures  of  bricks  meant  to  represent  mousetraps,  and  reading  the  accom¬ 
panying  communication,  I  was  struck  with  the  following  remark  : — u  I 
have  tried  all  other  known  means  for  destroying  these  little  ravagers,  with 
but  partial  success,  but  with  this  trap  I  have  caught  no  less  than  forty-two  mice 
within  the  last  fortnight  upon  two  rows  of  peas.”  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  such 
a  number  on  all  our  premises  in  a  year.  We  keep  our  place  clear  by  means 
of  my  improved  figure-of-4  trap.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  man’s  nature,  from 
the  boy  in  the  nursery,  to  the  patriarch  of  threescore-and-ten  with  his 
grey  hairs,  to  be  contriving  to  trap  something  or  other,  and  we  may  consider 
ourselves  exceedingly  fortunate  if  we  ourselves  escape  being  caught,  for 


“  As  many  traps  there  are  for  men  as  mice.” 

I  propose  to  explain  in  a  few  words  wherein  consists  my  improvements  on  the 
figure-of-4  trap.  The  old  plan  is  to  use  a  single  tile,  the  ground  being  smoothed 
and  made  firm,  so  that  the  trap  might  stand  upright ;  this  answers  very  well  in 
dry  weather,  or  under  cover,  but  if  a  shower  comes,  the  ground  softens  and  down 
goes  the  tile,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  attend  to  the  traps. 
An  improvement  on  this  plan  consists  in  placing  a  small  piece  of  slate  or  any  hard 
substance,  so  as  to  keep  the  upright  stick  from  settling  down  sideways.  A  still 
further  improvement  consists  in  using  two  tiles,  which,  if  they  fit  together, 
answer  very  well ;  but,  to  save  disappointment,  they  should  be  placed  against 
some  fixed  object,  or  should  have  two  sticks  placed  behind  them  in  the  ground, 
to  prevent  the  tile  falling  sideways,  while  the  mouse  escapes  as  it  passes  over  him. 
As  to  setting  the  trap,  anybody  may  do  that  so  that  it  will  keep  up,  but  the 
object  should  be  to  do  it  so  that  it  may  fall  with  the  slightest  touch  on  the  right 
place.  If  the  upright  stick  is  placed  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  tile,  it  will, 
when  the  sloping  stick  springs  up,  most  likely  stick  there,  keeping  the  tile  just 
where  it  was,  and  permitting  the  mouse  to  run  away  with  the  bait  and  the  stick  ; 
but  if  the  upright  stick  only  just  takes  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  tile,  or,  instead  of 
being  upright,  leans  a  little  outwards  at  top,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
anything  to  escape. 
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A  Now,  with,  all  the  above  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
persons  do  not  keep  clear  of  mice  by 
the  use  of  the  old  tile  trap  ;  but  with 
the  one  I  am  about  to  describe,  the 
mice  seldom  stop  more  than  one 
-  night,  for  if  we  hear  that  one  has 
made  his  appearance  we  soon  attend 
upon  him,  as  we  keep  a  lot  of  traps 
ready  made,  and  sometimes  we  catch 
him  before  bed  -  time.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
best,  especially  where  a  crop  of  peas 
or  anything  the  mice  fancy,  is  soon  to 
be  planted,  to  keep  a  few  traps  set 
here  and  there  about  the  place, 
rather  than  to  wait  till  the  crop  is 
spoiled  ;  and  traps  made  after  this 
fashion  are  so  enticing  in  appear¬ 
ance,  especially  in  wet  weather,  that 
the  accommodation  alone  may  induce 
one  or  two  mice  to  take  shelter,  in 
doing  which  they  may  touch  the 
trigger,  and  bring  down  the  whole 
house  upon  them.  The  usual  way 

Fig.  1.  Upright  piece  cut  at  top  to  a  thin  edge  to  be  placed  r  i  • .  •  •  ,  ,  ,  i  ,  • , 

in  notch  cut  at  a. — Fig.  2.  Sloping  piece  cut  to  a  thin  edge  01  baiting  is  to  put  the  bait  on  tile 

at  bottom  to  be  placed  in  notch  cut  in  bait-stick  at  b. — -i  n  A  ■ ■>  ,-i  _ _ 

Fig.  3.  Bait-stick:  c,  notch  to  catch  the  upright  stick  to  0-^d  Ot  the  stick,  the  consequence  ot 

keep  all  together;  privet  to  hold  the  bait-case  to  the  -l*  -l  •  f[  .  -f  -j.  •  f[-,rnwT1 

stick;  e  e,  openings  through  which  to  bait  the  tin  case. —  WHICH  1S?  iHcit  II  li  lb  tHiOWH  OuiSlu.6 

Fia.  4.  The  trigger  ot  improved  flgure-of-4  trap,  set  up.  the  trapj  Qr  the  th;ef  escapes  be;ng 

caught,  it  is  usually  carried  away.  This,  however,  seldom  happens  with  my  little 
pans,  as  being  of  tin,  they  do  not  suit  their  teeth. 

Now  for  the  description.  In  the  first  place,  my  tile  trap  has  no 
tile  at  all.  Take  apiece  of  board  9  in.  square  :  thickness  no  object, 
say  of  |--in.  stuff ;  bore  two  holes  an  inch  or  two  inches 

from  each  side  on  one  edge  to  hold  two  pegs ;  then  take 
a  piece  of  slate  of  the  same  size,  and  cut  two  notches  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  pegs  in  the  board,  so  that  the  slate  may 

slip  in  between  the  pegs,  which  keeps  all  in  a  proper  posi¬ 

tion.  I  find  this  size  convenient,  but  of  course  the  actual 
size  is  not  important,  only  the  larger  the  size  the  more 
certainty  of  catching.  I  enclose  a  set  of  sticks,  as  well 

as  give  dimensions  ;  it  is  not  obligatory  to  abide  by  them,  but  I  find 
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they  answer  well.  The  little  tin  case  is  partly  filled  with  scraped  or  toasted 
cheese,  butter,  tallow  candle,  or  anything  the  mice  take  readily.  It  should 
not  be  overloaded,  on  account  of  the  weight,  and  as  to  getting  it  out,  that  is 
mousey’s  business,  not  ours.  A  few  spare  traps  may  be  always  kept  ready  charged, 
and  woe  be  to  the  poor  mouse  that  attempts  to  unload  them  when  set !  If  placed 
on  shelves  or  where  the  sticks  may  be  lost,  it  is  well  to  run  a  string  through 
them  all ;  this  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  setting,  if  the  string  is  long  enough. 
— F.  Joynes,  Bourton. 


HARDINESS  OF  CENTAUREA  CANDIDISSIMA. 


«  IMAGINE  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this  species  of  Centaurea ,  so 
much  in  use,  and  so  essential  in  .the  modern  practice  of  flower  gardening, 
is  in  reality  perfectly  hardy.  I  have  had  it  tested  through  the  last  winter 
in  different  situations — one  of  them  behind  a  north  wall,  where  the 
sun’s  rays  could  not  reach  from  September  till  March,  and  another  at  the  base  of 
a  south  wall,  with  full  open  exposure.  The  frost  was  long  and  severe,  and  a 
better  trial  of  its  power  of  endurance  could  scarcely  have  been  had,  as  we  had 
little  or  no  snow  to  cover  the  ground.  In  some  open  and  exposed  place  the  frost 
penetrated  a  foot  or  more  into  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Cen - 
taureas  stood  unscathed.  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  when  a  thaw  came,  that 
while  an  adjacent  quarter  of  Globe  Artichokes  was  killed  to  the  surface,  the 
Centaureas  stood  up  quite  erect  and  firm.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
coddle  up  these  plants  under  glass,  I  may  add  that  we  obtained  our  best  batch  of 
spring  cuttings  from  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  south  wall,  for  although  we 
had  some  six  or  seven  dozen  pots  under  glass,  the  cuttings  from  them  were  not  so 
sturdy  and  firm  as  the  out-door  ones.  It  will  be  an  important  matter  to  many  to  be 
able  to  save  the  winter  room  these  plants  occupy. — J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle . 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  MAY. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  long  and  severe  winter  we  had,  the  present 
promises  to  be  a  forward  season  ;  for  the  long  continuance  of  fine  dry 
weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  all  out-door  operations,  which  are, 
in  consequence,  in  an  advanced  state,  and  vegetation,  though  checked  by 
the  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights,  looks  healthy  and  promising. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  plant  the  early-sown  Celery  plants  into  trenches 
four  feet  apart,  filled  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  good  rotten  dung  ;  in 
the  spaces  between  the  trenches  plant  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces ,  or  Spinach.  Plant 
out  spring-sown  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces ,  also  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole, 
Broccoli,  &c.,  in  showery  weather,  should  it  occur  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  fit  and  the 
ground  ready  do  not  wait  for  rain,  but  plant  at  once,  and  attend  well  to  the 
watering  of  the  plants,  and  when  they  begin  to  grow  give  them  liberal  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  between  all  advancing  crops.  Thin 
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out  Onions ,  Turnips ,  Carrots ,  Parsnips ,  Beet ,  and  Parsley ,  to  the  proper  distances. 
Sow  Scarlet  Runners  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  main  crop,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  succession.  Sow  Peas  twice  during  the  month,  on  deeply  dug, 
or  trenched,  well-manured  ground.  Sow  also  some  more  Broad  Beans  and  Dwarf 
French  Beans.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  and  rodding  of  Peas  as  they  require 
it,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  give  them  copious  supplies  of  water.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Parsley  for  winter  and  spring  use  ;  Cauliflowers  for  autumn  and  winter 
use  ;  and  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips ;  also  make  successional  sowings  of  Spinach, 
Lettuces ,  Radishes ,  and  Salading.  Clear  away  the  materials  used  for  blanching 
Seakale,  and  fork  the  ground  well  over.  Prick  out  late  Celery.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  plant  Tomatos  against  south  walls,  and  prepare  ridges  for  Cucumbers 
and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

Pme-growing  is  a  very  simple  affair,  if  a  proper  bottom-heat  be  maintained 
at  all  seasons  ;  and  without  a  proper  bottom-heat,  no  attention  or  management 
in  other  respects  will  ensure  success.  This  is  a  point  in  which  beginners  some¬ 
times  make  sad  mistakes  ;  I  advise  the  greatest  attention  to  this  matter  ;  85°  will 
always  be  a  safe  bottom-heat ;  it  may  fall  a  few  degrees  below  this  in  midwinter, 
and  rise  a  few  degrees  above  it  at  midsummer,  not  only  without  doing  harm,  but 
with  benefit  to  the  plants.  The  principal  supply  of  fruit  for  the  season  will 
now  be  progressing  fast,  and  should  have  every  attention  paid  to  it ;  keep  a  moist 
atmosphere  ;  water  liberally,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure ;  and  give  air 
freely  in  fine  weather.  The  succession  plants  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
liberal  supplies  of  water ;  and  if  they  have  a  nice  bottom-heat,  they  will  not 
require  much  more  attention  at  present.  Let  Grapes ,  now  ripening,  have 
moderate  fire-heat,  with  dryness,  and  give  abundance  of  air  during  the  day, 
leaving  a  little  on  at  night.  For  successional  houses  attend  to  former  directions. 
In  late  houses  keep  up  good  fires  whilst  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  Maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  early  Peach  house  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  keep 
the  inside  borders  well  watered,  but  when  the  ripening  begins,  keep  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  give  abundance  of  air,  keep  the  shoots  well  stopped  and 
tied  down  in  succession-house.  Syringe  the  trees  mornings  and  after¬ 
noons,  and  give  abundance  of  air.  Stop,  thin,  and  regulate  the  shoots  of  Figs, 
and  if  the  trees  cannot  be  syringed  on  account  of  ripening  fruit,  do  not 
neglect  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  by  other  means,  for  if  the  red  spider 
gain  the  ascendancy  on  the  plants,  it  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  Strawberries 
will  require  copious  waterings,  and  all  plants  not  in  flower  or  having  ripe  fruit 
must  be  kept  well  syringed,  otherwise  the  red  spider  will  be  difficult  to  keep 
under.  See  that  Cucumbers  have  a  proper  bottom-heat ;  renew  the  linings  when 
necessary  ;  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  carry  too  much  fruit  at  once  ;  keep  the 
shoots  well  thinned  and  stopped,  and  attend  to  previous  directions  ;  plant  out  for 
late  crops.  Pay  every  necessary  attention  to  Melons  as  they  advance  in  growth 
by  earthing  up  as  they  require  it,  by  thinning  and  stopping  the  shoots,  by  water- 
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ing,  air-giving,  &c.  ;  see  they  have  a  good  bottom-heat,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
not  set.  Plant  out  for  late  crops. 

The  coverings  used  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit-tree  blossoms  should  all  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  considered  safe  from  injury  by  frosts.  With  the 
exception  of  Apples ,  all  other  fruits  promise  to  be  good  crops  here.  The  dis¬ 
budding  of  fruit  trees  must  now  be  well  attended  to ;  it  should  be  done  gradually 
by  going  over  the  trees  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  ;  by  following  it  well  for  a  few 
weeks  at  this  season,  very  little  winter  pruning  will  be  necessary.  Wherever 
Apricots ,  Peaches ,  and  Nectarines  have  set  as  well  as  they  have  here,  two- thirds 
of  the  fruit  should  be  removed  at  once  and  the  remainder  thinned  at  intervals. 
All  over-luxuriant  and  leading  shoots,  except  they  are  wanted  to  fill  up  blanks, 
should  be  stopped  or  entirely  removed  ;  after  the  trees  are  disbudded  give  them 
a  few  good  syringings  with  the  garden  engine,  to  cleanse  them  from  filth  and 
insects.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  newrly  planted  fruit  trees  should  be  well  watered. 
Strawberries  will  be  much  benefited  by  copious  waterings. 

Many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Hard-wooded  Plants  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  will 
make  a  grand  display,  to  prolong  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  in  hot 
weather ;  keep  the  house  cool  by  giving  all  the  air  possible,  at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  cold  cutting  winds.  Very  great  attention  should  now  be  paid 
to  the  watering  of  plants  ;  it  is  generally  a  difficult  matter  to  get  beginners  to  do 
this  properly ;  they  rarely  give  sufficient  water  at  this  season  to  go  through  the 
entire  ball ;  see  that  this  is  properly  done.  Most  of  the  young  plants  that  were  potted 
early  will  be  now  beginning  to  grow  freely,  and  should  be  trained  in  the  form 
decided  on,  the  fewer  stakes  required  for  this  purpose  the  better ;  almost  daily 
attention  will  be  required  in  stopping  and  tying  the  shoots.  Young  growing 
specimen  plants  do  best  in  pits  at  this  season  ;  they  should  have  abundance  of 
air  in  fine  weather,  the  lights  should  be  kept  on  during  heavy  rains ;  they  should 
be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  on  fine  afternoons  the  plants  will  be  benefited 
by  a  slight  syringing  over  head.  Pick  off  the  seed  vessels  from  all  plants  done 
blooming.  Attend  to  the  shifting,  stopping,  and  training  of  all  Soft-wooded  plants 
for  autumn  blooming.  Shift  Fuchsias  as  they  require  it,  and  attend  to  the 
stopping  of  the  shoots,  the  tying  and  training  of  the  plants.  Continue  the 
training  of  Pelargoniums ,  and  give  each  plant  as  much  room  as  possible  ;  young 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  autumn  flowering  must  now  be  attended  to.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  prick,  or  pot  off  Cineraria,  Primulas ,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs ,  Cyclamens ,  &c. 

Propagate  spring-flowering  plants  such  as  the  species  of  Alyssum ,  Iberis , 
Arabis ,  Orobus ,  Wallflower,  &c.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  plant  rooted 
runners  of  Neapolitan ,  Russian ,  and  Tree  Violets  in  beds,  previously  prepared,  at 
about  ten  inches  apart.  Begin  planting  Calceolarias  about  the  second  week,  and 
other  plants  that  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer.  Get  as  many  of  these  things  out  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  have  it  all  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  generally, 
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after  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  most  things,  if  properly  hardened  off,  may  be 
planted  out.  Plant  deeply,  and  then  the  roots  will  soon  strike  down  deeply,  if  there 
be  proper  depth  of  soil.  If  the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  freely  watered  until  they  get  well  established.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  commence  planting  out  in  beds  and  mixed  borders  Tender  Annuals  ; 
sow  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas ,  Nasturtiums ,  Lupins,  and  Hardy  Annuals  of  sorts ; 
sow  also  both  Biennials  and  Perennials.  Rake  beds  and  borders  to  give  a  nice 
appearance,  keep  grass  and  gravel  walks  in  good  order,  mowing  the  grass  weekly 
and  frequently  sweeping  the  gravel  when  dry,  and  rolling  it  after  rain. — M.  Saul, 
Stourton. 


THE  BEST  DAHLIAS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 


is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  noble  flower,  the  Dahlia ,  becoming  more 
popular  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  The  exhibition  held  by 


the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  last  autumn,  when  upwards  of  two 
^  thousand  blooms  were  staged,  fully  proves  that  if  this  Society  is  well 
supported  and  well-managed,  it  may  do  much  to  revive  a  taste  for  florists’ 
flowers ;  and  then  we  may  hope  that  not  only  this,  but  other  flowers  also, 
may  receive  a  much  greater  share  of  public  favour  and  encouragement  than  they 
have  done  of  late  years. 

The  varieties  of  Dahlia  are  so  very  numerous,  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  especially  to  amateurs,  to  make  a  selection.  As  a  guide  for  cultivators  of 
this  class,  I  have  very  carefully  made  up  the  following  list,  into  which  I  have 
admitted  none  but  the  very  best  flowers,  those  that  are  most  constant,  and 
possess  every  qualification  for  exhibition  purposes : — 


John  Kirby  (May). — Buff  yellow,  fine,  con¬ 
stant  flower. 

Lady  Derby. — Blush,  with  purple  tip,  fine 
shape. 

Julia  Wyatt  (Keynes). — Creamy  white, 
large,  and  fine. 

Toison  d’Or  (Turner). — The  finest  yellow 
Dahlia  raised,  perfect  in  form,  and  very  con¬ 
stant. 

Mrs.  Bek  ford  (Keynes). — Blush,  high  centre, 
large  and  deep. 

Lord  Derby  (Pope). — Rosy  crimson  ;  a  large 
noble  show  flower. 

Mrs.  Brunton  (Eckford).  —  Pure  white 
ground,  heavily  laced  with  deep  purple. 

Sam  Naylor  (May). — Buff,  fine  outline,  and 
a  good  flower. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  (Henshaw). — White,  large, 
full,  and  constant ;  extra  fine. 

Paul  of  Paisley  (Keynes). — Lilac,  high 
centre,  and  deep. 

Vice  President  (Keynes). — Bright  orange  ; 
very  fine. 

Flag  of  Truce  (Wheeler). — Pure  white, 
occasionally  tipped  with  lilac ;  fine,  and  very 
constant. 


Chairman  (Turner). — Yellow  buff ;  very  fine. 

Harvard  (Turner). — Delicate  pink,  of  the 
most  exquisite  shape,  great  depth,  fine  habit, 
and  constant. 

Mrs.  Watts  (Parker).  —  Pale  ground, 
slightly  tipped  with  purple,  fine  shape. 

Charles  Backhouse  (Godwin). — Scarlet,  finest 
shape. 

Annie  Neville  (Keynes). — White  ;  fine. 

Rose  Unique  (Turner). — A  rose  Lord  Derby, 
fine  build  and  floret ;  very  constant. 

Fair  Imogene  (Fellowes). — White,  delicately 
shot  with  lavender,  large,  and  fine. 

Gipsy  King  (Hopkins) — Mulberry,  now  in 
colour ;  good. 

Royalty  (Rawlings). — Yellow,  with  dark 
centre  ;  good,  early. 

Unique  (Turner). — White,  with  picoteo  edge 
of  purple  ;  very  fine  shape. 

Heroine  (Keynes). — In  the  style  of  Jenny 
Austin  ;  fine. 

Adonis  (Fellowes). — French  white,  tipped 
with  lilac  rose  ;  fine  shape. 

High  Sheriff  (Fellowes). — The  darkest 
flower  in  cultivation,  nearly  black. 

Pretender  (Keynes). — Lilac,  large. 
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Leah  (Turner). — Golden  yellow,  of  exquisite 
form,  and  in  every  respect  first-rate. 

Roundhead  (Keynes). — Bronze  ;  a  distinct 
fine  flower. 

Valentine  (Fellowes). — White,  with  a  well- 
defined  edge  of  purple  ;  fine. 

James  Grieve  (Keynes). — Buff,  deeply  edged 
with  crimson. 

Memorial  (Eckford). — Pale  rose,  full  high 
centre. 


Mrs.  Boston  (May). — Lilac ;  a  very  useful 
flower. 

Netty  Bucked  (Keynes). — Light  blush, 
tinted  pink. 

Queen  of  Beauties  (Fellowes). — Pale  straw, 
tipped  with  purple  ;  fine  form. 

Provost  (Turner). — Shaded  orange,  a  deep 
full  flower,  high  centre. 

Willie  Austin  (Keynes). — Bright  buff  ;  con¬ 
stant,  good-shaped  show  flower. 


The  following  are  select  varieties  of  what  is  called  the  Fancy  class  :  — 


Lord  Warden  (Legge). — Red,  tipped  with 
white  ;  good  form. 

Hero  of  York  (Godwin). — Crimson,  shaded 
puce  ;  good  outline. 

Butterfly  (Keynes).  —  Scarlet  and  brown 
stripes  on  a  huff  ground. 

Attraction  (Wheeler). — White  ground,  striped 
and  spotted  with  purple. 

Ebor  (Godwin). — Chocolate,  dark  maroon 
striped  ;  large,  and  fine  form. 

Fanny  Sturt  (Pope).  —  Red,  tipped  with 
white ;  excpiisite  form. 

Galatea  (Fellowes).  —  White,  striped  with 
maroon. 

Annie  (Collier).  —  Crimson,  tipped  with 
white. 

Regularity  (Keynes). — Shaded  blush-white, 
dark  crimson  stripe. 

Judy  (Keynes). — Yellow,  striped  and  spotted 
maroon ;  good. 

Tabby  Cat.  (Keynes). — Dark  crimson,  pink, 
and  buff ;  fine. 

Pauline  (Turner). — Buff,  with  distinct  white 
tip  ;  of  exquisite  form. 

— John  Ball,  Slough. 


Purple  Flake  (Keynes).  —  White,  deeply 
flaked  with  clear  purple. 

Gem  (Pope). — Dark  maroon,  tipped  with 
white  ;  very  fine  form. 

Lady  Paxton  (Dodds). — Dull  red,  tipped 
with  white  ;  fine  florets,  and  good  form. 

Mary  Lander  (Dodds). — White  and  purple 
striped. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Godwin). — Yellow,  striped 
and  spotted  with  scarlet ;  fine. 

Punch  (Keynes).  —  Light  ground,  purple 
striped. 

Lord  Dalkeith  (Keynes). — Light  buff,  edged 
with  purple-crimson. 

Pluto  (Turner). — Dark  maroon,  tipped  with 
white. 

Princess  Alexandra  (Collier).  —  Yellow, 
spotted  and  striped  crimson. 

Lady  Dunmore  (Turner). —  Saffron,  with 
'crimson  stripes,  tipped  with  white  ;  fine  shape. 

Queen  Mob  (Turner). — White,  with  scarlet 
edges  ;  very  showy. 

Norah  Creiha  (Green).  —  Orange,  tipped 
with  white  ;  large,  and  fine  form. 


PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 


II. — Cocos  Weddelliana. 


Jp)ROBABLY  there  is  no  more  graceful  plant  than  this  in  the  whole  order  of 
Palms,  peculiarly  charming  as  many  of  them  are,  with  their  airy  elegance 


;j  _  „  and  curving  lines  of  beauty.  Certain  it  is,  as  the  accompanying  figure 
fP  will  bear  witness,  that  we  have  in  this  slender-growing  Cocos  Weddelliana * 


a  palm  of  exquisite  loveliness,  with  which  even  few  of  the  handsomest  of  those 
we  possess  in  our  gardens  can  be  at  all  compared  for  beauty.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wendland,  of  Herrenliausen,  who  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the 
subject,  for  the  accompanying  description  of  the  plant,  of  -which  he  further  writes  : 


*  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Wendt.  MS.:  “  Plant  6'-10' ;  trunk  very  slender,  4'-G';  leaves  3'-4',  covered  with 
blackish-brown  scales ;  the  segments  or  pinna}  50-60  on  each  side,  very  narrow  linear,  obliquely  pointed, 
dark-green,  silvery  beneath,  S"  long,  4"'  broad.  Spadices  2'-3',  erect,  with  two  sheaths,  the  outer  one  G" 
Jong,  the  inner  one  2-3' ;  peduncle  of  spadix  compressed  upwards,  30-50  branched,  the  branches  patent, 
several  inches  long,  very  slender.  $  flowers  6-10  on  the  lower  half  of  each  branch,  <5  iu  the  upper  part, 
geminate,  or  one  on  each  side  of  the  $ ,  but  these  shortly  pedicellated.  <J  calyx,  very  small,  almost  triphyllous  ; 
sepals  lanceolate  long,  petals  three,  stamens  six.  $  calyx  and  corolla  triphyllous ;  sepals  aud  petals 
much  alike,  the  latter  larger,  abruptly-acuminated  (like  a  spur) ;  annulus  of  staminodes,  very  short.  Ovarium 
ovoid ;  stigmas  three-parted.  Fruits  unknown  to  me.  Nuts  (if  correctly  referi'ed  here),  nearly  globular, 
small,  three-celled.” —  Wendland  in  lilt. 
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Cocos  WEDDELLIANA,  Wendland. 


— “It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Weddell  in  1831,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  dos  Orgaos,  in  Brazil,  and  subsequently  by  Riedel  in  1832,  in  woods  near 
Macahe.  I  have  seen  specimens  gathered  by  both  travellers.  It  was  introduced  to 
the  Belgian  Gardens  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decennium,  by  M.  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  imported  by  Mr.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
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sels,  and  distributed  under  the  name  of  Leopoldinia  pulchra,  a  genus  with  which  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  At  a  still  later  date  it  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Glciziova  elegantissima.  I  am  informed  that  Martius  considered  it  as  constituting 
a  new  genus,  and  that  to  him  the  name  Glaziovci  is  to  be  referred,  but  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  it  and  Cocos”  A  figure  may,  it  appears,  shortly  be 
expected  in  the  Flore  des  Sevres. 

The  annexed  beautiful  and  accurate  woodcut  appeared  under  the  garden 
name  of  Leopoldinici  pulchra  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  and  represents  a  charm¬ 
ing  specimen  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 
The  figure  gives  so  excellent  an  idea  of  the  graceful  habit  of  the  plant,  and  of 
the  form  and  character  of  its  foliage,  that  no  further  description  is  necessary.  It 
requires  stove  culture,  and  like  most  other  Palms,  should  be  potted  mainly  in 
rich  loam,  receiving,  after  it  becomes  established,  abundance  of  water  while 
growing. — T.  M. 

NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

HE  first  of  the  meetings  to  be  noticed  under  this  heading  is  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Spring  Show,  held  on  the  22nd  of  March.  Like  all 
Spring  Shows,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive  one,  and  contained 
many  objects  of  interest.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate  for  a  climbing  form  of  II.  P.  Rose ,  Victor  Verdier ,  a  sport  which 
originated  in  their  nurseries  at  Cheshunt,  and  to  all  appearance  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  usefulness.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  William  Paul  for  his  fine 
pure  white  single  Primula  sinensis ,  Waltham  White ,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
borne  on  red  foot-stalks,  the  leaf-stems  being  of  the  same  colour.  Two  First- 
Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Hayes,  for  two  large-flowered 
types  of  Cyclamen  persicum ,  viz.,  grandijlorum ,  very  fine,  the  white  flowers  being 
slightly  flushed  with  pink  ;  and  giganteum ,  a  fine  rosy-carmine  coloured  variety. 
Similar  awards  were  made  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  Amaryllis  maculata , 
a  fine  high-coloured  crimson  form,  the  base  of  the  petals  much  spotted ;  and  to 
Hyacinth  Princess  Louise ,  the  bells  single,  pure  white,  and  very  large,  but  the 
spike  somewhat  deficient.  A  very  pretty,  soft  pink-coloured  Azalea ,  named 
Comtesse  de  Flandre,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.,  and  was  much 
admired  for  its  exquisite  hue. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  5th  did  not  bring 
together  many  floral  novelties,  though  orchids  and  similar  grander  subjects  were 
in  superb  condition.  First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
for  Amaryllis  Prince  Henry,  with  large  flowers  of  a  dull  greenish  white,  distinctly 
streaked  with  crimson ;  to  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  for  Saxifraga  valdensis ,  with  small 
close  tufts  of  white  leaves  something  resembling  Sedum  glaucum  in  appearance, 
_  and  bearing,  as  compared  with  the  stature  of  the  plant,  large-sized  white  flowers  ; 
to  the  same  for  Cotyledon  spinosum ,  a  hardy,  compact,  growing  succulent,  not 
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unlike  Sempervivum  californicmn  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  climbing 
Rose  Victor  Verdier .  Some  seedling  Cinerarias  were  staged,  but  contained 
nothing  worthy  the  award  usually  made  to  floral  novelties  of  undoubted  merit. 
Mr.  Charles  Noble  staged  several  baskets  of  his  new  early-flowering  Clematises, 
including  Albert  Victor ,  Miss  Bateman ,  Princess  Mary ,  Lord  Londesborough,  and 
Lady  Londesborough ,  all  in  good  bloom,  and  very  attractive  indeed. 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  April  19,  was  singularly  productive  of  floral  varieties.  Foremost  was  a  group 
of  new  Indian  Azaleas ,  sent  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  that  were  great 
objects  of  attraction.  The  following  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates ■ 
Comtesse  cle  Beaufort ,  salmon-rose,  slightly  dashed  with  purple,  and  densely 
spotted  with  dark  brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  very  fine  form,  and  with 
a  bright  glow  of  colour  ;  Marquis  of  Lome ,  orange-scarlet,  with  purplish-crimson 
spots  on  the  upper  segments,  fine  form,  very  bright,  and  free  blooming ;  Alice , 
a  double-flowered  variet}T,  of  a  violet-rose  colour,  the  flowers  large  and  full ; 
President  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle ,  pale  violet-pink,  tinted  with  salmon,  a  double 
variety  of  good  form,  and  free  ;  and  George  Loddiges ,  pale  salmon  scarlet,  with 
dark  crimson -purple  spots  and  stains,  large  and  very  fine.  In  addition,  Superba 
nova ,  reddish  lake,  suffused  with  purple  ;  Madame  Alex .  Hardy ,  pale  reddish- 
salmon;  and  Vuurwerk ,  deep  salmon  red,  were  attractive.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  William  Bull  for  Azalea  Marvel ,  with  purplish-magenta  semi-double 
flowers,  and  apparently  very  free  ;  this  appeared  to  have  been  bred  from  A.  amcena , 
and  to  be  a  useful,  decorative,  or  forcing  variety.  First-Class  Certificates  were 
given  to  Mr.  C  Turner  for  Tea  Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise ,  with  pale  buff-coloured  flowers, 
of  large  size  and  fine  form,  one  of  several  promising  seedlings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon  ; 
and  to  Alpine  Auriculas  Sultan  and  Marquis  of  Westminster ,  both  of  fine  form 
and  quality.  A  very  striking  and  richly-coloured  blackish  maroon  flower,  named 
Mr.  Moore ,  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
George  Fairbairn  for  Rhododendron  Bride ,  a  hybrid  in  the  way  of  R.  Sesterianum, 
but  with  better-shaped,  large  white  flowers ;  and  also  to  Mr.  William  Lee,  for  a 
splendid  brilliant-red  forcing  Pink ,  named  Princess  Louise ,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  of  large  size  and  very  full. — R.  D. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  for  two  very  beautiful  Japanese  Maples,  named  Acer polymorphum 
palmatifdum  (dissectum)  and  A.  japonicum  ornatum ,  both  with  palmatifid  leaves 
having  narrow  incised  segments,  but  the  former  of  a  pale  bright  green,  the  latter 
of  a  bronzy  hue  ;  to  Mr.  Williams,  for  Maxillaria  luteo-grandiflora ,  with  large 
yellowish  flowers  stained  with  deep  reddish-brown  ;  to  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to 
Lord  Londesborough,  for  Odontoglossum  odoratum ,  a  neat-looking  species,  in  the 
way  of  0.  gloriosum,  with  yellow  flowers  heavily  spotted ;  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon 
for  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Dixoni ,  a  handsome  variety,  with  double  spathes  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  A.  D.  Berrington,  Esq.,  for  a  splendid  plant  of  the 
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beautiful  new  Cypripedium  niveum ,  a  Moulmein  species,  with  the  foliage  of  C. 
concolor,  but  having  taller  scapes,  supporting  white  waxy  flowers  delicately  spotted 
with  purple.  Both  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Williams  had  an  Amaryllis  named  longifiora , 
which  had  been  imported  by  the  former  from  Costa  Rica  ;  it  has  long-tubed 
flowers,  with  the  pale-margined  limb  flushed  with  deep  rose,  and  having  a 
central  white  stripe.  Fine-cut  specimens  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora ,  beautifully 
in  blossom,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chambers,  gardener  to  T.  Lawrence,  Esq. 


^MONGST  the  many  forms  of  Primula  sinensis  we  now  possess,  single, 
double,  and  of  various  hues,  there  are  none  which  possess  in  a  greater 
degree  than  this,  the  features  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating 
high  quality,  such  a  vigour  of  constitution  without  coarseness,  together 
with  size  and  substance  in  the  flowers,  and  purity  in  their  colour,  which  is  a  solid 
unsullied  white.  The  plant  has  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  red  petioles 
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of  its  deep-green  leaves,  which  serve  to  contrast  all  the  more  forcibly  with  the 
pure  colouring  of  the  blossoms.  The  latter,  which  form  collectively  a  bluntly 
pyramidal  mass,  are  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  account  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  continue  for  a  long  time  in  perfection  ;  they  are  opaque  white,  with  a  large 
yellow  eye.  As  a  variety,  this  giant  form  of  Primula  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all 
others  we  have  met  with.  It  has  been  unaccountably  passed  over  at  the  South 
Kensington  meeting,  though  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  was  awarded  a 
well-deserved  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Regent’s  Park  show  in  March  last. 
The  variety  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  by  whom  it 
will  shortly  be  distributed. — T.  M. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

MONGST  the  events  of  the  month  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Horticulturists  Relief  Fund ,  the  subscriptions  to  which  amounted 
on  the  19th  ult.  to  about  £700.  The  spring  shows  have  been  full  of 
beauty  and  interest,  the  Roses  and  Cyclamens,  Hyacinths  and  Auriculas 


taking  tke  first  positions.  No  flower  has  improved  so  rapidly  as  the  Cyclamen  has  done  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  advance  in  form,  size,  and  colour  being  alike  remarkable. 

-  ££he  Sweet  Violets  are  amongst  the  most  charming  little  gems  of  the 

spring  garden ;  and  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  provided  they  get  pure  air  ; 
but  what  they  most  delight  in  is  a  rich,  deep  loam  soil,  with  liberal  soakings  of 


manure-water  during  the  flowering  season.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinct : — • 
King  of  Violets ,  an  improvement  on  arborea,  dark  violet,  a  good  grower,  free  bloomer,  and  fit 
for  greenhouse  or  out-door  culture.  Reine  cles  Violettes,  blush-white,  very  double  and  hardy, 
a  free  bloomer ;  will  do  either  in-doors  or  out.  The  Giant  and  The  Czar,  if  not  the  same,  are 
very  much  alike  ;  both  have  large  flowers,  with  long  stalks,  which  make  them  very  valuable  for 
either  bouquets  or  vases ;  Rubro-plena ,  double  red  or  copper  colour,  very  distinct,  hardy,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  Arborea  alba,  tree  habit,  pure  white,  one  of  the  best  for  in-door  cultivation,  as  it  likes 
a  little  protection.  Devoniensis,  in  bloom  the  whole  season,  and  has  a  long  flower-stalk,  which 
makes  it  valuable  for  gathering ;  it  is  of  a  light  violet  colour.  Neapolitan,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  second  to  none,  remarkably  sweet-scented,  with  charming  pale  blue  flowers.  These 
are  all  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 


-  ®he  following  plan  of  Raising  Vines  from  Eyes  has  recently  been  strongly 

recommended  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle ,  by  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  gardener  at 

Wortley  Hall.  The  system  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  every  healthy  Vine 

eye  ought  to  make  a  vigorous  cane  the  first  year,  unless  checked.  The  modus  operand i  con¬ 
sists  in  providing  as  many  pieces  of  good  turfy  loam,  G  in.  square,  as  there  are  eyes  to  be 
planted ;  to  cut  a  little  hollow  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  lay  them  close  together,  on  boards,  or 
on  a  floor  in  any  house  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  where  the  temperature  is  about  55° 
or  60°.  The  eyes  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  about  the  end  of  February,  and  inserted  one 
in  the  centre  of  each  turf,  and  covered  with  a  little  light  soil.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  be 
throwing  their  quill-like  roots  round  the  edges  of  the  turf,  and  must  be  transferred  to  turves  of 
larger  dimensions,  or  may  be  set  farther  apart,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  with  finely- 
sifted  loam  and  sand,  into  which  they  will  root  so  freely  that  when  removed  the  roots  will  come 
away  from  among  the  light  soil,  hanging  like  a  fringe  round  the  turf,  and  without  damage  to 
a  spongiole.  In  this  state  set  them  on  the  ready-prepared  border,  cover  the  roots  with  a  little 
soil,  and  planting  is  finished.  They  rush  up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  roots  get  a 
grasp  of  the  border  at  once  before  the  fibre  gets  decayed  and  sodden.  When  intended  for  pot¬ 
ting,  crock  the  pots  and  fill  them  up  vrith  soil  till  within  4  in.  of  the  top,  bring  them  into  the 
house  where  the  young  vines  are,  set  a  sod  in  each,  and  fill  up  to  the  level  of  the  turf.  Since 
1867  Mr.  Simpson  has  planted  three  vineries  in  this  way,  and  has  never  failed  in  filling  the 
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roof  with  wood,  such  as  is  not  always  seen  the  second  year,  the  supernumeraries  being  heavily 
fruited  annually. 

-  J0on’t  cut  Asparagus  when  intended  for  home  use,  but  let  it  grow  to 

the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  then  break  it  off  at  the  proper  length  ;  it  is 
brittle  as  an  icicle.  It  is  true,  it  has  no  handle  ;  but  what  is  so  gathered  can  all 
be  eaten,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  article  sold  in  the  markets. 


-  ®he  Messrs.  Collinge  and  Son,  of  Manchester,  have  sent  us  samples  of 

some  very  excellent  Horticultural  Shading  and  Protecting  Materials.  The  fabric 

is  of  cotton,  and  very  strong,  though  somewhat  loosely  woven,  the  threads  being 

so  disposed  as  to  form  square  meshes  or  open  spaces,  like  the  meshes  of  a  sieve,  varying  from 
squares  of  about  --inch  width  in  both  directions,  to  parallelograms  of  about  half  that  width  or 
less  in  the  transverse  direction.  The  latter  fabrics  will  form  excellent  protecting  materials  for 
wall  trees  against  spring  frosts,  while  the  different  samples  are  also  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
shading  greenhouses,  the  amount  of  shade,  of  course,  varying  with  the  closeness  of  the  fabric  ; 
and  also  for  protecting  fruits  or  seed-beds. 


-  have  before  us  a  Patent  Seminator  and  Sulphur  at  or,  invented  by 

M.  Drechsler.  It  consists  of  a  tin  canister,  made  in  various  sizes,  with  a  movable 
top,  which  by  twisting  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure,  or  set  open  to  any 


extent.  On  the  top  of  this  fits  a  cap  pierced  with  holes  forming 
a  sieve,  and  sieves  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  fineness  may  be 
had  with  each  canister.  It  may  be  used  as  a  seed-sower  with  or 
without  the  sieve-cap  ;  when  provided  with  the  cap,  it  becomes 
a  dredge,  and  may  be  used  with  facility  for  the  distribution  of 
sulphur,  of  snuff,  of  tobacco-powder,  &c. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  simple  and  very  use¬ 
ful  little  implement.  The  same  inventor 
has  also  submitted  to  our  notice  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance,  which  he  calls  a 
Patent  Movable  Spring ,  for  improving 
the  cutting  of  Garden  Shears.  Its  effect 
Is  to  press  the  cutting  edges  of  the  shears  together,  so  that  this  strain  upon  the  muscles  being 
removed,  there  is  more  freedom  of  motion.  It  consists  of  a  peculiarly  bent  iron  hook,  one 
end  of  which  is  fitted  into  the  handle  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  handle  is  a  stout  india- 
rubber  ring,  which,  when  the  shears  are  in  use,  is  pulled  over  the  opposite  end  of  the  hook.  It 
can  be  applied  to  any  shears,  and  removed  again  in  a  few  seconds,  and  very  much  facilitates  the 
working  of  them,  its  special  object  being  to  press  the  blades  together  so  as  to  ensure  a  cleaner  cut. 


Drechsler’s  Seminator  and 

SULPHURATOR. 


-  3Jn  the  Heatherside  Rival  Cucumber  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to  a 

model  yet  seen.  It  is  of  fair  length,  from  15  in.  to  18  in.,  and  about  li  in.  in 

diameter,  perfectly  uniform  in  thickness  from  the  stalk  to  the  very  tip.  There  is  no 

long  neck  or  handle  ;  the  surface  is  smooth,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small, 
distantly  set  black  spines.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  film,  of  excellent  flavour,  while  the  core 
or  seed  part  does  not  exceed  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be  a  prodigious 
bearer,  and  adapted  for  either  summer  or  winter  fruiting. 

- Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  writes  in  relation  to  the  Fruit  Prospects  of 

the  present  year  : — u  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  are  again  favoured 

with  a  capital  show  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  as  yet  uninjured.  Apricots,  to  which 

we  have  over  500  feet  of  wall  devoted,  are  now  set  thickly,  protected  by  old  fish-netting. 
Peaches  appear  safe.  Plums  are  quite  a  sheet  of  blossom,  while  Pears  on  west  walls  are  also 
full.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  fruit  look  very  promising. 


©fcttuarg* 

-  ffilR.  W.  B.  Page  died  at  Southampton  on  April  12,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Mr.  Page  was  in  his  younger  days  well  known  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  as 
having  one  of  the  most  flourishing  nursery  establishments  in  the  South  of  England. 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


I  AIL!  Queen  of  the  Primroses! — for  so  its  introducer  designates  the  lovely 
flower  we  now  figure,  which  is  hardy  as  a  peasant,  resplendent  as  a  prin¬ 
cess.  It  is  just  ten  years  since  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  it  in  Japan,  a 
basketful  of  blooming  plants  having  been  brought  to  his  door  ;  they  were 
of  course  secured,  but  the  journey  home  was  too  much  for  them,  and  despite  every 
■care  none  reached  England  alive.  Ever  since  that  time  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  introduce  this  lovely  plant,  but  till  now  without  success,  since  the  seeds 
have  been  found  to  lose  their  germinating  power  in  the  course  of  transmission  to 
Europe.  At  last,  however,  perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  and  from  seeds  sent  to 
Mr.  Fortune,  by  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  of  China,  and  Messrs.  Walsh,  Hall,  and  Co.,  of 
Japan,  plants  have  been  raised  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  whence 
our  figure  is  derived.  Our  gardens  have  thus  secured  a  perfectly  new,  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  exquisitely  lovely  primrose,  one  which  is  not  only  valuable  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  doubly  valuable  as  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
hybridizer  important  new  materials,  which  will  no  doubt  soon  be  turned  to 
good  account. 

This  Primula  japonica,  which  has  been  characterized  by  Professor  A.  Gray 
in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (vol.  vi.,  new  series),  may  be 
described  as  a  vigorous-growing,  stemless  perennial,  with  oblong- spathulate,  rugose, 
sharply  denticulate  leaves,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  about  three  inches  broad. 
The  scape  is  stout,  erect,  smooth,  1 — 1J  ft.  high,  bearing  four  or  five  distinct 
whorls  of  from  10  to  14  flowers,  each  flower  having  a  subulate  bract  at  the  base  of 
its  pedicel.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  lively  magenta 
colour,  and  the  limb  is  flat,  with  obcordate  distinct  or  overlapping  segments,  the 
individual  flowers  being  altogether  very  suggestive  of  those  of  a  highly-coloured 
Phlox  Drummondii.  Of  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  Mr.  Fitch’s  figure  gives 
a  very  good  representation.  It  may  be  added  that  on  the  occasion  of  its  being- 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  3rd,  its  first 
public  appearance  in  England,  it  was  voted  a  First-Class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 

One  great  merit  of  this  new  Japanese  Primrose  is  that  it  yields  varieties  no 
less  beautiful  than  itself.  Already  the  following  distinct  forms  have  been  noted  : — 

P.  japonica  lilacina  :  this  has  flowers  rather  larger  than  the  type  ;  the  eye  is  surrounded 
by  a  well-defined  zone  of  orange-red,  shading  outwards  to  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corolla  lobes  being  white.  This  very  chaste-looking  variety  has  been  exhibited,  and 
has  received  a  First-Class  Certificate. 

P.  japonica  alba :  this  has  white  flowers,  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye,  and  the 
flowers  are  rather  below  the  average  size. 

P.  japonica  carminata :  this  very  distinct  form  has  the  flowers  of  a  pure  carmine  red,  with 
a  maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye. 

P.  japonica  splendida  :  a  variety  of  dwarfer,  denser,  and  more  stocky  habit  than  the  type, 
the  flowers  above  the  average  size,  of  a  deep  bright  magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson, 
surrounding  a  broad  and  open  eye,  which  shows  the  yellow  interior  of  the  tube ;  the  segments 
of  the  flower  are  very  slightly  overlapping.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  varieties  yet 


obtained. 
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P.  japonica  rosea :  very  distinct,  with  the  flowers  of  a  lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson 
ring  round  the  eye. 

Of  the  hardiness  of  the  Primula  japonica  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  plants 
which  have  been  standing  all  the  winter,  fully  exposed,  in  the  trying  atmosphere 
of  London,  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  came  into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May, 
some  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  plants  which  had  been  potted  and  flowered 
under  glass. — T.  M. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  DRY  SEASONS. 

IROUGHTS  have  come  upon  us  of  late  with  alarming  frequency,  and  abnormal 
force ;  for  scarcely  have  trees  and  plants  recouped  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  one  dry  season,  than  another  has  come  upon  them,  threatening  to 
wither  their  sap  and  exhaust  their  energy.  Vegetable-growing  has  had 
to  be  prosecuted  under  difficulties.  The  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  has  arrested 
growth,  while  the  little  forced  forth  under  such  circumstances  has  run  into  wood 
rather  than  succulency.  Toughness  has  taken  the  place  of  tenderness,  dry  woody 
fibre  that  of  crisp,  jelly-like  cellular  tissue.  For  water,  essential  to  all  plants,  is 
the  warp  and  woof,  and  mainly  the  bulk  and  substance  of  vegetables.  If  we 
would  have  their  heads  or  produce  tender,  their  feet  must  be  kept  within  reach 
of  water.  Therefore  the  water  supply  of  gardens  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  ;  and|the  old  proverb,  “Waste  not,  want  not,”  is  peculiarly  applicable. 

The  late  Mr.  Loudon  had  a  theory  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects  ;  and 
experience  has  justified  its  wisdom  and  truth.  His  principle  was  that  every  dwell¬ 
ing  collected  enough  water  to  supply  its  inmates,  if  it  were  properly  stored.  He 
held  the  same  to  be  true  of  gardens,  if  I  remember  rightly.  In  most  gardens 
there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  facilities  for  the  storage  of  rain-water.  The  rain 
that  falls  on  glass  roofs  is  not  infrequently  run  off  into  the  main  drains,  and  lost ; 
and  until  the  invention  of  the  Chatsworth  Conduit  Tile,  all  the  water  that  fell  on 
gravel  walks  was  wasted,  or  often  worse,  left  as  a  source  of  weakness,  wetness, 
and  ruin  to  good  paths.  But  it  is  not  of  such  means  of  collecting  or  storing 
water  that  I  wish  to  write  now.  Every  garden  ought  to  be  well  furnished  with 
water-tanks,  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  handy  positions  for  facile  access  and 
convenient  use  ;  but  all  such  arrangements  are  costly.  A  cheaper  and  better  store¬ 
house  of  water  is  at  hand,  and  often  sadly  neglected.  I  allude  to  the  earth  itself. 
It  is  common  to  see  deep  tanks  excavated  to  hold  water,  which  the  earth  would 
have  held  better,  had  it  only  been  deepened  and  broken  up.  Shallow  soils  are 
most  wasteful  of  water ;  they  are  too  flat  to  hold  it ;  it  falls  upon  them,  runs 
through,  and  so  passes  away.  Take  a  piece  of  dry  sponge,  press  it  firmly  together, 
and  pour  water  over  it ;  most  of  the  water  glides  off,  while  little  is  absorbed. 
Remove  the  hard  pressure,  gradually  moisten  the  sponge,  until  it  becomes  ex¬ 
panded  ;  then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  it  will  hold  it  like  a  vice,  and  only  part 
with  any  at  the  bottom,  after  it  is  super-saturated. 
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These  two  states  of  the  sponge  are  not  inappropriate  illustrations  of  the 
different  conditions  of  shallow  and  deep  soils  in  regard  to  water,  and  their  vary¬ 
ing  ability  to  counteract  drought.  Shallow  soils  are  like  the  hard  dry  sponge,  and 
are  soon  baked  into  sterility.  Deep  friable  soils  are  like  the  full  sponge — nourish¬ 
ing  the  thirsty  roots  of  plants  without  intermission  through  the  longest  droughts. 
The  winter  is  the  season  for  filling  this  great  sponge,  the  earth,  with  water. 
Then  we  should  set  about  digging,  trenching,  down,  down,  to  at  least  thirty 
inches  or  three  feet.  Then  when  the  heavy  rains  or  snow-flakes  fall,  and 
February  fill-ditch  comes,  all  this  depth  will  be  charged  with  water.  The  rain, 
instead  of  beating  down  the  surface,  and  scouring  away  the  richest  and  most 
soluble  portions  of  the  soil  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  stream,  will  sink  into  the 
earth  with  a  fattening,  fertilizing  thud.  The  entire  tilth  is  thus  converted  into 
a  storage  tank,  and  a  sieve  also  ;  for  on  deep  tilths  no  water  escapes  by  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  every  drop  that  falls  has  to  enter  in,  and  abide.  It  is  only  after  the  land 
can  hold  no  more,  that  any  water  escapes  ;  and  then,  if  the  matter  is  properly 
arranged,  the  waste-pipe  from  the  great  tank,  the  earth,  is  placed  at  the  bottom, 
and  not  at  the  top.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  water  passes  through 
the  earth  before  any  of  it  is  discharged ;  and  it  parts  with  a  good  deal  to  the 
earth  on  its  passage.  It  gives  up  heat,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably 
many  other  things,  all  which  are  left  as  a  toll  tax  within  the  land.  But  more 
than  this,  the  passage  of  water  through  the  earth  rends  and  splits  it  into  in¬ 
numerable  fragments.  The  result  of  the  passage  of  so  many  water-courses,  each 
cutting  a  way  for  itself,  is  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  as  far  as  the  water  is 
conveyed  is  pulverized,  comminuted,  and  broken  down  into  the  moist  state  of 
friability.  %  On  the  heels  of  the  water  follows  the  air,  and  deep  tilths,  so  stored 
with  water,  are  likewise  stocked  with  air — the  one  complementary,  as  it  were,  to 
the  other. 

Water,  in  the  state  in  which  I  have  here  advocated  its  being  stored  within 
the  earth,  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  air  ;•  whereas  the  air,  again,  could  never 
have  so  thoroughly  pervaded  the  earth,  but  for  the  passage  made  for  it  by 
moving  water.  Again,  all  tanks  should  be  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  ;  other¬ 
wise,  they  may  be  filled  to  bursting,  or  till  they  run  over,  to  their  own  injury 
and  that  of  other  property.  The  tank  of  our  tilth  is  no  exception  to  this  law  ; 
without  an  outlet,  the  storage  of  so  much  water  would  ruin  all.  The  earth 
would  be  soured  and  soddened  during  rain,  and  baked  into  iron  or  rent  into 
fragmentary  fissures  during  drought ;  but  by  removing  the  excess  of  water 
through  underground  drains  all  these  evils  are  rendered  impossible.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  drainage  removes,  as  that  it  equalizes  the  supply,  and  regulates  the 
distribution  of  water.  Deeply-cultivated,  well-pulverized,  properly  drained  land 
holds  sufficient  water  by  capillary  attraction,  or  suspension,  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  plants.  When  the  sun  beats  upon,  penetrates,  and  bakes  shallow,  undrained 
tilths  dry,  it  scarcely  dries  the  surface  of  such  land  as  I  have  been  describing. 
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It  lias  deep  cisterns  to  draw  from,  that  the  other  land  wots  not  of.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  set  all  ordinary  droughts  at  defiance.  When  the  sun  drains  the  surf  ace,  capillary 
attraction  works  on  with  increased  energy,  and  sends  up  subterranean  supplies. 
No  sooner  does  the  sun  sink  to  rest,  and  dew  begin  to  fall,  than  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  begins  to  drink  in  water  and  hide  it  away  in  the  roots  or  the  ground,  to 

fight  the  drought  with  on  the  coming  morrow.  This  power  of  absorbing 

aqueous  vapour,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  capillary  attraction,  are  greatest  in 

those  lands  that  are  the  most  finely  pulverized.  The  air,  too,  in  such  soils  acts 

as  a  buffer  against  the  fierce  beating  energy  of  the  sun.  The  sun  pursues  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  with  the  thirst  of  a  bloodhound  after  his  prey  ;  but  at  all 
points  the  air  within  the  soil  beats  back  its  fiery  energy,  and  thus  arrests  the 
loss  of  water. 

With  such  tilths,  stored  with  water  in  winter,  drought  may  be  set  at  defiance. 
We  as  a  nation — and  even  some  gardeners — only  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  expect  it  to  carry  good  crops,  and  bear  drought  without  flinch¬ 
ing.  Were  we  to  carry  to  our  own  gardens  the  question — How  deep  are  your 
water-tanks,  that  is,  tilths  ? — most  of  us  would  be  astonished  at  the  answer  we 
should  receive.  We  should  find  that  our  water  storage  ranged  from  6  in.  to 
48  in.,  so  that  while  the  crops  on  some  soils  are  ruined  by  the  first  drought, 
others  go  safely  through  every  trying  season  without  apparent  suffering.  In 
every  garden  there  is  nearly  the  same  demand  for  water  :  they  are  cropped 
alike,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  correspond  ;  and  yet  the  tilth  varies  from  4  in. 
to  40  in.  or  50  in.  Now,  this  tilth  is  not  only  the  feeding-ground,  but  the 
drinking- cistern  of  plants  ;  and  the  first  means  of  mastering  drought  is  to  deepen 
it,  ready  for  the  rains  to  fill.  The  highest  success  in  vegetable -culture  will  never 
be  reached,  nor  severe  droughts  set  at  defiance,  until  our  gardens  average  3  ft. 
of  good,  rich,  moist  root  run.  The  roots,  drinking  from  such  virtually  in¬ 
exhaustible  fountains,  will  develop  abundant  produce,  distinguished  by  size, 
succulency,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. — D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS. 

No.  Y. — The  Gardenia  as  grown  in  America. 

'UCH  has  been  written  on  this  old  fashioned  plant,  but  nevertheless  a  few 
lb  notes  on  our  mode  of  treatment  may  not  be  unwelcome.  I  shall  only 
refer  to  Gardenia  jlorida  and  G.  radicans ,  without  touching  on  their 
varieties,  as  these  two  sorts  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  useful. 
As  regards  propagation,  both  of  them  root  freely  from  half-ripened  wood,  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  rapidly  make  nice  plants. 

Many  growers  recommend  loam  for  potting  Gardenias.  No  doubt  a  good 
loam  is  an  excellent  soil,  and  some  loams  might  serve  for  growing  heaths  ;  but 
the  best-rooted  Gardenias  I  have  met  with,  and  those  with  the  best  coloured 
foliage  combined  with  free-flowering  qualities,  were  grown  in  peat.  We  plant  all 
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our  Gardenias  out  in  the  open  ground  about  the  beginning  of  June,  having  pre¬ 
viously  hardened  off  young  plants  which  may  have  been  growing  in  the  propagating- 
house.  I  have  planted  them  where  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  in  the  full 
sun,  and  although  those  in  the  latter  position  were  not  quite  so  green  as  the  others 
in  the  height  of  summer,  they  regained  their  colour  in  autumn,  and  were  the 
best  rooted  plants. 

If  Gardenia  flowers  are  required  at  Christmas,  the  plants  must  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  in  good  peat  if  obtainable,  by  the  end  of  August.  Put  the  plants 
into  as  small  pots  as  possible  ;  water,  syringe,  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  After 
this,  place  them  in  a  light  warm  house  ;  keep  them  tolerable  dry,  but  syringe 
occasionally  ;  and  by  giving  them  a  good  brisk  heat,  the  flowers  will  soon  open. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  old  woody  plants  for  flowering  very  early,  as  they  are 
less  gross,  and  ripen  earlier. 

The  general  stock  of  plants  winter  well  in  a  Camellia-house,  or  in  any  other 
house  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded ;  and  from  thence  they  may  be  brought, 
a  few  plants  at  a  time,  into  heat,  or  allowed  to  flower  naturally  in  the  cold  house. 
The  Gardenia  is  much  hardier  than  many  people  imagine.  I  have  seen  plants 
left  out-of-doors  during  several  frosts  of  more  than  a  dozen  degrees  below  freezing- 
point,  with  no  apparent  injury. 

Out  of  doors,  and  in  cold  houses,  few  insects  trouble  the  plants  ;  but  in  the 
stove  they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  green-fly,  scale,  and  bug;  but  it  is 
an  easy  plant  to  clean.  Perhaps  some  of  the  patent  nostrums  may  be  effectually 
used  for  that  purpose,  but  I  confess  I  have  little  more  faith  in  those  secret 
remedies  than  in  Parr’s  Pills.  I  will,  however,  give  your  readers  a  receipt  for 
cleaning  these,  and  also  many  other  plants,  of  any  or  all  the  vermin  I  have 
mentioned.  Dissolve  whale-oil  soap,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  then 
add  about  ten  drops  of  kerosine  to  the  gallon ;  put  it  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel, 
in  which  to  dip  the  plants ;  see  that  every  part  is  touched  with  the  mixture  ; 
allow  the  plants  to  stand  for  an  hour,  and  then  syringe  it  off  with  clear 
water.  The  insects  will  be  all  killed,  and  the  plants  will  look  as  if  fresh 
varnished.  This  is  best  done  on  a  dull,  damp  day;  and  if  many  plants 
have  to  be  dipped,  it  may  require  a  few  more  drops  of  the  spirit  added,  for 
of  course  that  floats  on  the  water.  I  may  add,  as  a  caution,  that  gardeners  had 
better  mix  the  preparation  themselves,  for  a  careless  use  of  it  might  sacrifice 
some  valuable  plants.  We  see  occasionally  a  case  of  shocking  death,  occasioned 
by  doctors  allowing  careless  assistants  to  dispense  dangerous  drugs  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  ruin  of  valuable  plants  would  be  very  likely  to  follow  from  trusting  the 
4  young  gardener  of  the  period  ’  to  mix  it.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  many 
of  these  young  gentlemen  could  be  induced  to  put  their  hands  into  it  after  it 
was  mixed.  I  write  this  advisedly,  because  I  know  there  are  such  men,  who 
cannot  even  be  trusted  to  mix  soap  in  water  for  cleaning,  after  receiving  special 
instructions.  In  this  country  they  would  be  kicked  out  at  a  moment’s  notice.— 
James  Taplin,  South  Amboy ,  New  Jersey ,  U.S.A. 
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LADY'S  SLIPPERS.— Chapter  VII. 


HE  plant  we  now  introduce,  Cypripedium  longifolium ,  is  quite  of  a  different 
type  from  those  we  have  already  illustrated.  It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the 
group  Selenipeclium ,  which  Prof.  Reichenbach,  the  great  authority  on 
orchids,  retains  as  a  separate  genus,  characterized  by  its  three-celled  ovary. 


Though  less  showy  than  some  other  species,  it  is  by  no  means  unomamental,  as 
it  forms  a  fine  tuft  of  vigorous  arching  leaves,  which  are  of  a  lorate  form,  strongly 
keeled,  and  of  a  plain  green  colour.  The  flowering-scape  is  upwards  of  2  ft.  long, 
erect,  producing  in  succession  numerous  flowers,  so  that  it  continues  for 
several  months  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour, 
slightly  stained  with  brown,  the  petals  being  marked  longitudinally  near 
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the  pallid  edge  with  brighter  chestnut  brown,  while  the  oblong  sac  of  the 
lip  has  an  olive  tinge  towards  the  front,  and  is  speckled  in  the  interior.  The 
petals  are  upwards  of  3  in.  long,  and  §  in.  wide  at  the  base  tapering  to  the  point ; 
and  the  lip  is  nearly  l|-in.  long,  the  sides  of  its  open  mouth  being  folded  in¬ 
wards,  and  a  rounded  lobe  being  developed  in  each  front  angle.  The  staminode 
is  triangular,  with  a  short  fringe  of  black  hairs  on  the  upper  edge.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  the  specimens  figured. 

Although  this  species  cannot  take  first  rank  as  a  garden  plant,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  very  interesting  and  distinct.  It  is  a  native  of  Costa  Eica,  though  not  of  the 
warmest  parts  of  that  country,  and  has  been  called  S.  lieichenbachicinum.  In 
habit  it  is  somewhat  robust,  the  long  dark  glossy  green,  strap-shaped  leaves,  being 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Though 
numerous  flowers  are  produced  on  the  scape,  yet  there  is  but  one  fully  expanded 
blossom  at  one  time. 

C.  longifolium  is  a  plant  of  comparatively  easy  culture.  It  requires  to  be 
potted  in  rough  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  treated  liberally  as  regards  watering 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  most  singular  species,  though  perhaps  not 
one  that  is  likely  to  become  a  general  favourite,  as  there  are  so  many  other  kinds 
which  yield  larger  and  more  beautifully-coloured  blossoms. — B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  Nursery ,  Upper  Holloway. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE-CULTURE. 


Chapter  VII. — The  Pot-Eose. 


A.  aN  what  manner  shall  we  grow  our  Pot-Eoses  ?  This  is  the  first  point  to  settle. 
Shall  we  choose  them  on  their  own  roots,  or  worked  on  Manetti  or  Dog-rose  ? 

?  Shall  we  not  also  have  a  few  standards  as  well  as  dwarfs  in  pots  ?  I  may 
briefly  say  that  I  prefer  on  their  own  roots  such  kinds  as  grow  freely  in 
that  way,  because  they  renew  themselves  continually  and  vigorously  by  suckers, 
or  underground  shoots.  But  some  kinds  thrive  better  u  worked,”  and  therefore  the 
sound  rule  of  practice  is  to  choose  each  variety  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  known  to 
grow  best.  As  to  Standard  Eoses,  they  are  beautiful  objects  in  pots  for  conserva¬ 
tories,  especially  the  Moss  and  Tea-scented  kinds,  but  they  are  perhaps  scarcely 
in  character  in  small  greenhouses. 

The  spring  or  early  summer  is  a  good  time  at  which  to  begin  this  branch  of 
rose-culture.  It  is  the  greatest  economy  to  choose  plants  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  sale  plants.  When  such  can  be  obtained,  grow  them  under  glass  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  important  that  the 
summer’s  growth  should  be  well  matured  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  therefore  an 
early  growth  should  be  encouraged.  Such  kinds  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  pots  in 
spring  and  summer,  may  be  added  from  the  ground  in  autumn  (October),  and 
then  should  be  plunged,  after  potting  them  in  some  sheltered  situation  out-of-doors. 
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Assuming  that  Pot-roses  are  required  to  flower  in  the  month  of  May,  before 
the  roses  appear  out-of-doors,  the  plants  should  be  pruned  and  introduced  to 
gentle  heat  in  February,  slightly  increasing  the  temperature  from  week  to  week, 
until  a  maximum  of  60°  by  day  and  50°  by  night  be  obtained.  Syringing 
should  be  freely  resorted  to,  morning  and  evening,  in  warm  sunny  days,  and 
sparingly  applied  at  other  times.  Clarified  soot-water  is  highly  valuable  for 
this  purpose.  The  house  must  be  filled  with  tobacco-smoke  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  green-fly  appears.  Mildew,  should  it  arise,  must  be  kept  in  check  by 
dusting  the  leaves  with  sulphur  immediately  after  syringing. 

Roses  when  in  pots,  having  but  a  limited  area  from  which  to  draw  their  food, 
require  a  rich  soil,  and  this  should  be  supplemented,  from  the  time  the  leaves  are 
half -grown  until  the  flowering  is  over,  with  constant  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Roses  in  pots  when  growing  and  flowering  can  scarcely  be  over-watered,  provided 
the  pots  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  thoroughly  porous.  Two  parts  good  fibrous 
strong  loam,  two  parts  well-decayed  stable  manure  (the  remains  of  a  hot-bed), 
and  one  part  drift  or  road  sand,  will  form  a  capital  soil  for  them.  Crushed  bones 
in  small  quantity  may  be  added,  as  they  form  a  permanent  source  of  food,  and 
increase  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 

Plants  grown  in  pots  should  be  pruned  much  closer  than  those  growing  in 
the  ground.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hybrid  Bourbons  and  some  few 
shy-blooming  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  few  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  develop  more 
than  two  eyes.  These  should  be  obtained  from  near  the  base  of  the  shoot,  not 
quite  at  the  base,  and  these  lower  eyes  if  they  develop  should  be  rubbed  out. 
The  dormant  eyes  will  quickly  burst  forth  after  pruning,  and  should  be  closely 
watched  that  the  rose-grub  may  be  destroyed,  or  the  flowering  will  be  irregular 
and  unsatisfactory.  Supernumerary  buds  should  also  be  rubbed  out  in  this  early 
stage,  especially  if  a  moderate  number  of  large  handsome  flowers  is  preferred  to  a 
larger  number  of  small  ones.  As  the  shoots  increase  in  length  they  should  be 
tied  out,  each  flower-bud  having  a  separate  stick  to  support  the  flower.  Just 
before  the  plants  come  into  bloom  a  thin  shading  should  be  drawn  over  or  under 
the  glass  to  protect  the  flowers  from  the  sun,  and  the  temperature  may  be  slightly 
lowered  to  prolong  the  period  of  flowering. 

When  the  flowering  is  over,  the  Tea-scented  Roses  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  growth  under  glass,  but  the  other  kinds  may  be  removed  at  once  out-of-doors 
to  some  spot  sheltered  from  the  full  sun  and  wind,  that  the  foliage  may  be  preserved 
in  a  healthy  and  perfect  state.  The  Tea-scented  may  be  removed  to  join  them 
when  the  growth  is  finished  and  partially  hardened,  and  the  whole  may  be  taken 
back  to  the  house  about  the  end  of  September,  repotting  then  such  as  may 
require  it. 

Although  Roses  in  pots  may  be  obtained  finer  in  May  than  in  any  other 
month,  yet  they  may  be  had  very  good  in  March  and  April.  The  same  method 
of  growth  is  followed  in  this  case,  but  the  plants  should  be  brought  to  rest  at  an 
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earlier  period,  and  set  growing  early  in  January,  a  greater  degree  of  heat  being 

employed. 

A  span-roofed  house,  sloping  to  the  east  and  west,  is  the  most  suitable  for  pot- 
roses.  The  plants  should  be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  there 
should  be  the  choice  of  giving  either  top  or  side  air,  or  both  when  required. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  roses  produce  finer  flowers  in  pots  under 
glass  than  in  the  open  air,  and  different  varieties  are  thus  influenced  by  the 
varying  systems  of  cultivation.  The  groups  of  roses  best  suited  for  growing  in 
pots  are  Tea-scented,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  Bourbon, 
and  to  these  should  be  added  the  Moss,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  distinctness. 

Certain  kinds  of  roses  which  grow  and  flower  freely  (the  Chinese  and  Tea- 
scented  especially)  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  flowers  throughout  the 
month  of  December.  The  plants  which  have  flowered  in  May  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  successional  flowers  which  arise  in 
July  and  August  suppressed  in  the  bud  state,  when  fresh  shoots  will  push  forth 
terminated  with  flower-buds.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  tolerably  warm 
and  dry  house  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  flowers  will  expand  slowly  and  at 
intervals  up  to  Christmas. — William  Paul,  Pauts  Nurseries ,  Wcdtham  Cross ,  N. 


THE  EVERGREEN  GARDEN. 

-^ME  have  elsewhere*  invited  attention  to  the  importance  of  what  may  be 
Jl/  called  an  Evergreen  Garden,  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  pleasure- 
ground,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  necessary  ordinary  planting. 
The  latter  may,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  be  enriched  to  any  degree  by 
the  introduction  of  choice  materials  ;  but  on  this  point,  we  would  here  only  further 
remark  that  great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  select  subjects  which  are  hardy 
in  the  locality,  so  as  to  avoid  the  mortification  which  results  from  the  destruction 
by  frost  of  more  or  less  developed  specimens. 

What  we  mean  by  an  Evergreen  garden  is  a  grouped  selection  of  well-tried, 
hardy  subjects,  of  various  forms  and  colours,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a  parterre, 
and  such  as  may  be  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification  throughout  the  severest 
winters.  Its  plan  may  be  formal  or  picturesque,  its  extent  may  be  limited  or 
extended,  its  furnishing  may  be  carried  out  in  a  more  or  less  lavish  style  ;  but 
laid  out  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  taste,  planted  with  even  ordinary  care,  and 
furnished  with  but  a  limited  selection  of  the  fine  evergreens  which  are  available 
for  such  a  purpose,  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  to  add  a  feature  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  other  enjoyable  elements  of  a  garden. 

Such  an  Evergreen  Garden  as  we  contemplate,  that  is  to  say,  one  thoroughly 
well  furnished,  would  be  perhaps  a  costly  one  ;  but,  once  provided,  it  would  be 
found  well  worth  its  cost.  There  is  one  very  obvious  advantage  in  associating 
together  choice  subjects  of  this  class,  namely,  that  they  then  produce  a  garden 

See  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  1871,  p.  169-171. 
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scene,  the  very  completeness  of  which  is  enjoyable  ;  while,  if  the  self-same  things 
had  been  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  a  pleasure-ground,  they  would 
have  excited  comparatively  but  little  pleasure.  An  evergreen  garden  of  this 
character  may  be  seen  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  we  allude  to  it  the  more 


Waterkr’s  Holly.  (From  a  Photograph.  Circumference  of  head,  13  ft.  6in.) 

particularly  in  order  to  introduce  from  Mr.  A.  Waterer’s  admirable  catalogue,  a 
figure  of  a  specimen  Holly,  showing  what  stamp  of  plants  should  be  made  use  of, 
to  set  off  the  most  prominent  points  of  such  a  garden.  Even  a  few  such  well-grown 
specimens  have  a  marvellous  effect.  In  the  case  here  alluded  to,  the  garden, 
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which,  is  famished  by  a  select  collection  of  beautiful  specimen  trees,  of  varied 
size,  form,  and  colour,  is  intersected  by  circular  and  radiating  walks,  dividing 
the  surface  into  beds,  filled  with  dwarf  evergreens,  so  hardy  that  they  bid 
defiance  to  the  severest  cold  ;  these  are  margined  by  contrasting  subjects,  and 
are  adapted  to  set  off  the  finer  specimens,  such  as  standard  and  pyramid  and 
conical  Hollies,  columnar  Cypresses,  Yews,  and  Biotas,  golden-headed  Yews, 
&c.,  which  are  displayed  amongst  them  at  regular  intervals. 

The  first  place  in  a  garden  of  Hardy  Evergreens  must  be  given  to  the  vivid- 
green  pyramidal  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis ,  without  question  the  best 
hardy  evergreen  in  cultivation.  The  Hollies  come  nest  in  merit  and  importance, 
and  though  not  all  equally  hardy,  they  yield  many  kinds  which  are  able  to  brave 
all  weathers  with  impunity.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  variegated  sorts  is  that  called 
Waterer’s  Holly  (see  figure),  remarkable  for  its  small  leaves  and  dense  growth,  and 
which  forms  conical  specimens  of  the  utmost  symmetry.  Other  variegated  sorts, 
both  gold  and  silver,  and  amongst  them  that  known  as  Golden  Queen,  are 
invaluable  on  account  of  their  bright  marginal  colours  ;  while  several  of  the 
dark-leaved,  almost  black-green,  Hollies  are  not  only  effective,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  frost,  however  intense.  Amongst  the  more  distinct  and  noteworthy 
of  this  latter  group  are  Ilex  Aquifolium  laurifolia ,  ovatci ,  scotica ,  tortuosa ,  and 
clonningtoniensis.  The  green  and  golden  hedgehog-leaved  Hollies,  too,  are 
perfectly  hardy.  For  parterre  work  all  these  Hollies  may  be  used,  either  in  the 
form  of  standard  trees,  pyramids,  dwarf  cones,  or  low  bushes. 

Amongst  the  choicer  subjects  of  pyramidal  habit,  come  the  variety  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  above  alluded  to  ;  Taxus  erecta ,  remarkable  for  its  neat 
habit  and  healthy  green  colour  ;  and  Biota  elegantissima ,  which  is  very  effective 
on  account  of  its  strongly  contrasting,  bright  coppery-brown  hue  during  winter, 
and  its  golden  tint  in  summer.  Then  there  are  Taxus  hibernica ,  deep  green,  of 
•columnar  habit,  and  not  liable  soon  to  outgrow  its  positions  ;  Taxus  japonica , 
columnar,  dark  green,  perfectly  hardy,  and  with  rather  a  bolder  character,  though 
dwarf er  than  the  Irish  Yew ;  and  the  Golden  Yew,  worked  on  the  Irish  Yew  or 
on  columnar  plants  of  the  common  Yew,  or  in  the  form  of  bush,  or  cone,  or 
pillar,  all  of  which  may  well  form  conspicuous  objects  in  an  evergreen  garden. 

As  a  shrub  of  looser  habit,  we  have  the  well-known  typical  Cupressus  Law- 
somana ,  which  is  perfectly  hardy  and  always  elegant,  though  far  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  the*  more  regular  feathery  C.  Lawsoniana  gracilis,  the  colour  of  which 
is  a  rather  paler  shade  of  green.  Then  Juniperus  chinensis ,  light  green  and 
elegant,  Retinospora  obtusa ,  bright  green,  and  Thujopsis  dolabrata ,  sap-green,  are 
all  good,  and  distinct. 

As  dwarf  compact  bushes,  there  is  the  invaluable  Thuja  aurea ,  which  puts  on  a 
golden-green  hue  with  its  young  growth  in  spring,  and  acquires  a  warm  brownish- 
red  tint  in  winter ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pygmcea ,  low,  glaucous,  and  feathery- 
looking  ;  Abies  pygmcea ,  dwarf,  dense,  erect,  conical,  and  full  green  ;  Abies  pumila , 
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dwarf,  tufted,  horizontal,  and  of  a  somewhat  glaucous  green  ;  Picea  Hudsonica , 
also  dwarf,  tufted,  and  horizontal,  but  with  dark-green  foliage  ;  the  hardy  Heaths, 
Daphne  Cneorum ,  &c.,  are  all  good  dwarf  subjects  for  masses  or  margins.  Young 
plants  of  Thuja  Vervaeneana  are  remarkably  effective  for  grouping,  as  they  take 
on  in  winter  a  yellowish  hue,  flushed  with  a  warm  brown, — a  kind  of  light 
yellowish-bronzy  tint,  which  is  very  effective.  Cryptomeria  elegans ,  a  fine  bushy 
shrub,  with  horizontal  branches,  and  Petinospora  ericoides ,  which  is  dwarf, 
slender,  and  columnar,  assume  a  purplish  tint  in  winter.  All  these  are  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  not  likely  to  disappoint  those  who  select  them,  except  it  be  through 
incompatibility  of  soil,  or  situation. 

The  grand  family  of  Rhododendrons  alone  would  furnish  a  splendid  evergreen 
garden,  standards  being  very  effective,  and  dwarf  masses,  ultimately  growing  up 
into  ample  bushes,  being  gorgeous  in  the  extreme  during  the  blooming  period. 
Rhododendrons  for  the  purpose  here  indicated  should,  however,  be  selected  for 
two  special  qualities — bold,  clean,  handsome  foliage,  and  hardiness  of  constitution, 
to  enable  both  leaves  and  flower-buds  to  escape  injury  in  severe  winters. 
These  qualities  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  sorts  bred  from  R.  catawbiense ,  those 
which  contain  the  blood  of  the  supposed  hardy  ponticum  being  liable  to  have 
their  flowers  destroyed  in  the  bud.  ' 

These  are  mere  indications  of  the  choice  materials  to  be  had  for  planting 
the  Evergreen  Garden,  which  may  be  infinitely  varied  in  arrangement. — T.  M. 


IMPATIENS  JERDONI2E. 


fERHAPS  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  member  of  the  numerous  family  of 
Impatiens  than  that  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Jerdon,  except  it  be  the  allied 

?  scarlet-flowered  Impatiens  Walker i.  These  form  a  remarkable  group  in 
which  the  flowers  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  enlarged  spur.  I.  Jerdonice 
was  introduced  from  the  Neilgherries  about  twenty  years  ago  (1852)  ;  and  like  most 
annuals  is  very  “  impatient  ”  of  being  kept  from  one  season  to  another — that  is, 
treated  as  perennials  generally  are.  To  do  so  it  must  be  reduced,  by  a  process  of 
careful  drying,  to  a  state  verging  on  dormancy,  to  be  again  started  into  life  and 
activity  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  to  maintain  it  in  an  inactive  state  longer 
would  injure  it  beyond  recovery.  Though  it  has  always  been  set  down 
on  authority  as  a  “  greenhouse  ”  annual,  yet  I  think  few  cultivators  will  be  found 
to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  and  winter,  and  then  to  start  and  grow  it  again, 
in  what  is  strictly  called  a  greenhouse.  It  requires  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  this,  and  if  not  that  of  a  stove  proper,  at  least  it  must  have  as  much  heat 
as  is  afforded  in  what  is  called  a  cool  stove,  or  by  some  gardeners  an  intermediate 
house.  Nor  can  I  understand  how  it  has  been  written  down  a  “  greenhouse  ” 
annual,  seeing  that  as  a  native  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  it  naturally  enjoys  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  80°,  besides  the  softening  sea  influences  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
Expert  culturists  may  indeed  maintain  a  goodly-sized  one-year-old  plant  in  toler- 
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able  health,  under  such  conditions  as  I  have  alluded  to  above,  provided  a  mean 
temperature  never  below  56°,  and  as  near  to  60°  as  is  possible,  is  maintained,  and 
those  who  succeed  are  well  and  amply  repaid  by  the  gorgeous  and  beauteous 
mass  of  tricoloured  flowers  which  the  blooming  plant  subsequently  affords. 

The  surest  way  of  “  keeping  stock  ”  of  old  plants,  is,  however,  to  strike 
cuttings  of  the  young,  well-ripened  shoots  early  in  summer,  not  to  pot  them  over 
freely,  and  to  induce  a  state  of  semi-rest  as  suggested  above,  but  less  severely. 
Let  all,  however,  who  can  procure  ripened  seeds  of  this  gem  amongst  the 
brightest  of  free-blooming  plants  sow,  and  treat  the  young  plants  more  as  a 
stove  annual,  pinching  the  young  shoots  back  somewhat  freely  as  they  aspire  to 
become  too  lanky,  and  ripening  the  wood  well  by  free  exposure  to  the  sun,  &c., 
and  they  must  succeed  beyond  what  it  is  often  possible  to  do  with  other  plants. 
The  soil  which  is  best  suited  to  the  plant,  though  it  is  not  very  particular  when 
once  started  freely  into  growth,  is  a  compost  of  one  part  peat,  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  with  one  part  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  well-decomposed  manure,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver-sand.  If  these  ingredients  are  fibry  and  moderately  light,  pot 
firmly  ;  but  always  so  that  all  the  water  which  finds  its  way  to  the  ball  may 
percolate  freely  through. — William  Earley,  Valentines ,  Ilford. 


STANDARD  PELARGONIUMS. 


«ET  those  who  want  a  gay  conservatory  in  the  winter  months,  or  the  amateur 
gardener  who  is  in  search  of  plants  easy  to  cultivate,  and  which  will  bring 

?a  liberal  return  of  most  beautiful  flowers,  make  a  selection  from  among 
the  most  vigorous-growing  of  the  Nosegay  section  of  Beaton’s  race  of 
Pelargoniums,  and  grow  them  as  standards  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet  in  height ; 
and  if  the  treatment  given  them  is  within  the  mark,  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
the  results  do  not  induce  the  grower  to  continue  their  cultivation.  I  have 
before,  both  publicly  and  privately,  advocated  the  above  plan  of  growing  these 
plants,  because  the  vigorous  habit  of  growth  in  most  of  them  renders  this  plan  a 
very  suitable  one,  and  because  I  can  always  get  finer  trusses  of  flowers  on 
standards  than  on  dwarfs,  while  on  straight  stems  they  look  nobler  and  handsomer 
than  dwarfs,  and  are  more  convenient,  taking  up  less  room,  and  allowing 
dwarf  plants  of  other  things  to  be  grown  beneath  them. 

When  I  first  commenced  their  cultivation,  I  selected  the  best  of  the  first 
batch  of  Mr.  Beaton’s  seedlings  sent  out  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross. 
These  consisted  of  Duchess,  Amy  Hogg ,  Alexandra ,  Princess  Lichtenstein ,  Glow¬ 
worm,  Blade  Dwarf,  Orange  Nosegay,  and  some  others.  Since  then  I  have 
added  Dr.  Lindley,  Clipper,  and  Rebecca.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  above- 
named  were  Beaton’s  seedlings,  but  they  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  go  through  their  cultivation  in  detail ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  it,  that  the  plants  should  be 
propagated  early  in  April.  The  most  expeditious  way  is  to  put  one  strong 
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cutting  into  a  3 -in.  or  60-sized  pot,  instead  of  several  in  a  larger  pot.  Increase 
the  size  of  the  pots  as  the  plants  require  it,  and  keep  them  under  glass  in  a  cool 
house  until  the  first  week  of  June ;  afterwards  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
or  other  material — not  for  bottom-heat,  but  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  sun, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist.  Select  a  spot  where  they  may  be 
sheltered  from  much  wind,  though  they  should  have  all  the  sun  possible.  Pinch 
out  the  top  of  the  shoot  when  at  the  height  required,  and  as  the  shoots  break 
out  up  the  stem,  cut  all  off  but  three,  four,  or  more  at  the  top,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  These,  too,  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  strong,  and  not  be 
pinched  at  all.  About  a  9 -in.  pot  is  large  enough  for  most  of  them  to  flower  in. 
Their  growth  throughout  should  be  regulated  so  that  the  last  potting  maybe  required 
a  week  or  two  before  the  plants  are  taken  under  cover,  which  would  be  about 
the  first  week  in  October.  Of  course  all  flower-stems  must  be  taken  out  before 
that  time,  and  all  superfluous  growth  checked,  so  that  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
plant  may  be  concentrated  on  the  formation  of  the  head.  For  a  soil,  use  rotten 
manure  and  rich  turfy  loam,  not  finely  sifted,  but  lumpy.  Soon  after  being 
taken  under  cover  they  will  produce  bloom,  and  continue  more  or  less  throughout 
the  winter.  Manure-water  should  be  given  frequently  after  they  commence 
flowering ;  and  if  they  have  grown  as  vigorously  as  I  anticipate,  the  fine  large 
trusses  of  bloom  from  such  varieties  as  Duchess  and  Amy  Hogg ,  will  form 
bouquets  of  themselves,  requiring  only  a  few  sprigs  of  Maidenhair  Fern  to  set 
them  off  to  greater  advantage. — Thomas  Record,  Hatfield  House ,  Herts. 

CROSSING  RHODODENDRONS. 

N  the  spring  of  1868,  I  crossed  Rhododendron  Jenkinsii  with  Prince  Albert , 
one  of  the  common  sorts,  and  made  it  the  female  parent.  The  pollen 
1  from  the  short  anthers  of  R.  Jenkinsii  was  used,  and  the  flowers  were 
carefully  protected  from  bees,  in  order  to  make  the  cross  successful.  Seed- 
pods  were  formed  in  due  time,  which  produced  perfect  seeds,  for  I  have  young 
plants  now  growing  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  R.  Jenkinsii  was  made  the 
female  parent ;  and  the  pollen  was  taken  from  Prince  Albert,  and  plants  have 
likewise  been  raised  from  that  cross.  At  the  present  time,  none  of  these  young 
plants  have  shown  any  signs  of  flowering,  and  the  foliage  and  style  of  growth 
does  not  vary  much  from  the  type  of  the  Himalayan  and  common  Rhododendrons. 

In  the  same  spring  I  was  successful  with  a  cross  between  Rhododendron 
Aucklandii  and  the  Azalea  VeitcKs  Stella ,  making  Stella  the  female  parent. 
The  pollen  from  the  short  anthers  of  Aucklandii  was  likewise  used  in  this  cross. 
I  have  young  plants  now  growing  vigorously  from  the  seeds  so  produced,  and 
hope  to  see  some  of  them  flower  next  year.  All  the  difference  I  see  in  them  at 
the  present  time  is  that  they  are  stronger  in  growth  and  with  larger  foliage  than 
the  other  young  seedling  Azaleas  sown  at  the  same  tinie.  I  selected  Stella  for 
experiment  in  this  case,  as  it  is  a  very  strong-growing  variety  and  of  fine  habit, 
and  also  for  the  colour  of  its  flowers. — William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 
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PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 


PHCENIX  EECLINATA. 

*E  have  here  an  ornamental  Palm,  closely  related  to  that  which  produces 
the  well-known  Date,  so  largely  imported  from  the  East  in  the  form  of 
a  dried  fruit.  The  date-bearing  Phoenix  dactylifera  is,  however,  a  much 
taller  tree,  growing  from  40  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  while  P.  reclinata  of 
which  we  here  introduce  a  figure,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  is  a  dwarf  palm,  the  stem,  which  is  erect  or 


PHffiNIX  reclinata. 


reclinate,  reaching  only  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves,  though  less 
beautiful  than  that  of  many  tropical  pinnate-leaved  palms,  are  by  no  means 
inelegant,  being  of  a  lively  green  colour,  gracefully  arched,  somewhat  recurved 
towards  their  apices,  and  feathered,  as  the  figure  will  show,  with  numerous 
approximate  distichous  pinnae,  12  in.  long,  of  a  lanceolate  acuminate  figure,  and 
pungent  at  the  apex. 

One  of  the  great  recommendations  of  this  Palm — which  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa — from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  is  that  it  requires  only  greenhouse 
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temperature,  and  thus  helps  to  bring  the  noble  family  of  Palms  within  reach  of 
many  growers,  who  have  not  conveniences  for  preserving  the  more  highly  decora¬ 
tive  Palms  of  the  tropics. — T.  M. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  JUNE. 

HE  past  spring,  though  occasionally  cold  and  frosty  at  nights,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  a  favourable  one ;  and  at  present,  with  some  exceptions,  there 
is  every  prospect,  if  we  have  fine  summer  weather,  of  an  abundant  and 
fruitful  season. 

Most  of  the  principal  crops  of  Vegetables  having  been  sown,  the  chief  work 
now  to  be  attended  to  will  be  to  thin  them  in  time,  and  to  keep  frequently 
stirring  the  soil  among  them,  to  promote  strong  and  healthy  growth.  Seeds  of 
most  kinds  have  been  good  this  season,  and  have  come  up  well.  If  not  already 
done,  as  directed  last  month,  lose  no  time  to  get  out  large  breadths  of  Brussels 
Sprouts ,  Savoys ,  Borecole ,  and  Broccoli.  Plant  large  breadths  of  Cauliflowers  at 
the  beginning,  at  the  middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  these  will 
come  in  for  the  autumn  supply.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  all  newly-planted 
vegetables  should  be  kept  well  watered — not  merely  surface-watered,  which  does 
very  little  good.  Sow  a  bed  of  Endive  at  the  beginning,  and  again  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  ;  also  a  large  breadth  of  Turnips ;  Peas  at  the  beginning, 
and  again  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  late  sowing  being  of  early 
varieties  ;  also  Broad  Beans ,  Scarlet  Runners ,  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  for  late 
crops.  Sow  Spinach  twice  during  the  month,  and  Lettuce  of  sorts  ;  also  Radishes 
in  cool  situations.  Plant  Tomatos  against  walls  and  fences,  and  nail  them  care¬ 
fully  up,  stopping  the  stronger  shoots.  If  not  already  done,  earth-up  late 
Potcitos.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  and  rodding  of  Peas ,  when  fit.  Plant  out 
a  good  breadth  of  Celery,  and  prick  out  the  late  sowings  for  late  crops.  As  new 
Potatos ,  Peas ,  Cauliflowers ,  &c.,  are  now  in  season,  Asparagus-cutting  should 
cease,  and  the  beds  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  salt. 

The  instructions  given  last  month  for  Pines  are  applicable  during  this. 

Vineries  in  all  stages  should  now  have  abundance  of  air  during  the  day  ;  also  a 

little  at  night,  and  moderate  fires  should  be  kept  up.  When  the  fruit  is  cut,  pay 

some  attention  to  the  foliage,  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  healthy  as  long  as  possible  ; 

* 

well-drained  borders  should  be  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather  ;  thin  the  berries 
in  late  houses  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  set ;  keep  the  laterals  well 
stopped,  and  do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  become  crowded.  Proportion  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  left  to  ripen,  to  the  state  of  the  vines,  and  the  space  they  occupy. 
Give  abundance  of  air  to  Peach  houses,  and  use  the  syringe  freely  in  fine  weather 
on  all  trees  except  those  on  which  the  fruit  is  ripening ;  attend  to  the  tying-in  of 
the  shoots,  and  do  not  retain  a  single  one  more  than  will  be  required  for  bearing 
next  season ;  the  borders  should  be  copiously  watered  when  they  require  moist¬ 
ure.  Give  Figs  abundance  of  air  and  water,  and  use  preventive  measure  against 
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red  Spider  and  other  insects.  Keep  up  a  proper  bottom-heat  to  Cucumbers  and 
Melons ,  by  renewing  the  linings.  Continue  to  earth  up  advancing  crops,  and 
stop,  thin,  and  regulate  the  shoots ;  give  air  abundantly  on  fine  days,  and  water 
when  necessary. 

Continue  to  regulate  the  young  shoots  of  Peaches ,  Nectarines ,  and  Apricots , 
by  nailing  them  in  properly  throughout  the  trees,  removing  all  superfluous 
shoots  ;  proportion  the  quantity  of  foliage  to  the  state  of  the  trees  ;  strong¬ 
growing  trees  should  not  have  their  shoots  thinned  out  so  early  or  so  much  as 
the  weaker  ones,  but  avoid  overcrowding  as  much  as  possible.  All  fruits  should 
now  be  finally  thinned.  Commence  the  summer  pruning  of  Apple  trees  on  walls 
and  espaliers,  also  of  Pears ,  Plums ,  and  Cherries ,  by  pinching  off  or  cutting  out 
all  foreright,  ill-placed,  or  superfluous  shoots.  It  is  always  best  to  begin  thus 
early,  that  the  shoots  may  be  removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  if  through 
any  neglect  or  oversight  they  are  too  firm  for  this  operation,  they  should  be 
removed  with  a  knife.  Apricots  bear  both  on  the  young  wood  and  on  spurs,  but 
generally  it  is  safer,  especially  in  the  north,  to  depend  on  the  spurs,  as  the  young 
wood  does  not  always  get  properly  matured,  although  when  it  does,  the  finest  fruit 
is  obtained  from  it.  The  Morello  Cherry  bears  principally  on  the  shoots  of  the 
last  year,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  retain  a  proper  supply  of  young  wood,  but 
it  need  not  be  nailed  in  like  the  young  wood  of  Peaches,  as  it  ripens  well  with¬ 
out.  All  newly  planted  trees  should  be  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather.  Keep 
down  insects  of  all  kinds.  Put  some  straw  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries ,  and 
if  the  weather  be  dry  keep  them  copiously  supplied  with  water. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  most  of 
the  large  specimens  of  hard-wooded  plants  will  do  best  out-of-doors  in  a  rather 
sheltered,  shaded  situation  ;  but  the  young  growing  stock  should  be  retained  in 
cold  pits  and  frames,  and  encouraged  to  grow.  Shift  all  plants  that  require  it, 
and  keep  all  plants  well  watered.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and  keep  every  thing 
and  place  scrupulously  clean.  Guard  against  insects  by  timely  fumigation  and 
washing.  All  plants  intended  for  autumn  flowering  should  now  have  their  final 
shift,  and  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stopping,  thinning,  regulating, 
and  training  of  the  shoots.  Shift  Cinerarias  and  Primulas ,  and  encourage  them 
to  grow  by  proper  attention  to  their  wants.  Give  Balsams ,  Cockscombs ,  Arnaran- 
thus ,  &c.,  their  final  shift ;  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  avoid  crowding 
them ;  give  air  freely,  and  water  well  when  they  require  it. 

Continue  to  get  out  Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds  with  all  the  despatch  possible, 
so  as  to  bring  this  work  to  completion.  If  the  weather  be  dry  and  hot  after  plant¬ 
ing,  water  must  be  constantly  had  recourse  to  until  the  plants  are  well  established. 
Every  necessary  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  after 
planting.  Look  over  the  beds  and  borders  frequently,  and  tie  up  all  advancing 
shoots  ;  if  this  be  neglected  until  the  plants  get  too  forward,  no  after  treatment 
can  make  them  look  neat.  Thin  out  annuals  and  give  them  plenty  of  room,  as 
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they  are  generally  allowed  to  grow  up  too  crowded.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
withered,  Hyacinths ,  Tulips ,  Jonquils ,  Anemones ,  Ranunculuses ,  &c.,  should  be 
taken  up,  dried,  and  put  away.  Propagate  Pansies ,  Wallflower's ,  Rockets ,  &c., 
and  sow  Brompton  and  Intermediate  Stocks.  Look  frequently  over  Roses,  remove 
all  weak  and  bad  shoots,  and  keep  them  clear  of  insects.  Make  every  place 
neat ;  roll  walks  frequently,  and  mow  lawns  weekly. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


SONCHUS  LACINIATUS  AS  A  TABLE  PLANT. 

EEDY  as  are  many  of  the  species  of  the  Sonchus  family,  it  will  at  once 
appear  from  our  illustration  that  all  of  them  are  not  so.  Indeed  we  know 
of  few  plants  which  assume  a  more  graceful  character  than  the  Sonchus 
laciniatus.  The  figure  we  subjoin  shows  it  in  a  stage  of  growth  when  it 
has  really  few  rivals  as  a  foliage  decorative  pl^nt,  so  light  and  airy  is  its  manner 


of  growth.  The  plant  is  of  shrubby  habit,  with  but  slight  tendency  to  produce 
branches,  and  in  a  general  way  is  certainly  most  effective  when  grown  freely  with 
a  single  stem,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  thin,  cut  up 
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into  narrow  segments  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  by 
artificial  light  almost  transparent,  so  that  the  plant  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table.  It  has  the  great  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  cultivate  ;  it  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  in  succession,  adapted  for  various  uses,  can 
thus  be  easily  kept  up.  It  should  be  grown  in  good  soil,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy. — T.  M. 

GARDEN  LITERATURE. 

[NOTHER,  making  a  fourthedition  of  the  Orchid-Grower’s  Manual,*  affords 
evidence  that  here  is  a  book  appreciated  by  orchid-growers ;  we  learn, 
moreover,  from  the  preface  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  not  confined  to 
our  own  country,  but  that  it  also  circulates  freely  in  many  foreign  lands. 
Not  professing  to  deal  with  Orchids  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  aims 
at  supplying  both  descriptive  notes  and  cultural  hints,  such  as  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  growing  these  extraordinary  plants.  The 
volume,  as  before,  is  partly  devoted  to  chapters  on  the  various  general  subjects 
connected  with  orchid-culture,  such  as  the  construction,  heating,  and  ventilating 
of  orchid-houses,  and  the  materials,  such  as  soils,  water,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  condi¬ 
tions,  rest,  growth,  &c.,  required  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  ;  and  partly  to 
a  descriptive  notice  of  the  most  ornamental  forms  of  each  genus,  any  special 
cultural  notes  which  may  be  required  being  added.  It  seems  to  have  been  very 
carefully  revised,  and  is  nicely  printed,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  just  such  a  book  as 
a  gardener  or  amateur  taking  up  orchid- culture  would  be  glad  to  consult. 

Of  Alpine  Plants  (Bell  and  Daldy),  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
approvingly,  Parts  8  and  9  are  now  before  us.  The  work  keeps  up  its  character, 
and  will  form  a  tasteful  album  of  hardy  plants.  Among  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  these  parts  are  those  of  Crocus  B  or y  anus,  Scutellaria  lupulina ,  and 
Cheiranthus  alpinus. 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Horticultural  Directory  for  1871  (171  Fleet  Street)  has  just 
appeared.  As  recording  the  addresses  of  the  nurserymen,  florists,  and  gardeners 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  post  town  and  railway  directory,  the  principal 
foreign  nurserymen  on  the  Continent,  the  Horticultural  Societies  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  other  useful  lists,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference  on 
these  matters.  In  future  it  is  to  be  published  in  the  first  week  of  January. 

The  planting  of  summer  gardens  will  now  be  occupying  much  attention,  and 
the  moment  is  therefore  opportune  for  the  issue  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  Sub-Tropical 
Garden, I  which  the  author  tells  us  is  written  with  a  view  to  assist  the  newly 
awakened  taste  for  something  more  than  mere  colour  in  the  flower  garden.  The 

*  The  Orchid-Grower's  Manual ;  containing  brief  Descriptions  of  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  species  and 
varieties  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  &c.  By  B.  S.  Williams.  4th  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions.  London:  Published  at  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway.  1871. 

+  The  Sub-Tropical  Garden;  or,  Beauty  of  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  With 
Illustrations.  London:  John  Murray. 
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book  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  general  and  introductory,  the 
second  embraces  descriptions,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  suitable  plants, 
and  the  third  offers  selections  for  various  purposes.  Sub-Tropical  Gardening  is 
an  expression  which  means  simply  the  employment  of  plants  with  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  leaves  and  graceful  habit,  instead  of  the  mere  masses  of  colour  to  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar,  and  its  adoption  has  shown  us  how  great  a  mistake  it 
was  ever  to  have  omitted  such  subjects  in  our  planting  arrangements.  The  author 
thinks  that  we  ought  not  to  adopt  the  system  in  its  entirety,  and  in  this 
we  agree  with  him,  since  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  not  to  profit  by 
experience.  He,  however,  does  not  improve  his  argument  by  the  cavilling 
tone  in  which  the  sub-tropical  gardening  at  Battersea  Park,  where  so  much 
has  been  accomplished,  is  mentioned  ;  and,  moreover,  he  seems  to  forget 
that  not  little  of  the  knowledge  which  enables  him  now  to  eliminate  many  unsuit¬ 
able  subjects,  has  been  gained  by  observation  of  the  experiments  in  this  style  of 
gardening  which  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  carried  out  there,  by  Mr. 
Gibson.  The  notes  on  the  various  plants  recommended  for  this  style  of  garden¬ 
ing  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book.  As  a  very  useful  hint  to  everybody,  it  is  well  said  that  dis¬ 
crimination  is  necessary  between  those  plants  which  should  be  put  out  young, 
and  those  of  which  old  plants  are  preferable.  “  A  large  plant  of  Polymnia  grandis , 
for  example,  would,  if  placed  in  the  open  air  in  early  summer,  speedily  become  a 
far  from  attractive  object,  while  a  young  plant  of  the  same,  put  out  the  same 
day,  would  soon  produce  and  carry  to  the  end  of  the  season  a  mass  of  fresh  and 
noble  leaves.”  It  is  just  hints  of  this  sort,  pointing  out  the  special  considerations 
necessary  in  the  case  of  particular  plants,  which  the  book  supplies,  and  for  which 
it  will  no  doubt  be  often  taken  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  garden  library. — T.  M. 


AURICULAS  IN  1871. 


fROBABLY  few  flowers  have  been  more  admired  than  the  Auriculas  at  the 
Spring  Shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  greater  number  of 

?them  having  been  exhibited  than  for  many  years  past.  Among  those  brought 
forward  may  be  noted  the  following  fine  varieties  : — Turner’s  Colonel 
Champneys,  Headley’s  George  Lightbody,  Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor,  Traill’s  Prince 
of  Greens,  Turner’s  Buckstone,  Lightbody’s  Richard  Headley,  Turner’s  Mr. 
Rucker,  Headley’s  Alderman  Wisbey,  Turner’s  Exhibitor,  Oliver’s  Lovely  Anne, 
Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor,  Headley’s  Arabella,  Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Martin’s  Mrs. 
Sturrock,  Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero,  Lightbody’s 
Robert  Traill,  Turner’s  Cheerfulness,  Spalding’s  Bessy  Bell,  Campbell’s  Robert 
Burns,  Turner’s  Ensign,  Read’s  Miss  Giddings,  Chapman’s  Sophia,  and  Heap’s 
Smiling  Beauty.  Generally  the  flowers  have  not  been  so  fine  as  they  have  been 
in  other  years,  the  trusses  not  having  been  so  large,  nor  the  colours  so  well 
defined,  which  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  late,  very  hot,  dry  summer. 
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Various  opinions  exist  as  to  tlie  best  time  to  repot  Auriculas.  Some  say  it 
should  be  done  in  August,  but  experience  proves  to  me  that  August  is  not  the 
best  time,  but  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  plants  are  pushing  out  their 
young  roots,  often  indeed  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  repotted  now,  that 
is,  during  this  growing  season,  they  have  a  much  longer  time  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  before  the  declining  autumn.  There  is  also  another  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  taking  off  the  offsets  early,  and  that  is,  they  make  much  finer  plants  than 
if  this  had  been  deferred  until  August,  as  the  young  roots  above  the  surface  often 
become  dried  up  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  for  so  long  a  time.  The  best 
soil  for  repotting  these  plants  is  a  compost  made  up  as  follows  : — 4  bushels  of 
good  turfy  loam,  1  bushel  of  good  old  rotten  cow-dung  about  three  years  old, 

1  bushel  of  good  rotten  leaf-mould,  1  bushel  of  peat,  and  half  a  bushel  of  silver- 
sand,  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  These  proportions  will  be  found  to  yield 
a  very  suitable  compost  for  them.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  them  into 
too  large  pots,  a  48-sized  (5-in.)  pot  is  quite  large  enough  for  the  largest  plants, 
and  a  large  u  60  ”  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  offsets  do  best  placed  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  It  is  very  important  to  have  all  the  pots  well  drained.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  during  the  summer  months  in  some  shady  situation, 
exposed  to  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  but  sheltered  from  heavy  rains, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  them ;  and  they  may  remain  in  this  situation  until 
the  end  of  October. — John  Ball,  Slough. 

.  _  '1 

NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

<pW)T  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
another  of  the  new  Crotons,  Codiceum  vciriegatum  Johannis  (f.c.c.* *),  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  as  was  also  the  beautiful  Todea 
Wilhesiana  (f.c.c.),  figured  in  our  last  volume,  and  Agave  festiva  (f.c.c.). 

The  Croton  was  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  drooping  series,  but  broader  and  more  ij 

vigorous-looking  than  the  narrow  form  usually  grown  ;  while  the  Agave  w'as  one  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  large  terminal  spine.  A  handsome  and 
novel  Sobralia  (f.c.c.),  with  large,  pale  rosy-lilac  flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  S. 

Williams,  together  with  Amaryllis  marmorata  perfecta  (f.c.c.),  scarlet  streaked 
with  white.  Elisena  longipetala  (f.c.c.),  a  curious  Peruvian  bulb,  came  from  the 
collection  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq. ;  this  is  one  of  the  pancratiform  amaryl- 
lids,  remarkable  in  having  the  corona  singularly  deflexed.  Mr.  William  Paul 
exhibited  a  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  Pose ,  named  Princess  Beatrice  (f.c.c.), 
of  a  finely-cupped  shape  and  of  good  substance,  deep  pink  in  the  centre,  with 
a  pale  pink  exterior — a  lovely  pale-coloured  flower.  A  fine  and  richly-coloured 
erect-flowered  Gloxinia ,  named  Pev.  II.  H.  Dombrain  (f.c.c),  having  a  rich  red¬ 
dish-crimson  tube  and  lobes,  and  a  white  throat,  with  purple  stains  round  it,  came 

from  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons.  A  Tea-scented  Pose ,  Earl  of  Eldon  (f.c.c.),  which 

„ - - - 

*  In  these  Notes  on  Novelties,  the  letters  F.c.c.  indicate  that  a  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded;  s.c.c. 
a  Second-Class  Certificate. 
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Had  bronzy  orange-yellow  flowers  of  a  novel  Hue,  and  was  full,  and  of  good 
form,  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Bougainvillea  speciosa  variegata  (f.c.c.), 
the  leaves  of  wHicH  were  somewhat  deeply  edged  with  creamy  yellow,  came  from 
Mr.  Masters,  Slierburn  Castle  Gardens ;  as  did  also  a  perpetual-flowering  Clove , 
named  Miss  Joliffe  (s.c.c.),  Having  good  full  flowers  of  a  pale-pink  Hue,  and 
remarkably  fragrant.  THe  charming  and  almost  forgotten  pink-tinted  Iberis 
gibraltarica  (f.c.c.),  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing ;  it  is  a 
veritable  prince  among  these  useful  Hardy  plants,  the  flowers  being  large,  and 
the  truss  of  commensurate  proportions.  THe  same  firm  exhibited  Tropceolum 
Mrs.  Bowman  (f.c.c.),  a  sub-trailing  variety,  with  deep  reddish-orange  flowers  of 
fine  shape.  Mr.  C.  Turner  exhibited  a  green-edged  Auricula  named  Alderman 
Wisbeg  (s.c.c.),  one  of  Mr.  Richard  Headley’s  seedlings.  But  attractive  and 
interesting,  as  all  these  undoubtedly  were,  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  magni¬ 
ficence  and  rare  beauty  of  Primula  japonica  (f.c.c.),  shown  by  Mr.  William  Bull, 
which  has  flowers  something  of  the  shape  of  those  of  an  Oxlip,  of  a  bright  magenta 
colour,  with  dark  crimson  centre,  and  produced  in  circular  tiers  one  above  the  other  ; 
a  pale-coloured  variety  of  this  Japan  Primrose,  named  lilacina  (f.c.c.),  was  also 
shown,  and  afforded  a  pleasing  contrast.  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  sent  to  this  meeting 
a  rare  and  interesting  succulent,  Gasteria  nigricans  (f.c.c.),  of  Haworth,  a  species 
with  handsomely-marked  leaves,  and  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  increase, 
the  plant  shown  being  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  identical  specimen  grown 
many  years  since  by  Haworth. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  17th  of  May  might  well 
be  termed  the  first  of  the  great  shows,  though  limited  to  the  extent  of  one  of  the 
fortnightly  meetings.  Instead  of  being  held  in  the  close,  inconvenient  arcades, 
the  plants  were  grouped  under  canvas  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  gardens, 
which  was  in  every  respect  a  change  for  the  best.  The  most  important  novelties 
brought  forward  were  the  following  : — Masdevallia  Lindeni  (f.c.c.)  shown  by  Mr. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  a  charming  dwarf  tufted-growing  Orchid,  from  New  Grenada, 
with  a  general  resemblance  to  M.  coccinea,  but  having  the  flowers  of  a  lovely  pale 
but  brilliant  magenta.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  had  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  Reineckiana  (f.c.c.),  which  has  lovely  white  flowers  with 
remarkably  broad  petals,  and  a  fine  frilled  lip,  in  which  orange  and  purple  are 
charmingly  blended.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  Adiantum  asarifolium  (f.c.c.), 
from  Madagascar,  a  larger-fronded  fern  allied  to  A.  reniforme,  having  the  simple 
fronds  nearly  circular,  and  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  base.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  produced  the  very  pretty  new  Californian  Collinsia  violacea  (f.c.c.),  the 
larger  part  of  the  flowers  (lower  lip)  being  of  a  striking  bluish-violet  hue  ;  it  was 
said  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  any  other  of  the  Collinsias.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Hornsey 
Road,  exhibited  a  pale  mauve-coloured  Intermediate  Stock ,  Mauve  Queen  (f.c.c.), 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  strain  of  azure-blue  Pyramidal  Stocks  which 
has  been  known  in  the  seed  trade  for  the  past  15  years,  and  which,  when  sown 
at  the  end  of  summer,  makes  a  capital  Intermediate  Stock. 
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In  a  fine  group  of  plants  set  up  by  Mr.  Turner  were  a  large  showy  pink 
Azalea  named  Comtesse  de  Flandres  (f.c.c.),  the  flowers  of  a  very  bright  hue,  of 
unusual  size,  and  much  fringed  on  the  edges  ;  also  H.  P.  Rose ,  Paul  Neron  (f.c.c.),, 
of  a  fine  deep  rose  hue,  very  large,  full,  and  of  good  form  ;  and  two  Variegated 
Zonal  Pelargoniums — Mrs.  Rousbg  (f.c.c.),  a  white-edged  variety,  with  a  showy 
carmine  zone,  and  finely  coloured;  and  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (f.c.c.),  a 
golden-edged  sort,  of  excellent  growth,  and  finely  coloured.  M.  Alexis  Dalliere, 
of  Ghent,  showed  among  some  other  fine  plants  Azalea  la  Reine  (s.c.c.),  white, 
with  broad  dull  red  stripes,  of  fine  form,  distinct,  and  somewhat  pretty.  Messrs. 
J.  and  0.  Lee  had  a  white  variety  of  Lobelia  speciosa ,  named  White  Perfection , 
pure  white,  apparently  without  a  tint  of  blue  in  the  flowers.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  splendid  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  from  M.  Dalliere,  and  a 
grand  Vanda  teres  Andersoni  from  Lord  Londesborough ;  the  former  of  which 
received  a  Special  Certificate,  and  the  latter  was  recommended  for  a  Lindley 
Medal. — R.  D. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


R.  SEEMANN,  who  has  recently  brought  to  this  country  from  the  gold 
regions  of  Central  America,  living  plants  of  the  Elaphoglossum  Herminieri , 
compares  the  drooping,  shining,  iridescent  fronds  to  clusters  of  silvery  eels, 
whence  he  proposes  for  it  the  popular  name  of  Eel  Fern.  The  short  stout 


creeping  rhizome  of  this  fern  is  thickly  clothed  with  long  reddish-brown  scales ;  the  sterile 
fronds  grow  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  thick,  sessile,  sword-shaped, 
narrowed  gradually  towards  each  end,  and  of  a  glossy,  glaucous,  iridescent  green  colour. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  oblong,  3  to  4  in.  long  only.  The  plant  will  add  one  more  to  our  many 
decorative  basket  stove  Ferns,  and  from  its  distinct  character  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
contrast.  It  prefers  a  very  shady  position. 


- -  ;PJessrs.  Cripps  &  Son,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  have  sent  us  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  hardy  Hybrid  Clematises.  One  of  them,  named  Lady  Caroline 
Nevill ,  has  flowers  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  delicate  lavender,  with  a 


broad  purplish  lilac  longitudinal  band  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  the  foliage  and  growth 
of  lanuginosa.  Another,  Star  of  India ,  has  flowers  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  rich  violet 
purple,  with  a  rosy-purple  band  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  the  foliage  and  growth  of 
C.  Jackmanii.  The  third,  Tunbridgensis ,  has  flowers  4 in.  to  Gin.  diameter,  dark  shaded  blue, 
with  the  midrib  dark  purple  ;  this  is  also  said  to  he  of  the  Jackmanii  class,  and  a  very 
abundant  bloomer.  They  are  all  very  fine  flowers. 


-  ®he  Viola  Imperial  Blue  Perfection  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

Viola  cornuta  Perfection  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  out  last  year.  The  former 
was  distributed  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep 

purplish-blue  hue,  very  bright  and  effective,  and  remarkably  free.  Its  great  value  lies  in  its 
early-blooming  quality,  and  it  not  only  flowers  early,  but  it  is  singularly  free  and  lasting.  To 
spring  gardeners,  who  look  for  early-blooming  plants,  it  will  be  especially  welcome,  and  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  some  of  t]jLe  fine  varieties  of  Viola  lutea  grandiflora,  that  are  so 
useful  for  spring  work. — Quo. 


-  ^he  flowers  of  Coryanthes  secrete  a  liquid ,  a  sample  of  which  obtained 

from  just-opened  flowers  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton,  and  showed  the  following  properties  : — Clear  and 
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somewhat  glutinous  in  consistence.  Possessed  of  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  specific  gravit- 
of  1-062.  Odour,  pleasant,  hut  faint,  becoming  more  marked  by  a  gentle  heat.  Neutral  to  testy 
papers.  Becoming  milky  by  concentration  on  the  water-bath,  it  finally  yielded  a  transparent 
gum,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Oxalates  produced  no  precipitate  of  lime,  but  basic  lead  acetate  gave 
a  curdy  reaction.  Concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  blackened  the  liquid.  Although  the  taste 
was  not  acid,  the  mawkish  flavour  would  render  it  quite  unpotable.  This  examination,  there¬ 
fore,  proved  the  liquid  to  be  something  else  than  pure  water.  100  parts  of  the  liquid  contained 
— water  and  volatile  oils,  98-51 ;  non-volatile  residue,  1-49. 

- -  £Tiiat  the  Stock  or  Gilliflower  is  a  great  favourite  in  gardens,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  show  : — At  Erfurt,  whence  comes  the  main  supply  of  German  stock 
seeds,  about  000,000  flower-pots  are  annually  planted  with  about  3,600,000  of 

these  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds.  These  pots,  placed  in  a  single  row,  would 
reach  nearly  50  miles  !  In  the  year  1863,  150,000  pots  were  planted  with  1,550,000  Gilliflowers 
for  seed,  and  these  brought  in  an  income  of  nearly  50,000  thalers.  The  production  of  the 
Gilliflower,  in  16  varieties  and  over  200  colours,  established  the  horticultural  fame  of  Erfurt. 

-  She  Resurrection  plant  (Selaginella  lepidophylla J,  of  which  a  figure 

from  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt’s  catalogue  is 
subjoined,  is  a  plant  of  much  interest.  It  shares 

the  habit  possessed  by  some  others  of  its  family  of  forming 
a  convolute  mass  when  dry,  in  which  state,  rolled  in  like 
a  hall,  it  is  here  shown.  When  growing  it  spreads  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  after  being  dried  up  as  here  represented, 
it  will  expand  again  if  placed  in  water.  Hence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Resurrection  plant,  though  life  is  not 
really  renewed,  hut  only  the  semblance  of  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  We  have  not  seen  living- 
plants,  though  an  allied  Texan  species  was  for  some  years 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  S.  lepidophylla.  This  error 
has,  however,  been  rectified  by  Professor  A.  Braun,  who 
has  named  the  garden  plant  S.  pilifera. 

- -  ££iie  Dimorphanthus  mandcliuricus  is  a 

noble  Araliaceous,  erect-growing,  woody  plant,  of 
Palm-like  habit,  well  adapted  for  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  lawns  and  shrubberies.  It  has  something  of  the 
aspect  of  Aralia  canescens  (the  falsely-called  A.  japonica  of 
gardens),  and  produces  very  large  spreading  bipinnate 
spiny  leaves,  said  to  attain  the  size  of  5  ft.  in  length  and  as  much  in  breadth,  of  a  bright  green 
above  and  glaucous  beneath. 

©fcitttars* 

- -  3)ames  Yates,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  died  at  his  residence,  Lauderdale 

House,  Highgate,  on  May  7.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  classical  and  scientific 

attainments,  his  learning  being  not  only  extensive,  but  profound  and  accurate.  He 

was  also  an  influential  member  of  the  Royal,  Geological,  and  other  learned  and  scientific 
societies,  but  among  horticulturists  was  best  known  for  his  splendid  collection  of  Cycads. 

- Ptr.  William  Wilson,  the  well-known  museologist,  died  at  Warrington 

on  April  3.  He  was  born  in  1799,  and  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  resigned 
his  legal  studies  to  engage  in  botanical  pursuits.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  the 
Bryologia  Britannica,  the  standard  work  upon  British  Mosses,  which  was  issued  in  1855. 

- -  fiXR.  William  Bridgewater  Page  died  at  Hill,  Southampton,  on 

April  12,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81  years.  As  a  landscape  gardener  he  had 

-enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  ranking  in  his  day  amongst  the  foremost  men  of  his 

profession.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon  frequently  boro  testimony  to  his  abilities.  He  had  also  a 
thriving  nursery  and  seed  trade. 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

^F  this  beautiful  plant  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a  portrait, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  by  whom 
it  was  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  September  last.  It  is 
a  beautiful  stove  epiphyte,  somewhat  resembling  Dendrobiiim  fimbriatum 
oculatum  (the  so-called  D.  Pcixtoni  of  gardens),  but  differing  in  the  much  more 
deeply-cut  fringe  of  the  lip,  in  having  on  the  disc  of  the  lip  two  dark  blotches 
instead  of  one,  and  more  particularly  in  bearing  its  flowers  on  the  yet  leafy  stems, 
the  flowers  of  D.  fimbriatum  appearing  on  stems  which  have  become  ripened 
and  leafless.  It  was  imported  from  Assam. 

The  stems  are  slender,  rod-like,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  bearing  thin  oblong-acute 
sessile  leaves,  while  the  large  showy  flowers  form  drooping  spikes  6  in.  to  9  in. 
long,  and  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour,  with  two  dark  spots  on  the  disc  of 
the  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  ligulate,  narrower  than  in  D.  fimbriatum , 
while  the  lip  is  more  rhomboid,  edged  with  a  beautiful  deep  moss-like  fringe. 
When  exhibited  in  September  last,  at  South  Kensington,  it  obtained  the  award 
of  a  First-Class  Certificate.  We  learn  from  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Co.  that  its 
cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Dendrobes,  and  that  it  requires  plenty  of 
heat. — T.  M. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

|T  is  too  cold  and  exposed  here  for  Apricots  ;  I  have  given  them  up.  My 
brick  walls,  about  170  yards  in  length,  averaging  6  ft.  in  height,  put  up 
by  myself,  are  devoted  chiefly  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  trees  gives  me  great  amusement,  especially  as  from  the  exposed 
situation  my  garden  is  more  or  less  open  to  all  four  winds.  I  live  on  the 
apex  of  Okeford  Fitzpaine,  and  the  garden  is  only  defended  against  the  north 
and  west  winds.  The  difficulty  therefore  of  securing  a  crop  increases  the  interest. 
The  crop  of  both  these  fruits  last  year  was  grand  ;  but  this  year  the  crop,  though 
it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  satisfies  me  ;  for  I  expected  nothing  ! 

The  south  walls  are  the  best  cropped,  the  west  walls  are  next  best,  and  the 
east  walls  are  the  worst.  The  trees  that  bore  little  or  no  fruit  last  year  have  set 
their  fruit  best,  and  vice  versa.  From  this  I  learn  that  moderate  cropping  is 
best.  If  a  critical  season  should- follow  heavy  cropping,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  over-cropped  tree  will  not  set  or  hold  its  fruit  so  well  as  a  tree  which  has 
been  moderately  cropped  in  the  previous  season.  I  have  several  proofs  of 
it.  An  Early  York  Peach  tree,  that  bore  no  fruit  last  year,  is  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  this  year.  An  Early  Ascot  Peach  last  year  bore  only  two  fruits  ; 
this  year  it  is  heavily  laden.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  Peach  tree  bore  last 
year  a  heavy  crop,  this  year  it  has  few  fruit.  All  these  trees  are  on  a  south  wall. 

3rd  series. — IV.  h 
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I  have  several  other  instances.  From  this  I  learn  that  to  “  over-do  is  to  undo.’’ 
A  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  has  not  only  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  also  to  perfect 
its  wood  for  another  season.  Freshly  planted  trees  should  be  lightly  cropped  and 
also  mulched.  Three  Peaches  or  Nectarines  per  square  foot  are  an  ample  crop 
for  an  established  tree  ;  one,  or  at  most,  two  fruits  per  square  foot  are  enough 
for  a  young  tree  lately  planted. 

We  all  live  to  moderate  our  opinions  ;  and  ingenuous  people  will  always  con¬ 
fess  their  change  of  opinions.  I  used  to  think  it  a  bad  plan  to  cut  down  young 
Peach  or  Nectarine  trees  received  from  the  nurserymen,  but  I  am  now  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  wood  of  their  young  trained  trees  is  rarely  well  ripened  ; 
hence,  I  think,  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  If  the  wood  is 
ripe,  take  off  one-third  of  it ;  but,  as  it  is  rarely  ripe,  it  is  better  in  such  case  to 
leave  on  one-third  of  it ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  best  to  out  down  the  tree  closer. 
This  of  course  delays  fruiting,  but  we  eventually  get  a  better  tree. 

I  syringed  my  trees  once  during  the  flowering  time, — as  I  perceived  red 
spider,  and  the  north-east  wind  was  very  desiccating.  I  would  rather  have  less 
fruit  and  clean  healthy  foliage  than  the  converse.  I  also  gave  my  trees  water  at 
the  roots  three  times  during  flowering,  as  the  roots  get  fixed  by  the  sun  and 
desiccating  north-east  wind,  which  causes  blister  through  excessive  evaporation. 
I  have  had  but  little  blister  this  year  ;  the  few  trees  affected  by  it  were  lately 
from  the  nursery,  and  the  blister,  I  think,  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 
neglect  of  the  foliage  in  the  previous  year. 

I  only  allow  my  trees  18  inches  of  border,  close  to  which  is  the  road.  I  keep 
a  greater  number  of  trees  restricted,  instead  of  allowing  a  smaller  number  to 
ramble,  as  it  enables  me  to  have  a  greater  choice  of  different  fruits.  To  meet 
restriction  I  root-prune,  and  occasionally  remove  the  trees  carefully.  Bestriction 
of  the  leaders  would  produce  gum,  unless  the  roots  were  somewhat  curtailed  to 
meet  the  restriction  of  the  leaders.  The  leaders  should  not  be  restricted  early  in 
the  season,  unless  the  tree  is  heavily  laden.  This,  and  straining  the  branches, 
and  tight  ligatures,  will  certainly  produce  gum,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases 
of  fruit  trees.  In  order  to  make  the  same  variety  of  Peach  or  Nectarine  succes- 
sional,  I  plant  a  tree  of  it  on  a  south,  a  west,  and  east  wall. 

My  coping  sheets  were  removed  May  19,  and  the  fruits  are  partially  removed, 
and  the  new  wood  tied  in.  I  disbud  but  little  ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Knight’s 
system.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  the  Modern  Peach  Pruner  (p.  89),  “  Instead  of 
taking  off  so  large  a  portion  of  the  young  shoots  and  training  in  a  few  only  to  a 
considerable  length,  as  is  usually  done,  I  preserve  a  large  number  of  young  shoots 
which  are  emitted  in  the  early  spring  by  the  yearling  wood,  shortening  each 
where  necessary,  by  pinching  off  the  succulent  points  generally  to  the  length  of 
2  or  3  in.  Spurs  which  lie  close  to  the  wall  are  thus  made,  upon  which  nume¬ 
rous  blossoms  form  very  early  in  the  summer ;  and  upon  which,  after  most 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  in  situations  so  high  and  cold  that  the  Peach  in  most 
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favourable  seasons  bad  usually  produced  only  a  few  feeble  blossoms,  I  bad  as 
good  a  crop  as  I  bad  usually  seen  in  tbe  best  situations  and  seasons.”  If  you 
cannot  ripen  short  wood,  bow  can  you  ripen  long  wood  ?  I  have  visited  tbe 
gardens  of  long-pruners  this  spring,  and  perceived  that  they  bad  nearly  as 
much  dead  as  living  twigs.  I  constantly  receive  by  post  dead  twigs ;  which, 
bad  they  been  short  pruned  and  properly  stopped,  would  never  have  died. 

One  word  with  regard  to  nails  and  ties.  I  have  long  discarded  those  vermin¬ 
breeding  shreds ;  and  I  use  instead  bast  ties,  which  are  much  neater  and  less 
expensive.  I  twist  the  bast  round  the  nail  and  twig  like  the  figure  8,  so  as  to 
keep  the  twig  from  the  nail,  which  I  do  not  draw,  as  it  leaves  a  hole  for  vermin. 
If  I  want  to  remove  a  nail — I  use  cast-iron  nails — a  slight  tap  with  the  hammer 
breaks  off  its  head,  and  leaves  the  hole  stopped.  Trees  so  managed  have  a  much 
neater  appearance  than  shredded  trees. 

I  must  thank  Mr.  Macfarlane  for  his  fine  execution  of  my  Lord  Palmerston 
Peaches  in  the  May  Florist  and  Pomologist  ;  and  finally,  I  conclude  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  following  Peaches  and  Nectarines  : — 

Peaches. — Early  York,  Dr.  Hogg,  Early  Alfred,  Early  Ascot,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Yiolette  Hative,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Nectarine-Peach, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

Nectarines. — Elruge,  Yiolette  Hative,  Rivers’  White  Nectarine,  Rivers’  Orange, 
Old  White  Nectarine,  Rivers’  Pine  Apple,  and  Rivers’  Victoria.  The  two  last 
are  the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  all.  The  selecter  cannot  burn  his  fingers. 

I  have  placed  the  above  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  order  of  ripening. — W. 
F.  Radclyffe,  OJceford  Fitzpaine. 


PANSIES  AS  SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

>OW  that  spring  bedding  is  receiving  so  much  attention,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  we  have  found  several  varieties  of  Pansies  very  useful  bedders  ; 
they  have  been  and  now  are  quite  gay  with  blossoms.  Such  as  Imperial 
Blue  and  Cliveden  Yellow  will  as  required  be  transferred  to  different 
quarters  in  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  go  on  and  flower  all  the  summer. 
If  they  had  been  stationed  where  we  could  have  used  them  without  lifting,  we 
should  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  rich  soil,  and  after  clearing  away  a  few  of 
the  lower  leaves,  have  put  the  soil  all  around  them,  much  the  same  as  in  laying 
Carnations.  In  this  they  would  have  taken  new  root,  and  have  done  as  well  as 
if  they  had  been  fresh  planted.  We  generally  take  cuttings  as  early  in  August 
as  they  can  be  got  good,  putting  them  into  a  cold  frame  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  until  rooted  ;  the  glass  should  be  gradually  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants 
will  stand  without  suffering  from  the  sun.  The  plants  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  exposing,  for  if  allowed  to  get  long  and  weak  they  never  do  so  well  as 
short  strong  plants.  If  not  put  in  too  thickly,  they  can  remain  until  all  the 
summer  things  are  cleared  off  the  flower-beds,  when  the  beds  should  each 
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receive  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  well  trenched  in,  working  it  well 
amongst  the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds. 

I  append  the  names  of  a  few  we  have  proved  to  be  well  worth  growing  : — 
Imperial  Blue,  Cliveden  Blue,  Cliveden  Purple,  Cliveden  Yellow,  Magpie,  Hector, 
Great  Eastern,  Henderson,  Imperial  Blue  Perfection.  We  have  just  received  a 
collection  of  new  ones  said  to  be  improvements  on  some  of  the  old  varieties,  and  I 
may  at  some  future  time  report  on  their  merit. — Sherwood.  [Please  do.] 


PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 

Welfia  regia. 

|NE  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Dwarf  Palms  with  broadish  foliage,  which  we 
meet  with  at  exhibitions  and  in  choice  collections,  is  the  Welfia  regia ,  of 
which  we  here  introduce  a  figure  derived  from  the  series  published  last 
year  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle ,  in  illustration  of  Dr.  Seemann’s  articles 
on  cultivated  Palms.  The  genus  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Wendland,  and 
differs  from  Geonoma ,  to  which  it  is  allied,  by  the  large  number  of  its  stamens 
(from  36  to  42),  and  its  staminodia  (18),  as  well  as  by  its  branched  raphe.  The 
name  is  given  in  honour  of  the  last  King  of  Hanover,  and  represents  his  family 
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name — Welf  or  Guelpli.  Two  species  are  known,  both  elegant  unarmed  plants, 
remarkable  while  young  for  their  bilobed  leaves,  which,  when  newly  developed, 
are  of  a  fine  bronzy  tint,  contrasting  well  with  the  green  of  the  older  ones.  The 
leaves  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  the  plant  become  boldly  pinnate,  with  few  broad 
segments.  Wei  ft  a  Georgii  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  whilst  Welftct  regia ,  our 
present  subject,  comes  from  New  Grenada.  It  is  a  stove  Palm,  and  from  its 
small  stature,  the  pleasing  tint  of  its  young  leaves,  and  its  well-marked  character, 
is  one  which  is  certain  to  be  a  favourite  in  gardens. — T.  M. 


GOODYERA  PUBESCENS. 

JMONG  the  many  interesting  plants  that  I  have  seen  during  the  past  year, 
there  were  not  many  that  attracted  my  attention  more  than  this  charm¬ 
ing  Orchid..  It  was  not  new  to  me,  for  I  had  known  it  for  years,  and  had 
always  considered  it  beautiful  and  interesting.  I  had  grown  it  success¬ 
fully  in  pots,  and  had  proved  it  quite  hardy  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  its 
value,  or  its  real  beauty,  until  I  saw  it  during  the  past  autumn  growing 
in  luxuriance  in  a  small  garden  in  Scotland.  Whilst  walking  round,  my 
eye  scanning  every  corner  for  anything  that  was  good,  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  several  plants  of  this  Goodyera  growing  at  the  base  of  a  large 
tree.  I  looked  several  times  before  I  could  convince  myself  that  it  was 
really  Goodyera  pubescens.  I  asked  my  worthy  host,  who  accompanied  me, 
what  it  was,  but  he  could  not  tell  me ;  it  was  in  the  shrubbery  when  he 
first  came  there.  He  had  taken  up  several  pieces,  and  planted  them  under  the 
tree  where  I  saw  them,  and  they  were  growing  vigorously,  although  only 
planted  in  the  spring.  Upon  a  bank  in  the  shrubbery  we  came  upon  a 
quantity,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  had  ever 
seen.*  It  was  a  raised  bank,  completely  shaded  with  trees ;  although  not  under 
the  drip.  Along  the  whole  of  this  bank  were  irregular  masses  of  this  charming 
little  plant.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least  200  plants,  some  with  two  or 
even  three  crowns.  A  great  many  of  the  old  flower-spikes  were  standing,  and 
contained  an  abundance  of  dust-like  seed,  some  of  which  I  gathered. 

I  have  never  seen  plants  under  the  most  careful  treatment  growing  so  luxuri¬ 
antly  as  these,  and  no  one  who  has  only  grown  the  plant  in  pots  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  appearance  that  a  mass  of  this  plant  presents. 
It  has  hitherto  been  grown  in  pots,  carefully  protected  by  glass,  to  prevent  its 
delicate  foliage  from  being  injured,  and  very  few  persons  have  ever  thought  of 
planting  it  out.  From  what  experience  I  have  had  with  the  plant,  it  seems  of 
very  free  growth,  if  planted  in  a  situation  congenial  to  its  requirements.  It  thrives 
best  in  thoroughly  decayed  leaf -mould  and  sand,  in  a  damp,  shady,  well-drained 
situation,  and  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  situations  of  that 


*  It  was  evident  to  me  from  the  number  of  other  good  plants  I  saw,  that  there  had  been  a  good  collection, 
for  among  other  things  I  noticed  the  rare  Coptis  trifoliata,  Puimonaria  virginica,  several  good  clumps  of 
Trillium,  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  American  plants.  • 
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kind.  It  is  well  adapted  for  shady  banks,  or  for  the  margins  of  shrubbery  borders, 
and  is  a  charming  acquisition  to  the  hardy  fernery.  It  belongs  to  a  small  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  with  foliage  very  similiar  to  that  of  the  Anoectochilus ,  pro¬ 
ducing  spikes  of  small  flowers  like  the  Spiranthes ,  only  not  spiral.  The  foliage 
is  of  a  dark  green  colour  finely  netted  with  silver  veins,  and  having  a  broad  white 
vein  up  the  centre.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  produces  seed  abundantly,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  under  careful  management,  it  would  reproduce  itself  very  freely. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of  North  America,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  hardy 
species  in  cultivation,  besides  the  British  one,  Goodyera  repens. — A.  I.  P. 

THE  RHODODENDRON  AS  A  CONSERVATORY  PLANT. 


fHAVE  often  wondered  that  this  glorious  tribe  of  plants  is  not  more  generally 
grown,  and  grown  to  a  larger  size — either  planted  out,  or  in  pots  or  tubs — 

ffor  the  decoration  of  conservatories.  Camellias  are  grand  flowers  ;  they  are 
universally  grown,  and  very  often  have  an  entire  house  to  themselves,  but 
we  seldom  see  Rhododendrons  cultivated  to  any  extent  under  glass,  and  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  house  devoted  to  their  special  culture 
and  exhibition  in  a  private  establishment.  Perhaps  the  comparatively  few 
tender  varieties,  until  recently,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
comparative  neglect,  but  this  at  least  can  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse, 
as  Dr.  Hooker’s  importations,  and  the  success  of  the  hybridists  at  home, 
have  placed  at  our  disposal  a  magnificent  assortment  of  tender  Rhododendrons  ; 
while  a  great  many  of  the  hardy  varieties  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  many 
of  the  scarlet  and  other  hybrids  flower  so  early,  that  they  are  deservedly  worthy 
of  glass  shelter.  In  fact,  I  have  often  marvelled  that  one  or  more  Rhododendron 
houses  are  not  found  in  every  large  establishment.  Like  orchard  houses,  one 
might  be  heated  and  another  unheated ;  the  former  could  then  be  devoted  to  B. 
arboreum  and  its  grand  hybrids  and  varieties,  and  the  Bhotan,  Sikkim,  and  Assam 
sorts,  and  their  hybrids ;  and  the  latter  to  all  the  earliest,  tenderest,  and  best  of 
the  so-called  hardy  sorts.  I  see  no  reason  why  cool  orchard  houses,  when  the 
trees  are  grown  in  pots,  should  not  be  made  to  do  double  duty  by  yielding 
a  harvest  of  Rhododendron  flowers  before  the  fruit-trees  are  admitted.  Again, 
in  heated  orchard  houses  what  glorious  things  a  few  plants  of  B.  arboreum , 
arboreum  album ,  arboreum  roseum ,  Smithii ,  Bussellianum ,  and  cinnamomeum , 
would  be  towering  up  among  or  above  the  fruit-trees  in  full  flower  at  Christmas. 
To  these  a  selection  might  be  added  from  the  newer  kinds,  such  as  B.  Dalhousice , 
Edgewortliii ,  Thomsoni ,  aureum  splendidum ,  Veitchianum ,  Princess  Alexandra, 
jasminijlorum ,  fragrantissimum,  niveum ,  formosum ,  &c.  Early  in  the  season 
Rhododendrons  would  hardly  hurt  the  fruit-trees,  and  by  the  time  the  latter 
were  nicely  in  leaf,  all  the  larger  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  might  be  removed 
out-of-doors.  While  suggesting  the  admixture  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  orchard 
houses,  I  still  think  the  Rhododendron  is  worthy  of  the  best  places  in  the 
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conservatory,  and  deserves  one  or  more  houses  for  itself  in  all  large  establish¬ 
ments. 

Those  who  have  seen  magnificent  plants  of  E.  arboreum  and  its  varieties 
in  full  glory  at  Christmas  will  readily  endorse  this  statement.  Many  years  ago  I 
had  the  charge  of  two  very  fine  plants, — one  being  arboreum  itself,  and  the  other 
the  rose-coloured  variety  of  the  same.  The  former  was  a  large  bushy  plant  in  a 
tub.  It  stood  at  one  end  of  the  conservatory — which  it  almost  filled  ;  while  on 
either  side  of  it  there  was  room  for  a  good-sized  plant  of  Azalea  indica  alba.  The 
Rhododendron  flowered,  without  any  forcing,  towards  the  end  of  December.  I  have 
counted  two  hundred  trusses  on  it  on  Christmas  Day.  The  Azaleas  were  forced  to  be 
open  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  was  marvellous.  The  Rhododendron  seemed 
like  a  mountain  of  fire  rising  majestically  from  a  snow-clad  base.  The  effect  was 
heightened  by  six  noble  plants  of  double-white  Camellias,  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  conservatory.  One-half,  at  least,  of  these,  bending 
with  the  weight  of  their  blossoms,  came  within  the  same  field  of  vision  as 
the  glowing  masses  of  arboreum.  The  house  was  a  large  domed  ridge-and- 
furrow  roofed  conservatory.  In  the  centre  of  this  dome  stood  the  other  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  taller  by  far  than  the  arboreum,  but  in  no  other  respects  equal 
to  it.  This  was,  of  course,  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  by  the  force 
of  contrast  increased  the  purity  of  the  other  white  Camellias  and  huge  masses  of 
Azalea  that  filled,  as  it  were,  with  a  snow-wreath  the  other  side  of  the  house ; 
their  simple  contrasts  can  never  be  forgotten.  To  have  removed  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons  from  that  house  must  have  ruined  the  effect  utterly.  Their  masses  and  their 
brilliance  lighted  up  even  common  green  leaves  with  a  glow  of  beauty.  Every 
one  was  charmed  with  the  Rhododendrons,  the  Azaleas,  the  Camellias,  and  they 
seemed  to  see  nothing  else.  In  fact,  many  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  These,  again,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  bleached  the  white  Camellias 
and  Azaleas  whiter  still.  And  yet  we  see  the  latter  everywhere,  and  the  former 
scarcely  anywhere,  at  least,  of  any  great  size,  though  few  plants  are  cheaper  to 
purchase,  easier  to  grow,  more  certain  to  flower,  and  longer-lived  than  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  need  any  attention  at  all,  except  watering  in 
dry  weather,  for  more  than  about  six  months  in  the  year. 

All  the  E.  arboreum  section  may  remain  out-of-doors  from  May  to  October,  and 
the  others  only  need  the  treatment  of  hardy  green-house  plants  ;  and  yet  hardy 
as  they  are,  this  transition  from  under  glass  to  the  open  is  attended  with  danger. 
The  plants  mostly  root  outside  the  balls  of  earth,  and  these  roots  are  very  easily 
checked  and  injured.  Therefore,  if  pots  or  tubs  are  moved  from  under  glass  and 
exposed  suddenly  to  the  sun,  such  roots — and  they  are  the  life  of  the  plants — 
perish.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  surface  roots.  Safety  to  both  comes  by 
mulching  and  plunging, — cover  the  surface  with  four  inches  of  cocoa-fibre  refuse, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  same.  If  tubs  cannot  be  plunged,  wrap  them  round 
with  thick  canvas,  or-  stand  them  inside  a  second  tub,  filling  the  top  of  the 
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vacuum  all  round  with  moss.  When  making  and  maturing  their  growth,  they 
are  also  greedy  of  water ;  and  they  do  all  this  best  if  placed  where  they  will  be 
partially  shaded  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

As  to  soil,  peat  is  best,  with  a  sixth  part  sharp  silver  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
freestone,  the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  for  large  plants.  Charcoal  forms  the  best 
drainage.  The  plants  dislike  lime  and  chalk.  They  will  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  (if  it  is  not  calcareous),  leaf-mould,  and  decomposed  cow-dung,  two  parts 
of  each  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  but  peat  is  best,  and  then  stimulants 
may  be  given  in  moderation.  Weak  manure-water  made  from  cow-dung  seems  to 
suit  them  best. 

As  to  potting,  the  less  frequently  it  is  done  the  better.  The  soil  must  be 
made  very  tight,  without  injuring  the  extremities  of  the  roots  ;  and  herein  lies  a 
difficulty.  The  whole  root  run  is  appropriated,  and  compressed  into  a  ball,  almost 
hard  enough  to  charge  a  cannon  with,  and  the  problem  is  slightly  to  loosen  this 
without  breaking  the  roots,  and  then  to  make  the  new  soil  approximate  in  hard¬ 
ness  to  the  old,  also  without  bruising  the  roots.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  whole 
of  the  water  will  pass  away  from  the  roots  into  the  new  soil,  which  will  become  a 
drain  to  dry  the  roots  to  death.  But  with  proper  care  the  roots  will  speedily  lay 
hold  of  and  occupy  their  fresh  feeding-ground,  and  when  this  happens,  the  danger 
of  the  shifting  process  is  past. 

Standard  Rhododendrons  are  admirable  for  forming  lines  along  conservatories, 
centres  for  beds,  for  staircases,  halls,  landings,  &c.  ;  and  many  of  the  newer  sorts, 
from  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  and  the  sweetness  and  profusion  of  their  flowers, 
rival  the  Azalea  itself  in  usefulness  for  furnishing  rooms,  vases,  baskets,  windows, 
and  even  for  bouquet  work. 

Considering  the  richness,  variety,  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  this  magnificent 
tribe  of  plants,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  cultivation  under  glass  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  varieties,  nor  even  with  their 
extended  use  for  out-of-door  decoration. — D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke. 


EARLY  OR  FORCING  PINKS. 


SOME  very  fine  varieties  have  recently  been  exhibited  which  are  really  great 
acquisitions  to  this  class  of  Pinks,  particularly  Gibbon's  Lady  Blanche ,  a 

fvery  fine  pure  white,  a  good,  useful-sized  flower,  moderately  full,  and  which 
has  a  good  pod,  so  that  it  does  not  burst ;  it  is  of  very  free  habit,  and 
blooms  most  profusely,  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  fine  blooms  on  each 
plant.  This  is  really  a  first-class  variety,  and  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
for  bouquets. 

Lee's  Princess  Louise ,  a  fine  bright  scarlet  and  a  large  full  flower.  This  blooms 
very  profusely,  and  is  of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  growing  only  ten  inches  high.  I 
think  it  is  a  hybrid,  as  it  has  the  perfume  of  the  Carnation. 

Watson's  Alba  Midtijlora  is  a  fine  pure  white  flower,  large  and  full  without 
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confusion  ;  it  has  a  good  pod,  not  liable  to  burst,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant 
appears  to  be  rather  weakly. 

Clark's  Lord  Lyons  is  a  deep  rosy  purple,  very  fine,  with  large  smooth  full 
flowers ;  it  is  of  good  habit,  very  free,  and  quite  distinct. 

The  four  varieties  above  named  are  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  and  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  anything  before  sent  out.  To  obtain  fine  strong  plants 
for  forcing,  the  cuttings  should  be  struck  early  in  April,  and  when  well  rooted 
they  should  be  planted  out  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  frequently  watered 
during  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  growing  state.  Early  in 
October  they  should  be  taken  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  potted  into  6  in. 
pots,  using  rich  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  of  good  loam  to  one  of  well-rotted 
manure.  They  should  then  be  placed  on  a  bed  in  the  open  air,  taking  care  not 
to  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water.  After  the  plants  have  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  little  gentle  heat,  and  brought  on  in  succession 
as  required. — John  Ball,  Slough. 


HYDRANGEA  OTAKSA. 

*E  were  favoured  with  specimens  of  this  fine  hardy  shrub  last  summer,  by 
Mr.  A.  Waterer,  of  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  and  must  bear  witness  to 
its  great  beauty.  It  is  one  of  numerous  species  which  are  met  with  in 
Japan,  and  is  admirably  figured  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini’s  leones  et 
Descriptions  Hydrangearum ,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Flora  Japonica.  It  is  a 
grand  ornamental  shrub  of  bold  habit,  very  nearly  related  to  H.  Hoi'tensia ,  and, 
like  it,  having  the  inflorescence  composed  of  radiant  or  neuter  flowers.  Its  leaves 
are  obovate,  serrated,  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  shortly  cuspidate  at  the  apex  ;  and 
its  flowers  grow  in  great  globose  cymes,  and  are  of  pale  or  sky-blue  colour,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  radiant,  with  five  (or  sometimes  four)  roundish,  obovate,  entire  sepals. 
In  the  work  just  referred  to  the  cymes  are  said  to  measure  8  to  12  in.  across, 
and  in  the  sample  we  examined — the  ramified  termination  of  a  natural  shoot — 
the  compound  flower-head  measured  just  42  in.  in  circumference.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Hydrangea,  being 
about  1|-  in.  in  diameter,  but  they  are  more  numerous,  of  a  more  elegant  form, 
and  more  pleasing  colour,  the  fine  pale  blue,  which,  moreover,  pervades  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  panicle,  being,  it  would  seem,  natural  to  them,  since  they 
are  so  described  by  Siebold.  Otaksa  is  the  native  Japanese  name.  It  is  a  plant 
of  extreme  beauty,  and  will  prove  to  be  one  of  great  utility,  about  equalling  the 
common  Hydrangea  in  respect  to  hardiness. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  also  to  note  that  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
jlora ,  sent  to  us  at  the  same  time,  is  another  remarkably  ornamental  plant,  though 
of  a  totally  different  character,  approaching  in  its  inflorescence  nearer  to  the  H. 
quercifolia  of  North  America.  The  typical  H.  paniculata  is  a  branching  shrub, 
with  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  acute  leaves,  and  flowers  disposed  in  small  cymes,  so  as 
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to  form  a  pyramidal  panicle,  but  they  are  mostly  fertile  and  inconspicuous,  with  a 
few  large,  white,  sterile  or  radiant  flowers  on  the  outer  part  of  the  panicle.  H. 
pciniculata  grandijlora  differs  in  haying  a  much  larger  proportion  of  radiant  flowers, 
the  whole  of  the  small,  colourless,  fertile  flowers  of  the  type  becoming  enlarged 
and  converted  into  white  petaloid  blossoms,  so  that  instead  of  bearing  a  sparse 
inflorescence,  each  branch  produces  a  dense  panicle  of  white  flowers  of  about  a 
foot  in  depth  and  2  ft.  in  circumference.  As  a  hardy,  deciduous-flowering  shrub 
blooming  in  August,  this  has  few  equals. — T.  M. 


LARGE  SMALL  PLANTS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

GREAT  stir  is  made  from  time  to  time  amongst  exhibitors  and  non¬ 
exhibitors  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  of  the  future  are 
to  appear  at  our  exhibitions.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Do  the  men  of  little 
pluck  and  little  brains  expect  to  extinguish  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
existing  exhibitors,  and  take  their  places  by  putting  the  large  plants  hors  de 
combat  ?  Probably  they  may  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  produce  as  a  result  what 
our  Societies  would  be  sorry  to  see,  a  sort  of  flower-market  on  a  small  scale.  It 
requires  no  great  prevision  to  foretell  that  if  our  horticultural  societies  should, 
under  pressure  from  the  host  of  little  growers,  give  undue  prominence  to  little 
plants,  the  result  would  be  little  exhibitors,  and  little  exhibitions. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  opinion  abroad  that  there  is  more  skill  in  producing 
a  large  plant  in  a  little  pot  than  in  a  large  pot.  This  opinion  appears  to  me 
fallacious.  Granted  there  is  more  trouble  and  more  labour,  but  I  submit  that 
the  evidence  of  skill  would  consist  rather  in  obtaining  the  desired  end  without 
unnecessary  trouble  and  labour. 

A  well-known  writer  some  time  ago  took  up  the  side  of  the  little  pots,  and 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  instances  pot  roses  in  support  of  his  argument.  He  ad¬ 
vises  the  managers  of  shows  to  u  do  away  with  these  enormous  and  over-grown 
things,”  and  asks,  44  which  is  preferable  as  an  object  of  beauty,  a  pot  rose  in  a  13-in. 
or  16-in.  pot,  with  a  whole  forest  of  stakes  to  uphold  it,  and  every  bloom  tied  to  its 
own  particular  stick,  or  a  plant  of  the  same  variety  in  a  6-in.  pot,  with  six  or  eight 
good  blooms,  and  clean  and  healthy  foliage  ?  ”  The  answer  of  nine  out  of  ten 
persons,  he  assumes,  would  be  44  the  latter,  of  course.”  Now  let  me  ask  any  candid 
and  impartial  reader,  is  this  argument  fair?  Or  even  granting  the  writer’s  premisses 
(which  I  do  not),  is  it  logical  ?  Why  is  the  44  clean  and  healthy  foliage  ”  applied  to 
the  small  pot  plant  only  ?  Is  it  a  necessary  condition  of  the  small  pot  plant,  and  an 
impossible  condition  with  the  large  pot  plant  ?  Let  the  past  answer.  Again, 
is  it  necessary  that  a  large  rose  should  have  u  a  whole  forest  of  stakes  to  uphold 
it,”  and  can  a  small  one  44  in  a  6-in.  pot  with  six  or  eight  good  blooms  ”  be  con¬ 
veyed  and  exhibited  without  the  same  relative  number  of  sticks  ? 

What  said  the  foreigners — French,  Germans,  Belgians,  Russians — who  came 
over  to  see  our  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  ?  They  praised  everything,  but 
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dwelt  in  ecstasies  over  the  large  pot  roses  ;  and  tlieir  opinion  came  back  again  to  ns 
in  the  more  sober  and  solid  form  of  deliberate  judgment  conveyed  in  their  writings. 
M.  Reichenbach  declared  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  several  horticulturists,  that  he 
had  never,  in  the  whole  of  his  experience  and  travels,  seen  anything  half  so 

beautiful  as  the  large  pot  roses  in  England.  And  what  says  M.  Enke  in  the 

\ 

Moscow  Horticultural  Journal  ? — ■ 

“  Coming  to  the  Roses,  I  was  as  much  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  cultivation  of  these 

plants  as  I  was  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  Azaleas . ‘Goodness  gracious!’  I 

involuntarily  exclaimed,  ‘  is  it  possible  that  the  culture  of  Roses  has  attained  such  a  high 

degree  of  perfection  ?’ . It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  twenty  specimens  in 

this  collection  was  the  most  exquisite,  they  were  so  lovely  and  so  perfect.  I  counted  on  Anna 
Alexieff  eighty-five  and  on  Louise  Odier  ninety-six  of  the  most  charming  flowers  in  full 
bloom,  without  speaking  of  the  buds,  which  were  innumerable.” 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  these  are  men  of  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  scientific 
attainments,  men  of  mark  who  will  leave  their  “footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  formation  of  new 
classes  for  small  or  young  plants.  Give  every  encouragement  to  would-be 
exhibitors,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  those  gorgeous  plants  which 
have  been  and  still  are  the  glory  of  our  exhibitions,  and  which  form  the  chief 
distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gardening. — B.  Birch. 

COLLODION  AS  A  STYPTIC. 

E  take  the  following  interesting  note  on  a  subject  of  some  importance  to 
cultivators,  in  the  pruning  season,  from  the  Gardeners ’  Chronicle : — 
Having  had  occasion  to  cut  down  some  Vines  started  last  November,  I 
tried  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  having  resort  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
mode  of  placing  a  potato  on  the  fresh-cut  end  ;  but  not  finding  it  so  effectual  as 
I  should  wish,  it  struck  me  that  Flexible  Collodion,  being  found  so  thorough  a 
styptic  in  the  late  war  in  the  case  of  the  human  body,  should  also  stop  bleeding 
in  the  Vine  or  any  other  plant  given  to  bleeding.  I  therefore  determined  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — I  gave  two  dressings  by  simply 
using  a  feather  and  thoroughly  covering  the  wound  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  third  or  final  coat  being  put  on  about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  when 
the  cut  was  completely  sealed  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  became  quite  hard, 
so  that  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  any  bleeding.  In  the  course  of  ten 
days  the  Vines  grew  away  strong  and  vigorously,  and  have  since  continued  to 
do  so.  Being  successful  with  the  Vines  I  began  to  cut  down  other  plants, 
and  found  it  equally  so  on  the  following.  Having  some  new  and  choice  Pelar¬ 
goniums ,  I  cut  them  and  dressed  them  twice  ;  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  heal 
the  wound,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  eyes  were  starting  again, 
showing  great  vigour.  I  also  cut  back  the  following  stove  plants,  and  found  it 
equally  efficient : — Aphelandra  Leopoldii ,  Euphorbia  jacqxdnicejlora  and  Luculia 
gratissima.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Euphorbia  and  also  of  all  the  tribe  of  plants 
that  bleed  at  the  same  rapid  rate,  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  small  piece  of 
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sponge  to  wipe  off  the  milky  juice,  so  as  to  get  the  collodion  to  adhere,  and  that 
they  required  to  be  gone  over  the  same  number  of  times  as  the  Vines.  The 
Luculia ,  moreover,  seems  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application,  for  it  starts 
strongly  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  continues  to  grow  vigorously. 
There  may,  however,  be  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  use  of  flexible  collodion 
to  stop  the  bleeding  of  plants. — James  Stewart,  Bowness. 


Mr.  Berringjon’s  Specimen  op  Cypripedicm  niveum. 

LADY'S  SLIPPERS.— Chapter  Yin. 

HE  Cypripedium  niveum  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  a  native  of  Siam. 
When  first  introduced  to  this  country,  it  was  thought  to  be  C.  concolor , 
which  species  it  somewhat  resembles  in  foliage,  especially  when  in  a  dry 
state.  The  Cypripediums  are  now  largely  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  last  ten  years  many  very  fine  species  have  been  introduced,  but  that  which 
we  now  faithfully  portray  is  at  once  the  most  distinct  and  chastely  beautiful  of 
them  all  so  far  as  yet  made  known.  Cypripedium  niveum  is  a  plant  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit.  The  leaves  are  oblong-obtuse,  about  6  in.  long,  dark  green, 
freckled  and  streaked  with  silvery  white  on  the  upper  side,  while  the  under  side 
is  of  a  uniform  dark  purple.  The  flower  stem  attains  a  height  of  six  inches  or 
more,  and  usually  produces  one  flower,  occasionally  two.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
large,  broadly  ovate,  of  a  soft  satiny  white,  freckled  on  the  back  with  rosy  purple  ; 
the  lower  sepals  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  dorsal  one,  but  of  the  same 
colour ;  the  petals  are  broad,  oblong,  obtuse  and  emarginate,  satiny  white,  more 
or  less  profusely  dotted  with  rosy  purple  or  violet ;  the  lip  is  bluntly  saccate, 
about  as  large  as  a  dove’s  egg,  and  coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  flower ;  the 


staminode  is  white,  stained  with  clear  lemon- colour.  The  figure  represents  a 
fine  specimen  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  April  last,  by  Mr.  Ward,  gardener 
to  D.  Berrington,  Esq.,  Pont-y-Go'itres,  Abergavenny,  and  which  deservedly 
received  a  First-Class  Certificate.  For  the  use  of  the  woodcut,  we  have  to  thank 
the  proprietors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

The  compost  recommended  in  previous  articles  for  members  of  this  family 
should  be  used  for  this  plant.  The  pots  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be 
drained  well,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  both  from  the  watering-can  and 
syringe,  must  be  given  during  bright  weather.  During  the  growing  season  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  the  East  India  house,  but  afterwards  a  cooler  temperature 
will  suit  them,  and  during  this  period  the  supply  of  water  must  be  diminished. 
It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  amateurs  against  using  the  syringe  to  these 
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plants  when  in  bloom,  because  one  trial  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  cause  them  speedily  to  fade,  whilst  if  the  blossoms  are  kept  dry,  the  plant 
will  remain  in  full  beauty  for  at  least  six  weeks. — B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries ,  Upper  Holloway ,  London. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  JULY. 

|ROUGrHT  and  cold  have  kept  vegetation  backward.  We  had  quite  wintry 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  the  thermometer  by  night  falling 
to  34°,  and  by  day  not  rising  above  50°,  with  bitter  cold  north  winds. 
Much  care  and  attention  will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  things  in  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  March,  the  soil  worked  well,  so  that  the  seeds 
were  got  in  in  good  condition,  and  vegetables  are  in  consequence  now  looking  well, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  dry  weather.  The  instructions  given  last  month  will 
in  a  great  measure  serve  for  this.  If  not  already  done,  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  getting  in  the  main  crop  of  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens.  At  intervals  during 
the  month,  large  breadths  of  Walcheren  Cauliflower  should  be  planted  for 
winter  use.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  be  planted  out,  and  kept  well 
watered  until  established  ;  indeed,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  all  newly  planted  crops 
should  be  kept  well  watered.  Plant  out  Lettuces ,  and  sow  some  in  drills  to  be 
thinned  out  to  proper  distances  when  the  young  plants  are  fit ;  this  is  a  better 
plan  than  sowing  in  beds  at  this  season  and  afterwards  transplanting,  especially  if 
the  weather  be  dry.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  or  rodding  of  peas.  Sow  a  large 
breadth  of  Turnips  for  winter  use  ;  also  a  good  breadth  of  Spinach.  Sow  Kidney 
Beans  for  a  late  crop,  and  Cabbages  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  the 
month  ;  also  some  Endive  for  winter  use,  and  Padislies  in  cool  situations. 

Pine  plants  bearing  fruit  should  now  have  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  at 
the  roots  ;  syringe  copiously  overhead  daily  ;  give  air  freely  in  fine  weather,  but 
shut  up  early.  The  succession  plants  should  be  shifted,  if  not  done  last  month. 
All  well-rooted  plants  should  have  a  liberal  shift  at  this  season  ;  the  larger-sized 
plants  should  be  put  into  their  fruiting  pots  at  once.  Before  the  plants  are  re¬ 
plunged,  see  that  the  bark  bed  is  in  a  state  to  maintain  a  proper  bottom-heat  until 
autumn ;  if  not,  add  some  fresh  bark,  but  take  care  not  to  add  too  much,  as  a 
violent  bottom-heat  at  this  season  would  do  much  injury.  Take  advantage  of 
the  length  of  days  to  induce  robust,  vigorous  growth.  The  instructions  given  last 
month  for  Vines  are  applicable  during  this.  When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  the 
early  Peach  house,  give  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  and  pay 
a  little  extra  attention  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Keep  the  inside  borders  well 
watered.  Where  late  crops  are  swelling,  the  borders  must  be  kept  well  watered, 
but  when  ripening,  water  should  be  withheld  until  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  give 
air  early  in  the  morning.  Syringe  Figs  freely  to  keep  down  the  red-spider  ;  trees 
that  are  swelling-off  their  second  crop  of  fruit  should  be  kept  well  watered.  The 
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quantity  of  Strawberry  plants  required  for  forcing  next  season  should,  without 
delay,  now  be  laid  in  small-sized  pots ;  those  laid  last  month  will  be  fit  for 
potting.  Attend  to  the  instructions  given  last  month  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

The  removal,  stopping,  regulating,  and  nailing  of  the  young  wood  of  fruit-trees 
should  be  persisted  in,  since  the  summer  training  and  management  are  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  all  superfluous  growth  should  be  removed.  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes  should  be  thinned ;  and  the  young  shoots  of  Raspberries  thinned 
to  the  number  required  for  next  year.  Insects  are  often  very  troublesome 
at  this  season  ;  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the  trees  clear  of  them.  New  plantations 
of  Strawberries  made  now  will  bear  fine  fruit  next  season.  Net  Cherries  to 
protect  them  from  birds. 

Any  Hard-wooded  plants  that  require  shifting  should  now  be  potted  without 
delay  ;  those  that  have  been  shifted  some  time  ago  will  now  be  growing  freely, 
and  should  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  watering  of  all  plants  out-doors  ;  copious  syringings  in  hot  dry  weather  will 
be  very  beneficial.  Look  well  to  the  young  plants  in  pots,  give  them  abundance 
of  air,  and  shade  for  a  short  time  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Fuchsias ,  Pelargoniums , 
Cinerarias ,  and  all  descriptions  of  Soft-wooded  plants  intended  for  late  blooming 
should  at  once  have  their  final  shift ;  stake,  stop,  regulate,  and  tie  as  the  plants 
require  it ;  attend  well  to  the  watering,  and  keep  down  green-fly  by  occasionally 
fumigating  with  tobacco-paper.  Young  plants  of  Primulas  should  be  shifted 
when  they  require  it ;  they  will  do  best  during  the  hot  weather  in  a  pit  having  a 
north  aspect. 

Bedded-out  plants  have  had  an  unfavourable  start  this  season,  the  cold  cutting 
northerly  winds  having  been  very  much  against  their  making  progress.  Much 
watering  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  moving.  Every  care  and  attention 
should  now  be  given,  in  order  to  get  the  beds  full  and  gay  as  soon  as  possible. 
Attend  to  picking  off  dead  leaves,  pegging  down  shoots  of  Verbenas  and  similar 
plants,  and  staking  and  tying  up  of  all  tall-growing  plants  ;  all  creepers  should 
be  carefully  regulated.  Keep  all  faded  flowers  picked  off  Roses  daily.  Budding 
should  now  be  done  when  the  stocks  are  in  a  fit  state.  Mow  lawns  once  a  week, 
and  sweep  and  roll  walks  frequently. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


PRESERVING  GRAPES  IN  BOTTLES  OF  WATER. 

HAVE  been  cutting  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  grapes  up  till  this  period  in 
very  good  condition.  They  were  placed  in  bottles  of  water  some  time  in 
March,  and  the  bottles  hung  on  the  shelves  of  a  fruit-room  where  the  light 
was  partially  excluded.  A  few  bunches  are  still  left,  and-  will  keep  till 
July.  Three  bunches  which  I  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at 
South  Kensington  on  June  7th,  were  awarded  a  Special  Certificate.  I  formerly 
let  my  latest  Lady  Downe’s  grapes  hang  on  the  vines  till  May  ;  but  this  system, 
when  pursued  year  after  year,  injures  the  vines,  whereas  by  cutting  the  bunches  off 
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and  placing  them  in  bottles  of  water  in  February  or  March,  the  vines  can  be  pruned 


and  dressed  in  due  season.  This  year  I  kept  some  Barbarossas  [Gros  Guillaume], 
Alicantes,  Royal  Vineyards,  and  West’s  St.  Peter’s — the  latter  the  best  flavoured 


of  all  late  grapes — -till  the  end  of  March,  by  bottling  them.  This  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  late  grapes  is  therefore  a  great  boon  to  gardeners  where  grapes  are  looked 


for  all  the  year  round  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  deserves  our  thanks  for  bringing  the 


system  so  prominently  into  notice. 

I  have  five  vineries  here  for  growing  late  Grapes,  so  that  the  system  has  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  found  very  useful  for  preserving  the  latest  supply,  when 
the  vines  required  pruning,  or  the  vineries  painting.  The  bottles  I  use  for  the 
purpose  are  pint  ones,  with  a  piece  of  string  tied  round  the  neck  to  fasten 
them  to  the  wires  when  they  are  hung  in  a  vinery.  When  the  bunches  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bottles,  with  a  piece  of  the  old  wood  attached  to  them,  they 
exactly  balance  the  bottles,  and  keep  clear  of  the  wires.  When  the  bunches  are 
small,  the  bottles  stand  on  the  shelves  of  a  fruit-room  without  toppling  over,  and 
only  require  a  little  attention  in  picking  out  decaying  berries,  and  adding  a  little 
water  to  the  bottles  to  replace  that  lost  through  evaporation.  When  the  grapes 
are  kept  long,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  put  into  each  bottle,  to  keep  the  water 
sweet,  which  I  find  it  effectually  does.  For  keeping  the  very  latest  lot  of  grapes 
in  bottles  of  water,  I  select  only  small  compact  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling. 
This  variety  is  generally  known  to  produce  a  large  shoulder  to  each  bunch,  and 
this  is  clipped  off  at  thinning  time  to  produce  these  bunches  for  late  keeping.— 
William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 


THE  PANSY. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  florists’  flowers  which  have  been  undeservedly  neglected 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 


adopted  for  lines  in  ribbon  borders,  or  for  massing  in  the  spring  flower 


garden,  for  which  purposes  the  decided  colours  of  the  Pansy  are  well 
adapted.  There  are  few  flowers  more  widely  known  and  more  easily  cultivated. 
In  England  the  Pansy  is  known  as  the  u  Heartsease  ”  to  every  cottager,  but  the 
flowers  grown  are  of  the  commonest  description,  starry  in  the  centre,  and  very 


much  wanting  in  shape  ;  whereas  in  Scotland,  where  the  Pansy  is  extensively 


grown  in  tlie  gardens  of  amateurs  and  cottagers,  the  culture  of  it  as  a  florists’  flower 
is  well  understood.  The  colder  and  more  humid  atmosphere  of  Scotland  is  more 


congenial  to  the  plant,  and  the  blooming  period  is  there,  as  a  consequence,  of  longer 


duration.  One  of  the  essentials  to  successful  culture  is  a  good  depth  of  sandy 


loam,  well  enriched  with  cow-manure,  which  latter,  being  of  a  cool  nature,  is 
the  most  suitable  fertiliser  that  can  be  used. 

I  will  first  treat  of  propagation,  which  should  be  effected  by  cuttings,  and  not  by 
dividing  the  roots.  The  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  early  in  the  autumn, 
avoiding  the  strong  pipy  flowering  shoots,  and  selecting  the  small  shoots  which 
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form  late  in  summer  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  A  good  position  for  them 
is  on  the  north  side  of  a  thick  hedge,  or  where  they  can  be  somewhat  protected 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  is,  however, 
not  a  good  place  for  them,  as  I  have  proved  more  than  once.  They  should  be 
inserted  in  some  light  sandy  material,  with  or  without  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
light  ;  they  will  strike  out  roots  more  readily  under  glass,  but  if  proper  cuttings 
are  taken  few  of  them  will  fail  to  make  plants.  After  they  are  well  established 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  intended  they  should  flower. 
They  are  most  effective  if  planted  in  beds,  four  rows  in  a  bed  ;  the  distance 
should  be  a  foot  apart  each  way.  When  planting,  place  half  a  shovelful  of  the 
following  compost  round  the  roots  of  each  plant : — Two  parts  turfy  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  rotted  cow-manure,  with  a  little  sand  added  ;  this 
should  be  pressed  firmly  round  the  roots,  and  the  plants  should  be  tied  each  to 
a  small  stick  to  prevent  it  from  being  broken  off  close  to  the  ground.  If  the 
plants  are  lying  on  the  ground,  the  worms,  which  are  plentiful  in  Pansy  beds, 
drag  them  into  their  holes.  It  is  well  to  pay  close  attention  to  them,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  both  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

I  like  to  have  the  plants  of  a  considerable  size  before  winter,  so  that  an  early 
bloom  may  be  obtained,  as,  especially  in  the  South,  the  flowers  are  better  and  of 
longer  duration  early  in  the  season.  The  arid,  scorching  weather  we  often 
have  in  May  soon  tells  upon  the  plants.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  beds 
should  be  dressed  with  rotted  manure,  which  will  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  a  good  watering  will  wash  the  nourishment  down  to 
the  roots.  By  repeated  dressings  of  manure,  by  thinning  and  pegging  the  shoots 
down,  they  will  flower  freely  all  the  summer,  only  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will 
deteriorate  much  in  hot  weather,  and  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  flowers 
of  much  the  best  quality  will  be  obtained  from  young  plants. 

The  Pansy  is  also  a  very  interesting  subject  for  pot-culture.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  some  of  the  best  plants  should  be  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots,  and  plunged 
in  a  cold  frame  quite  close  to  the  glass  ;  in  fine  weather,  the  glass  lights  should 
be  removed  altogether,  which  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  plants  short- 
jointed  and  health}’-.  When  they  are  well  established,  shift  them  into  a  pot  one 
size  larger.  A  frequent  renewal  of  the  soil  is  what  the  Pansy  requires.  Eight- 
inch  pots  will  be  suitable  to  flower  them  in  ;  and  the  compost  which  should  be 
used  for  potting  is  the  same  as  has  been  recommended  for  placing  round  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  After  potting  them  into  their  flowering  pots,  the  shoots 
should  be  pegged  down  to  the  surface  of  the  mould,  continuing  to  p  eg  the  shoots 
down  until  a  sufficient  number  of  them  are  obtained  to  form  a  close  compact 
specimen,  when  they  should  be  regularly  trained  out,  tying  the  shoots  to  short 
sticks,  with  the  longest  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  plant.  During  the  whole  of  the 
growing  and  flowering  period,  the  plants  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass.  I 
prefer  to  raise  them  on  inverted  flower-pots,  as  this  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
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more  freely  underneath,  the  plants.  They  should  at  all  times  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  by  removing  the  lights  altogether  in  fine  weather. 

The  florists’  Pansies  are  divided  into  white  grounds,  yellow  grounds,  and  seifs, 
besides  which  there  are  what  are  called  fancies.  Among  the  latter  there  has 
been  much  improvement  in  recent  years  ;  they  possess  bright  and  gaudy  colours, 
but  are  far  from  possessing  the  finish  of  the  other  flowers.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  different  classes  : — Show  Pansies. — Selfs :  Alex¬ 
ander  M’Nab,  Cherub,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Locomotive,  Miss  Ramsay,  Miss  Muir, 
Ophirie,  Rev.  John  Smith,  and  Snowdrop.  Yellow  Grounds :  Alexander  Whamond, 
Andrew  Smith,  Comus,  Clipper,  Duncan  Kerr,  Emily  Lyle,  George  Wilson, 
George  Muirhead,  John  Downie,  J.  B.  Downie,  Norma,  Prince  of  Wales.  White 
Grounds :  Alice  Downie,  Cupid,  Francis  Lightbody,  Jessie  Laird,  Lady  Lucy 
Dundas,  Mary  Lamb,  Maggie  Grieve,  Miss  M.  Carnegie,  Miss  Addison,  Mrs. 
Galloway,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Moffat,  Mrs.  Laird,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Fancy  Pansies. — Black  Prince,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Indigo,  Kettledrum,  Miss 
M.  Mather,  Miss  J.  Kay,  Miss  Melville,  Mrs.  R.  Dean,  Mrs.  H.  Northcote,  Magda¬ 
lene  Tweedie,  Medora,  Ninian  Niven,  Prince  Leon,  Princess  Alice,  Sunrise,  Sweet 
Lucy,  Tambourine,  and  William  Hay. — J.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall  Gardens. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

CONSIDERABLE  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  advantages 
of  orchard-houses  for  fruit-culture  ;  some  excellent  practical  cultivators 
regarding  both  them  and  the  pot-culture  of  fruit  trees  as  mere  toys,  while 
Tcf  others  prefer  these  over  all  other  systems  of  culture.  It  is  a  subject  whioh 
comes  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  Pomologist,  and  we  therefore  propose  to 
devote  a  brief  space  to  its  consideration. 

Admitting  at  once  that  the  system  is  neither  adapted  to  supply  fruit  for  the 
million,  nor  to  furnish  the  main  supply  for  private  families,  we  nevertheless  affirm 
that  it  is  of  all  others  the  system  for  amateur  cultivators  who  do  not  possess  the 
advantage  of  commanding  the  services  of  a  skilled  gardener,  and  who  have  but 
limited  accommodation,  since  it  enables  them  to  obtain,  by  an  easy  and  tolerably 
certain  process,  a  considerable  amount  of  choice  fruit.  It  is,  then,  the  amateur, 
with  his  small  garden,  who  has  neither  the  leisure,  the  knowledge,  nor  the  con¬ 
venience  to  grow  the  choicer  fruits  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  culture, 
nor  the  assistance  of  skilled  labour  to  supply  his  own  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
on  whom  the  orchard-house  system  of  growing  fruits  has  conferred  a  boon. 

This  conclusion  has  not  been  drawn  without  evidence  to  support  it,  and  that 
evidence  we  gladly  lay  before  our  readers.  In  the  gardens  at  Gishurst  Cottage, 
Weybridge,  which  is  devoted  partly  to  use  and  partly  to  ornament,  and  which  is 
tended  by  one  trustworthy  labouring  gardener,  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  has 
erected  two  span-roofed  Orchard-houses,  each  about  60  ft.  long,  in  which  are 
grown  annually,  besides  a  considerable  collection  of  Lilies,  some  166  fruit  trees 
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in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  besides  pot  Strawberries,  which  latter  do  exceedingly  well.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  more  delicate  fruits  the  crop  last  season  was  profuse,  and  the  fruit  of  full 
average  quality,  both  as  regards  size  and  flavour,  but  the  Pear  trees  were 
extraordinary  pictures  of  successful  management. 

The  treatment  adopted  at  Gishurst  Cottage  is  to  crowd  the  trees  into  the 
houses  for  the  winter  as  thickly  as  they  can  be  packed,  and  in  this  position  they 
remain  during  the  period  of  flowering,  since  at  that  stage  they  require  very  little 
space.  Subsequently,  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  danger  from  spring  frosts 
over,  usually  about  the  beginning  of  June,  the  hardier  sorts,  such  as  Plums  and 
Pears,  which  ripen  their  fruit  in  greatest  perfection  out-of-doors,  are  drawn  out 
and  set  in  sheltered  places  outside.  The  tenderer  fruits  thus  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  house  space  when  they  most  require  it,  while  the  hardier  sorts,  as  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  are  in  due  time  plunged  into  the  open  ground,  near  the  path¬ 
ways,  where  they  can  readily  be  watered.  It  is  on  the  constant  and  unfailing 
attention  to  watering — copious  waterings  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  very  hot 
weather — that  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  depends,  the  quality  being  at  the  same 
time  so  well  brought  out  by  the  other  conditions  of  growth,  that  the  fruits  thus 
grown  have  generally  carried  off  first  prizes  when  exhibited.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Louise  Bonne  Pears  have  taken  the  first  prize  for  flavour  at  the  Crystal 

Palace  Autumn  show,  against  36  competing  single  dishes.  Some  superb  speci- 

/ 

mens  of  Northern  Spy  Apple,  grown  in  this  way  from  the  same  garden,  were 
figured  in  our  volume  for  1862.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent  examples  grown 
in  1870  are  noted  below  : — 


Louise.  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear. — A  cylm- 
drical-sliaped  tree,  ft.  high  and  from  2  ft. 
to  2 1  in  diameter,  and  growing  in  a  13-in.  pot, 
bore  73  fruits,  all  well-swelled  fruit  of  full 
average  size,  the  choicest  sample  measuring 
in.  in  length  and  9£  in.  in  circumference. 
Another  plant,  in  a  13-in.  pot,  bore  42  fruits ; 
and  a  third  tree,  of  about  the  same  size,  in  a 
16-in.  pot,  bore  82  fruits. 

Williams  Bon  Ghritien  Pear. — Of  the 
fruits  of  this  excellent  Pear,  some  measured 
5f  in.  in  length  and  10  in.  in  circumference, 
and  some  6£  in.  in  length  by  9f  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

Marie  Louise  Pear. — A  dwarf  standard  of 
compact  form,  in  a  16-in.  pot,  the  tree  4ft. 
10  in.  high  and  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  bore 
45  Pears,  some  of  which  measured  respectively 

5  in.  long  by  in.  in  circumference,  and  5|  in. 
long  by  8|  in.  in  circumference. 

Winter  Nelis  Pear. — A  loose  bush  tree,  3  ft. 

6  in.  high  and  3  ft.  through,  in  a  14-in.  pot, 
bore  73  fruits,  of  which  the  circumference 
varied  from  7  in.  to  7J  im,  the  length  being 
about  4  in. 


Easter  Beurr €  Pear. — A  compact  bush  tree, 
4  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  diameter,  growing  in  a  15-in 
pot,  bore  27  fruit,  selected  samples  of  which 
measured  5  in.  long  by  10  in.  in  circumference, 
and  4£  in.  long  by  9^-  in.  in  circumference. 

Glou  Morceau  Pear. — A  loose  bush  tree, 
about  3^-  ft.  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter, 
in  a  14-in.  pot,  bore  40  Pears,  which  mea- 
sui'ed  5  in.  in  length  and  8f  in.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

Triomphe  de  Jodoinge  Pear. — A  loose  bush 
tree,  3  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  through,  growing  in  a 
15-in.  pot,  bore  68  fruits,  the  measure  of 
which  in  the  sample  examined  was  6  in.  in 
length  and  9^-  in.  in  circumference. 

Marechal  a  la  Cour  Pear. — A  compact  bush 
tree,  4  ft.  high  by  3^  ft.  through,  in  a  15-in. 
pot,  had  a  crop  of  77  fruits,  the  measured  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  showed  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  : — 5£  in.  and  5§  in.  in  length,  and  8f  in. 
and  9  in.  in  circumference  respectively. 

Melon  Apple. — A  dwarf  standard  compact 
tree,  4  ft.  high  by  about  2£  ft.  in  diameter,  in  a 
13-in.  pot,  boro  33  Apples,  the  ciroumferonce 
of  which  was  8f  in. 


These  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples,  the  produce 
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of  which,  in  some  cases,  really  appeared  marvellous,  not  only  in  regard  to  quantity, 
but  also  as  to  size,  for  although  the  fruits  above  referred  to  were  the  largest  to 
be  found  on  the  trees,  yet  the  majority  of  the  crop  was  very  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior. 

The  very  successful  picture  of  orchard-house  pot  fruit  culture  to  which  we 
have  here  referred  is  sufficient  at  least  to  show  that  Orchard-houses  and  Pot 
Fruit  trees  are  not  mere  toys,  but  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account. — M. 


SPRING  PROTECTION  FOR  WALL  FRUITS. 

INCONGENIALITY  seems  to  have  become  the  characteristic  of  our  modern 
springs.  The  biting  east  winds  with  their  desiccating  force  beat  upon  all 
tender  vegetation,  and  suck  out  its  life-juice,  if  indeed  this  vital  fountain 
is  not  summarily  dried  up  by  frost.  To  so  great  an  extent  does  this 
happen,  that  in  despair  at  battling  against  such  climatal  odds,  some  of  our  best 
gardeners  are  crying  out  for  more  protective  media ;  and  no  doubt  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  our  crops  of  the  tenderer  fruits,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  a 


judicious  use  of  spring  protectors  has  become  very  necessary.  They  may  be 
various  in  character.  Thus  any  spare  lights  may  be  set  up  before  a  wall  on  which 
is  trained  some  of  the  choice  fruits,  and  in  most  cases  this  suffices  to  procure  a 
crop  ;  but  protection  may  be  more  elaborately  carried  out,  without  risk  of  losing 
the  benefit,  in  illustration  of  which  we  introduce  sketches  of  two  forms  of  glass 
protectors,  Fleming’s  and  Tillery’s,  which  we  will  now  briefly  explain. 

The  glass-clase  at  Welbeck  covers  a  south  wall  nearly  800  ft.  long.  The 
framework  is  of  iron.  The  roof  is  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  plan,  and  is  glazed 
with  strong  plate  glass.  The  openings  for  top  ventilation  are  made  in  the  back 
wall,  and  every  alternate  light  in  front  is  opened  and  shut  by  machinery  worked 
from  the  inside.  The  height  of  the  back  wall  inside  is  13  ft.,  of  the  front 
7  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  inside  width  is  7  ft.  4  in.  The  structure  is  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes.  This  long  range  of  glass-covered  wall  has  a  very  light  and  elegant 
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appearance,  from  the  absence  of  any  timber  in  its  construction,  and  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  iron  bays  (on  which  hardy  grapes  are  grown),  at  intervals  of  22  ft.  in  the 
inside.  All  the  ironwork  in  the  interior  is  painted  of  a  light  sky-blue  tint,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  walk  inside  is  a  stone  pavement  laid  on  walls 


Front  Elevation  of  Fleming’s  Corridor  Vinery. 

of  brick-on-edge,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  may  run  between  them. 
The  back  wall  isv  planted  with  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  which  always  yield  good 
crops,  but  the  range  is  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  besides  also  furnishing  a  pro¬ 
menade  in  bad  weather.  In  the  front  an  iron  grating  2  ft.  wide  covers  two  rows  of 
4-in.  pipe,  and  here  is  placed  a  long  row  of  300  fruit- 
trees  in  pots.  Bedding  plants  in  immense  quantities 
can  be  placed  between  the  pots  in  April  and  May, 
to  be  hardened  off  for  planting  out  in  June.  In  the 
winter  months  a  succession  of  fine  succulent  lettuces, 
and  endive,  and  chicory  can  be  had,  the  endive  being 
lifted  with  balls  of  earth,  and  put  into  covered  boxes 
in  the  mushroom-house,  where  it  becomes  sufficiently 
blanched  in  three  or  four  days,  while  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  of  hay  preserves  the  lettuces  from  severe  frosts, 
should  the  hot-water  pipes  not  be  in  use. 

The  corridor  style  of  house  was  originated  at 
Trentham,  by  Mr.  Fleming.  That  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figures  is  a  modification  of  it,  erected  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden.  It  is  3  ft.  wider  than  the 
Trentham  houses,  and  has  a  ventilator  at  the  top  which  keeps  the  ridge  in  a 
proper  span.  These  houses  were  originally  intended  for  stone  fruits,  but  have  been 
used  with  equal  success  for  Vines.  The  section  represents  one  of  the  houses  at 
Cliveden.  The  Vines  are  planted  under  the  plate  a,  and  trained  up  the  front 
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and  under  the  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  very  ornamental  arch  when  full  of  fruit.  B 
is  a  stage  above  the  pipes  for  plants  ;  and  c  is  a  space  in  which  the  Vines  are  laid 
down  when  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  space  being  boxed  in  as  at  D.  At  E  is  a  louvre-board, 
by  which  cold  air  is  let  in  among  the  Vines,  while  the  house  is  being  used  for 
forcing  plants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  the  back  wall  being  full  of  shelves.  F  shows  the 
top  ventilators.  In  a  forcing-house  Mr.  Fleming  advises  the  introduction  of  four 
rows  of  pipes.  Houses  of  this  character  are  not  only  useful,  but  ornamental. — M. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

GREAT  Exhibition  like  that  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  20,  would 
be  certain  to  bring  together  novelties  in  the  way  of  Florists’  flowers.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  was  Foster’s  Pelargonium  Chieftain  (f.c.c.),  which  had 
soft  pinkish  rose  lower  petals,  becoming  paler  with  age,  and  dark  top 
petals,  with  margin  of  fiery  rose,  fine  form,  good  pip,  and  bold  truss.  The  other 
things  receiving  this  award  were  Downie  and  Co’s.  Tropceolum  Mrs.  Bowman 
(f.c.c.),  and  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  Bose  Princess  Beatrice  (f.c.c.),  both  previously  noticed. 
Senecio  argentea  (f.c.c.)  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Downie  and  Co.  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  promises  to  rival  Centaurea  candidissima  as  a  silvery-leaved  bedding 
plant. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  first  Great  Show  was  held  on  May  25,  and 
though  much  shorn  of  its  former  splendours,  contained  some  good  things.  The 
group  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  plants  in  pots  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  Tooting, 
was. so  finely  grown  into  bloom  as  to  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  Many 
persons  were  surprised  to  see  these  old  plants  of  our  gardens  figuring  as  attractive 
exhibition  plants  ;  and  their  decorative  value  became  much  more  apparent. 
They  comprised  Pyrethrum ,  Zm,  Pceonia ,  Iberis ,  Veronica,  Spircea ,  Anemone , 
Alyssum  saxatile ,  Primula  cortusoides  amcena ,  Pentstemon  procurrens ,  c}c.  Of 
new  flowers  there  were  shown  on  this  occasion  large  flowered  Pelargonium  Con¬ 
quest  (f.c.c.),  a  fine  soft-coloured  flower  of  fine  form  ;  Blue  Bell  (f.c.c.),  lilac 
lower  petals,  with  pale  purple  markings,  red  velvety  dark  top  petals,  novel  and  fine ; 
and  Caesar  (f.c.c.),  lively  carmine-rose  lower  petals,  and  rich  dark  top  petals,  also 
very  fine.  These  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor.  Also  Variegated 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  Bousby  (f.c.c.),  and  Virgin  Queen  (f.c.c.),  a  compact-growing 
white-edged  variety,  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  the  former  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  ; 
the  last  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  representing  one  of  Mr.  Postans’  fine  strain.  Lilium 
auratum  ochroleucum ,  alabaster-white,  handsomely  streaked  with  yellow,  is  a 
handsome  variety  of  this  fine  Lily,  coming  very  close  to  that  called  virginale. 

At  the  first  June  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  7th 
ult.,  a  few  subjects  were  staged  for  judgment  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Nosegay 
Pelargonium  Flame  (f.c.c.),  fiery-scarlet ;  and  Pollie  King  (s.c.c.),  cerise-scarlet, 
represent  a  fine  strain  of  these  useful  Pelargoniums,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  George, 
Putney  Heath.  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  Miss  Joliffe  (f.c.c.)  received  this 
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higher  award,  having  considerably  improved  since  last  exhibited.  Linurn  cam- 
panulatum  (f.c.c.),  a  species  allied  to  L.  flavum,  but  growing  in  much  denser 
tufts,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  orange-yellow  flowers,  came  from  Mr. 
James  Atkins,  Painswick.  Variegated  Pelargonium  Mont  Blanc  (s.c.c.),  a  silver- 
edged  variety  with  white  flowers  ;  and  Ladg  Dorothy  Nevill  (s.c.c.),  a  silver- 
edged  variegated  zonal,  were  shown  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  had  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bedding  Pelargoniums ,  raised  by  Dr.  Denny,  Stoke  Newington,  viz. : — Welling¬ 
ton  (f.c.c.),  crimson-scarlet,  a  fine  hue  of  colour,  pip  and  truss  of  fine  quality  ;  and 
lanthe  (f.c.c.),  dark  blueish-tinted  crimson,  large  bold  pip,  and  fine  truss.  Pink 
Lady  Blanche  (s.c.c.),  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  will  probably  be  seen  again  in 
better  condition.  Solanum  ciliatum  (s.c.c.),  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
and  though  by  no  means  new,  is  yet  rare,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Lathyrus  Sihthorpii  (s.c.c.),.  a  purple-flowered  hardy  perennial  from  Greece,  came 
from  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

At  the  second  great  show  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  held  on  June  17th, 
large  flowered  Pelargonium  the  Bride  (f.c.c.),  and  Rubens  (f.c.c.),  were  selected 
by  the  judges  for  distinction  on  account  of  their  obvious  good  qualities  ;  these  came 
from  Mr.  Foster.  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium  Alice  Maud  Mary  (f.c.c.),  and 
Gold-and-Bronze  Bronze  Queen  (f.c.c.),  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son.  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Pollie  King  (f.c.c.),  Caven  Fox  (f.c.c.),  and 
Flame  (f.c.c.),  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  George.  Zonal  Pelargonium 
Sir  Charles  Napier  (f.c.c.),  lanthe  (f.c.c.),  Mont  Blanc  (f.c.c.),  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  (f.c.c.),  Countess  of  Flanders  (f.c.c.),  and  Wellington  (f.c.c.),  constituted 
a  fine  group  of  new  kinds  from  Mr.  W.  Paul. — E.  D. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

HE  Fruit  Crops  of  1871  are  better  in  Yorkshire  than  many  persons 

anticipated  after  the  extraordinarily  heavy  crops  of  last  year.  Apricots 

are  in  general  a  good  crop;  here  they  have  set  very  abundantly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  in  general  a  fair  crop,  though  there 

are  complaints  in  some  places  of  their  not  setting;  here  they  are,  very  abundant, 
and  the  cause  of  their  being  so  is,  I  believe,  the  well-ripened  state  of  the  wood,  for 
the  trees  being  on  a  dry,  gravelly  subsoil,  do  not  make  the  strong  robust  shoots  that  those 
do  which  are  growing  in  stronger  and  more  retentive  soils,  but  the  wood  generally  gets  tolerably 
ripened  if  the  summer  is  anything  like  a  favourable  one.  Plums  are  below  an  average  crop,  but 
better  than  could  be  expected  after  the  heavy  produce  of  last  season  ;  the  trees,  especially  stan¬ 
dards,  have  suffered  much  from  fly.  Cherries  are  plentiful.  Pears  on  standard  s  have  set  well,  on  walls 
the  crop  is  not  so  good.  Apples  are  in  general  a  very  light  crop.  Old  trees  that  had  heavy 
crops  last  year  have  little  or  no  fruit  this,  but  young  trees  have  in  general  fair  crops.  Where 
trees  missed  last  season  they  have  a  heavy  crop.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  had  a  light  crop 
last  season,  has  an  abundant  one  this.  Here  most  of  the  old  trees  that  had  heavy  crops  last  year 
have  very  little  this  year,  but  some  of  the  young  trees  are  well  laden.  On  the  whole, 
the  apple  crop  will  be  light.  Raspberries  look  well,  and  the  crop  is  good.  Gooseberries  are 
in  many  places  a  heavy  crop,  but  in  others  light ;  they  suffered  much  in  exposed  situations 
from  frost  while  in  flower ;  here  the  crop  is  abundant.  CuiTants  are  a  fair  crop,  but  the 
bushes  have  suffered  from  fly.  Straivberries  are  a  singular  crop  this  season  ;  in  many  places 
they  are  very  light.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  kinds  are  quite  a  failure.  Keens’  Seedlings  are 
the  worst.  Wo  have  a  large  breadth  of  Keens’,  and  the  crop  is  very  light,  though  the  plants  are 
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fine ;  a  short  distance  from  these  is  a  breadth  of  British  Queens  very  fine,  I  think  I  never  had 
them  finer,  which  is  rather  singular,  after  the  frost  we  had  last  winter,  and  considering  what 
a  tender  kind  it  is.  With  the  exception  of  Keens’,  most  other  kinds  are  good  here,  but  I  hear 
great  complaints  in  many  places  about  the  lightness  of  the  crop.  On  the  whole,  after  the  heavy 
crop  of  last  year,  we  have  reason  to  feel  thankful  and  satisfied. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 

-  ©R.  Scherzer,  an  Austrian  official  at  Pekin,  has  sent  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  some  specimens  of  a  Chinese  Waterproof  Composition  called  Schioicao, 
which  has  the  property  of  making  wood  and  other  substances  perfectly  water¬ 
tight.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  in  Pekin  wooden  chests  which  had  been  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  come  back  uninjured,  and  that  the  Chinese  also  use  the  composition  for  covering  straw 
baskets,  which  are  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  oil  for  long  distances.  Cardboard,  when 
covered  with  the  composition,  becomes  as  hard  as  wood  ;  and  most  wooden  buildings  in  Pekin 
have  a  coating  of  it.  It  consists — so  says  the  Builder — of  three  parts  of  blood  deprived  of  its 
fibrine,  four  of  lime,  and  a  little  alum. 

-  <$ne  of  the  delights  of  a  garden,  is  a  comfortable  Garden  Chair ,  and 

though  this  may  be  used  under  the 

shadow  of  trees,  it  is  a  further  luxury 

to  have  it  furnished  with  a  sun-shade,  so  as 

/  _  / 

to  be  useable  in  any  desired  spot.  The 
accompanying  figure,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Haywood,  of  Derby, 
represents  a  garden  seat  which  meets  both 
the  above  conditions.  The  seat  itself  is  both 
luxurious  and  ornamental.  The  shade 
afforded  by  the  awning  is  not  only  delicious, 
but  most  inviting  and  welcome  on  a  sunny 
summer’s  day.  The  two  can  be  had  com¬ 
bined  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  or  the  awning 
can  be  had  independent  of  the  seat,  and 
provided  with  supports  so  as  to  stand  firmly 
in  the  ground,  when  it  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  portable  seats,  and  forms 
an  elegant  tent  of  6  ft.  long.  The  awning 
is  of  strong  striped  linen,  and  may  be  wound 
up  and  down  like  a  window-blind,  or  re¬ 
moved  altogether  in  less  than  one  minute. 

-  ££he  disease  or  premature  decay  of  the  Silver  Fir — Picea  pectinata , 

when  planted  for  timber,  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  gardening 

journals.  Mr.  Michie,  in  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arhoricultural  Society , 

states  that  he  has  seen  the  tree  do  well  in  Scotland  on  all  soils,  except  those  of  a  gravelly 
nature,  on  which  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  leader ;  and  that  if  much  confined  in  its  growth  it  is 
liable  to  contract  disease  at  the  top,  which  dies  down  several  feet,  death  sometimes  ensuing. 
After  balancing  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Silver  Fir,  he  recommends  planters  to  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  Crimean  Fir,  Picea  Nordmanniana ,  which  although  at  present  much  dearer 
than  the  common  Silver  Fir  will,  he  anticipates,  become  cheaper. 

lOtuluarn, 

- fttH.  George  Cameron,  for  35  years  gardener  to  tlie  late  and  present 

Dukes  of  Richmond,  died,  at  Goodwood,  on  May  14.  He  was  one  of  several 

eminent  Sussex  gardeners  who  acquired  the  rudiments  of  their  horticultural 

knowledge  at  Bothwell  Castle.  Mr.  Cameron  was  well  known  as  an  excellent  cultivator,  and 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Metropolitan  exhibitions. 

-  fHn.  William  T.  Cripps,  of  the  firm  of  Cripps  and  Son,  nurserymen,  of 

Tunbridge  Wells,  died  on  June  11,  at  the  early  age  of  31. 
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TACSONIA  SPECIOSA. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

j  HIS  handsome  species  of  Tcicsonia ,  which,  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bowmann,  might  have  been  seen  last  summer  flowering  in 
great  beauty  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Chiswick.  As  will  be  evident 
at  a  glance,  it  is  quite  distinct,  in  the  clear  rosy  red  or  carnation  colour  of 
its  flowers,  from  any  of  those  previously  cultivated.  It  proves  to  be  the  Tacsonici 
speciosa  of  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  a  plant  which  Dr.  Masters,  who 
has  made  the  Passionflowers  a  study,  regards  as  a  variety  of  Tcicsonia  tomentosci. 
There  are,  indeed,  he  observes,  some  half-dozen  Tacsonias ,  which  are  so  variable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  by  any  absolute  character. 

For  decorative  purposes,  we  have  here  a  rapid-growing  climber,  with  downy 
branches,  and  shining  deeply  three-lobed  leaves,  downy  beneath,  with  hooked  ser- 
ratures,  and  having  on  the  petioles  four  to  six  pairs  of  stalked  glands.  The  stipules 
are  leafy,  obliquely  ovate,  dentate,  prolonged  into  a  slender  point.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  the  tube  cylindrical,  green,  3-4  in.  long,  the  sepals  externally  green, 
internally  red,  the  petals  pure  rosy  red  or  carnation  colour.  The  coronet  is  in 
two  rows,  the  upper  of  small  whitish  purple-spotted  tubercles  ;  the  lower,  near 
the  base  of  the  tube,  membranous,  white,  and  deflexed.  It  is  a  splendid 
accession  to  an  already  beautiful  group  of  greenhouse  Passionflowers,  and  appears 
to  be  a  free  flowerer,  requiring  only  the  ordinary  treatment  of  conservatory 
climbers. — T.  M. 


PINKS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

iOT  only  are  Pinks  very  old  favourites,  but  I  feel  assured  that  they  would  be 
greater  favourites  still,  if  they  were  more  frequently  grown  to  perfection, 
as  they  would  be,  if  we  could  persuade  those  who  cultivate  them  to  plant 
them  at  the  proper  time,  namely,  the  autumn.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  practice  of  spring  planting  has  become  so  generally  adopted, 
that  I  am  induced  to  urge  these  few  words  of  advice  on  those  who  wish  to 
have  good  well-laced  flowers  of  the  Pink,  fit  for  exhibition.  A  great  point  is, 
moreover,  gained  by  the  proper  preparation  of  the  beds.  They  should  be  well 
trenched,  and  good  rotten  manure  should  be  mixed  in  plentifully,  while  in 
addition  to  this,  at  the  time  of  digging  the  bed  before  planting,  a  layer  of  rotten 
manure  of  about  two  inches  in  thickness  should  be  spread  throughout  the  bed,  at 
about  six  inches  below  the  surface  ;  this  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  the  roots 
during  the  blooming  season.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  the  beds 
raised  some  five  or  six  inches  above  the  walks  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  should 
be  left  in  a  rounded  form,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains  we  generally  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  autumn. 

This  preparation  of  the  beds  should  be  carried  out  as  early  in  October  as 
3rd  series. — iv.  i 
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possible,  and  no  time  should  afterwards  be  lost  in  getting  in  the  plants,  so  that 
they  may  become  well  established  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  distance  at 
which  they  should  be  planted,  is  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  those  of  them 
that  require  it  must  be  secured  to  small  sticks,  so  that  they  may  not  get  broken 
off  by  the  wind.  If  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  firm  and  adhesive,  it  should 
be  stirred  when  necessary  ;  but  little  else  will  be  required  to  be  done  till 
early  in  March,  when  the  bed  should  be  top-dressed  with  some  good  rotten 
manure.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  if  the  weather  should  prove  very 
dry,  a  good  soaking  of  water  about  twice  a  week  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to 
the  plants.  These  brief  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Pinks  may,  I  trust,  prove 
useful  in  increasing  the  number  of  growers  for  exhibition.  The  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  are  numerous,  but  not  all  equally  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 
I  can,  however,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  recommend  the  following 
most  excellent  varieties,  as  possessing  every  qualification  for  that  purpose  : — 

Kirtland's  Rev.  George  Jeans. — Rich,  dark  lacing,  large  and  full ;  very  fine. 

Turner's  Marion. — Rosy  red,  very  evenly  laced  ;  extra  fine. 

Turner's  Godfrey. — Red  lacing,  large,  full  and  very  distinct;  extra  fine. 

Turner's  Bertram. — Broad  red  lacing,  large  and  fine. 

Hooper's  Attraction. — Dark  lacing,  large  and  good. 

Turner's  Dr.  Masters. — Red  lacing,  fine  smooth  petal,  full  and  very  large  ;  extra  fine. 

Maclean's  Device. — Purple  lacing,  large  and  fine. 

Turner's  Delicata. — Lilac  lacing,  a  very  distinct  variety. 

Marris '  Excelsior. — Red  lacing,  fine  and  constant. 

Turner's  Eustace. — Rose  lacing,  very  smooth  and  fine. 

Turner's  Shirley  Ilihherd. — Rosy  purple  lacing,  very  large  and  full ;  extra  fine. 

Turner's  Superb. — Red  lacing,  fine  and  large,  smooth  petal ;  very  fine. 

Turner's  Blondin. — Dark  lacing,  full  and  quite  distinct. 

Turner's  Christabel. — Red  lacing,  fine  large  full  flower. 

Turner  s  Mrs.  Waite. — Rosy  red  lacing,  smooth  and  good. 

Turner's  Edith. — Very  dark  lacing,  fine,  and  very  distinct. 

Marris'  Genevieve. — Rosy  purple  lacing,  fine. 

Maclean's  John  Ball. — Dark  plum-purple,  very  distinct. 

Hooper's  Lady  Craven. — Rosy  red  lacing,  good. 

Turner's  Sebastian. — Dark  purple  lacing,  large  and  fine. 

Turner's  Mildred. — Rosy  red  lacing,  large  and  fine. 

Turner's  President. — Dark  lacing,  fine,  large,  and  full. 

Turner's  Lord  Herbert. — Rosy  red  lacing,  very  smooth,  fine  full  flower. 

Hooper's  Prince  Frederick  William.— Rosy  purple  lacing,  large,  full,  and  fine. 

— John  Ball,  Slough. 


CROWN  IMPERIALS. 


GjOHESE  plants  are  well  deserving  of  being  extensively  cultivated,  for  being 
among  the  earliest  tall  flowers  of  spring  ;  they  make  a  fine  appearance  at 

fa  season  when  such  flowers  are  much  wanted  to  decorate  the  flower  garden. 

Dwarf  flowering  plants  we  have  in  abundance  at  that  season,  but  tall 
flowering  plants  are  not  so  plentiful.  Besides,  the  beauty  of  the  plants,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  magnificent  pendulous  flowers  should  ever  secure  them  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden.  The  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  upwards,  and 
is  garnished  two-thirds  of  the  length  on  every  side  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
ending  in  points,  which  are  smooth  and  entire  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  is 
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naked  for  a  foot  of  its  length  :  then  the  flowers  come  out  all  round  the  stalk 
upon  short  footstalks,  which  turn  downwards,  and  each  sustain  one  large  flower. 
Above  these  rises  a  spreading  tuft  of  green  leaves,  which  are  erect,  the  whole 
giving  the  plant  a  striking  appearance. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets  from  the  root,  the  latter  being 
the  method  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  The  roots  may  remain  the  year 
round  in  the  soil,  and  need  only  be  transplanted  every  three  or  four  years.  When 
planted  in  mixed  borders,  they  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to  other  flowers. 
They  should  be  planted  six  inches  deep  at  least,  especially  the  stronger  roots.  They 
delight  in  a  light  soil,  not  too  wet,  nor  very  full  of  dung.  When  planted  in 
mixed  borders,  they  should  always  be  kept  properly  labelled,  otherwise  the  roots 
may  be  injured  when  the  borders  are  being  dug  and  cleaned. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


ON  GRAFTING  PELARGONIUMS. 

FTER  reading  Mr.  Record’s  article  on  Standard  Pelargoniums  at  page  133, 
I  am  induced  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Pollock,  Lady  Cullum,  and  others  of  the 
Golden  Variegated  Zonal  section  of  Pelargoniums  make  beautiful  heads 
c>  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  strong,  free-growing  plain  or  zonal  varieties. 
Those  raised  from  seed  saved  from  good  growers  make  excellent  stocks,  as  they 
are  both  strong  and  straight.  For  grafts  I  select  medium-sized,  somewhat  matured 
shoots,  and  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock  to  the  height  required,  and 
removing  only  just  as  much  foliage  as  may  be  necessary,  I  whip-graft  them,  tying 
them  firmly  with  bast,  and  claying  them  over  in  the  regular  way.  I  then  place 
them  in  a  shady,  warm,  and  somewhat  close  position,  where  they  hardly  feel  the 
check,  and  as  soon  as  the  grafts  make  visible  progress,  I  gradually  denude  the 
stock  of  its  foliage,  so  as  to  give  the  grafts  a  greater  supply  of  nourishment. 

By  grafting  in  the  autumn  and  keeping  the  plants  steadily  growing  through 
the  winter  in  a  warm,  light  house,  stopping  and  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it,  I  have  had  plants  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  through  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer.  Buds  inserted  as  in  rose-budding  will  grow,  but  grafting  commends 
itself  as  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  method.  These  remarks  apply  with 
•equal  force  in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  delicate  varieties,  or  those  difficult  to  strike. 
Such  as  these  may  be  worked  just  above  the  soil  on  well-rooted  plants  of  common 
varieties,  and  are  thus  increased  more  readily  than  on  their  own  roots.  Another 
advantage  this  method  possesses  is  that  it  can  be  successfully  employed  early  and 
late  in  the  season,  when  an  attempt  to  strike  cuttings  usually  proves  a  failure 
except  with  those  who  have  the  best  appliances.  As  before  stated,  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  only  the  firm  shoots  for  grafts ;  those  made  either  early  or  late  are 
generally  too  soft  and  pulpy,  and  are  therefore  the  more  liable  to  rot  off  before 
they  effect  a  union. 

The  Ivy-leaved  sorts,  both  green  and  variegated,  worked  on  tall  stems  are 
particularly  handsome,  and  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  them. 

i  2 
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Their  drooping  habit  is  so  well  adapted  for  this  position,  that  even  when  allowed 
to  follow  their  own  inclination  they  make  very  graceful  plants,  and  flower  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  but  by  affording  them  a  neat  wire  trellis,  they  may  be  trained  to  form  a 
pyramid,  a  balloon,  or  any  other  shape,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator. 

The  double-flowering  kinds,  whether  grown  into  standards  or  worked, 
make  very  handsome  objects.  They  should  be  pruned  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  kept  somewhat  dry  until  they  break ;  then  the  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  their  roots,  the  latter  shortened  if  need  be,  and  the  plants  repotted 
into  comparatively  small  pots,  being  shifted  into  larger  ones  as  they  require  it. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  kept  healthy  for  several  seasons.  To  obtain  a  bushy  headr 
it  is  often  necessary  to  stop  them  once  or  twice,  but  after  taking  out  their  points- 
they  will  sometimes  break  only  at  one  joint,  leaving  the  head  no  better  furnished 
than  before.  To  prevent  this  and  also  not  to  give  the  plants  too  great  a  check,  I 
make  a  transverse  cut  about  half-way  through  the  shoot,  just  above  the  bud  I 
want  to  break,  taking  care  to  make  it  on  the  side  towards  which  the  shoot  inclines, 
as  by  so  doing  its  own  weight  tends  to  keep  it  in  its  former  position  until  the  cut 
portion  reunites.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  shoots  growing  upright, 
means  can  be  taken  to  secure  them  by  tying  to  an  upright  stick  or  using  a 
splinter  on  the  side  on  which  the  cut  is  made.  The  check  given  by  thus  notching 
the  shoot  is  generally  sufficient  to  cause  one  or  two  side-buds  to  break,  while 
the  leading  point  remains  intact.  This  is  an  advantage. — Thomas  Winkworth, 
Holkham  Gardens. 


DAVALLIA  (HUMATA)  TYERMANII. 

MOST  elegant  little  Fern,  having  in  many  respects  a  close  resemblance 
to  Davallia  bullata ,  the  size,  outline,  and  division  of  the  fronds  being  very 
similar  to  those  of  that  plant,  but  the  fructification  differs  in  being 
that  of  the  Humata ,  not  that  of  the  Eudavallia ,  group,  while  the  rhizome 
in  Davallia  Tyermanii ,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  rich  golden-brown 
scales,  as  in  D.  bullata ,  has  the  scales  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  thus  acquiring  a 
striking  first-sight  resemblance  to  the  Indian  Davallia  Gviffithii ,  which  has  fronds 
of  the  same  form,  combined  with  a  white-scaled  rhizome,  but  is  altogether 
larger,  and  the  fructification  is  different.  The  fronds,  moreover,  are  not  decidu¬ 
ous,  as  in  Davallia  bullata ,  but  persistent,  as  in  the  related  Davallia  dissecta ,  and 
D.  decora  of  Java. 

Though  a  small-growing  species,  this  is  much  the  largest  of  the  Humatas.  Its 
dwarf  stature,  slender  elegant  evergreen  fronds,  and  white-scaled  rhizomes,  will 
make  it  quite  an  acquisition  for  our  Fern  stoves,  its  habit  of  growth  rendering  it 
especially  suited  for  basket  culture.  The  deltoid,  acuminate,  coriaceous,  tripinnate 
fronds  measure  about  7  inches  in  length  from  the  setting  on  of  the  basal  pinnae 
to  the  apex,  and  are  about  7  inches  in  width  across  the  base  ;  the  basal  anterior 
pinnule  of  the  lowest  pinnae  is  barely  an  inch  long,  the  basal  posterior  one  ail 
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inch  and  a  half,  while  the  average  length  of  the  pinnules  on  the  second  pair  of 
pinnae  is  about  half  an  inch  ;  they  are  oblong,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  oblique, 
bearing  usually  a  single  sorus,  with  an  external  tooth.  The  stipes,  which  is  red¬ 
dish-brown  towards  the  base,  together  with  the  rachides  and  both  surfaces  of  the 
frond,  is  quite  glabrous,  rounded  behind,  and  flat  with  a  rim  at  each  margin  in  front. 


Davallia  (Humata)  Tyermanii. 


The  position  of  the  short  broad  sori  is  marked  by  boss-like  protuberances  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  and  they  are  covered  by  scale-like  indusia,  attached  by  the  base 
only,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  Humata  group. 

Mr.  Tyerman,  the  excellent  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  himself  a 
pteridologist  of  long  standing,  and  who  has  been  the  medium  of  introducing  this 
Davallia  to  our  gardens,  well  merits  the  compliment  of  having  his  name  as¬ 
sociated  with  so  elegant  a  plant,  which  he  had  received  from  correspondents  in 
Western  Tropical  Africa.  Though  technically  a  species  of  Humata ,  it  is  in  a 
wider  sense  a  Davallia ,  and  will  no  doubt  become  best  known  to  cultivators  as 
Davallia  Trjermanii. — T.  M. 
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SANABLE  MEASURES  FOR  WALL  TREES. 


HE  sorry  estate  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  open  walls  this  season 
calls  for  all  our  skill.  The  trees  are  crippled,  in  many  cases  well  nigh 

f  killed  ;  and  the  season  is  late.  What  is  done  to  restore,  cure,  stimulate, 
had  need  be  done  quickly,  if  at  all.  In  all  very  bad  cases  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  must  precede  any  other  remedial  measures.  The  dead  and  the  certainly 
dying  parts  must  be  taken  away  from  the  living,  for  this  will  prevent  a  needless 
waste  of  any  vital  force  that  may  remain  by  useless  diffusion  and  misapplication. 
By  narrowing  the  area  of  the  tree,  we  concentrate  its  growing  force,  and  thus 
virtually  add  to  its  energy.  Instead  of  a  sluggish  action,  a  languid  circulation, 
over  a  large  surface,  we  may  thus  secure  a  quick,  vigorous  growth  over  a  smaller 
area  ;  and  the  calling  forth  of  this  vigour  is  almost  the  only  chance  the  trees 
have  for  recovery.  Once  get  any  part  of  a  crippled  tree  to  grow  freely,  and 
there  is  hope  of  the  whole.  That  strong  shoot  will  awaken  the  torpor  of 
the  injured  or  hitherto  idle  roots,  and  when  these  are  called  into  healthy  action, 
half  the  work  is  done.  A  rush  of  sap  along  bare  boughs  even  will  push  forth 
adventitious  buds  from  the  hard  bark  and  dry-looking  branches.  But  these 
may  be  nurtured  and  quickened  by  special  treatment.  Growth  must  not  only  be 
made,  but  ripened  before  winter.  The  time  for  this  is  short  ;  August  is  already 
upon  us,  and  we  have  not  an  hour  to  lose. 

There  are  two  general  modes  of  helping  the  growth  of  disabled  trees.  One 
works  indirectly  through  the  roots,  the  other  directly  upon  the  top.  The 
indirect  is  by  far  the  most  potent,  and  consists  chiefly  in  mulching  and  renewing 
the  surface-soil,  and  watering  with  stimulating  liquids.  Perhaps  mulching — 
covering  the  root-surface  with  sweet,  half-decomposed  manure,  or  a  simple  non¬ 
conductor,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse — are  among  the  most  powerful  aids  to 
growth.  It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the  full  and  complete  cause  of 
the  fostering  influence  of  mulchings.  But  the  testimony  of  experience  is  universal 
in  their  favour ;  while  for  the  quickening  of  semi-dormant,  or  the  strengthening 
of  weak  roots,  mulchings  are  invaluable.  Of  course,  manurial  coverings  not  only 
maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  and  keep  the  root-runs  uniformly  moist,  but 
they  likewise  feed  the  roots.  Those  mulchings,  however,  that  are  too  poor  to 
feed  are  almost  equally  effective. 

Again,  fresh  soil  applied  to  the  roots  is  a  powerful  aid  to  growth.  The 
whole  of  the  old  exhausted  earth  may  be  picked  out,  and  fresh  sweet  loam  applied 
in  its  place.  The  roots  speedily  lay  hold  of  this,  and'  the  result  is  seen  in  new 
shoots  and  leaves  of  superior  health  and  vigour,  overgrowing,  as  it  were,  the  frost 
stunts,  and  restoring  the  trees  to  their  pristine  vigour.  Manure-water  is  also  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  strong  and  rapid  growth.  If  the  borders  are  well  drained, 
there  is  little  danger  of  applying  it  in  excess  during  the  growing  season.  The 
safe  rule  in  regard  to  all  stimulating  liquids  such  as  sewage,  artificial  or  natural, 
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manure-water,  &c.,  is — weak  and  often.  If  too  strong,  it  burns  the  roots  as  raw 
spirits  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  a  toper.  Therefore,  the  use  of  stimulating 
liquor  requires  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  all  excess  of  water  of  any  sort 
must  be  avoided  ;  for  while  growth  is  necessary,  so  is  maturity.  To  develope  the 
former  without  making  careful  provision  for  the  latter,  would  only  be  preparing 
our  trees  as  helpless  victims  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  first  frost. 

Special  aids  to  growth  are  few  and  less  influential.  Some  would  recommend 
dressings  of  various  kinds  to  the  bark,  and  paddings  of  damp  moss,  &c.,  on  bare 
boughs,  to  make  them  break  afresh  more  kindly.  I  cannot  speak  highly  of  any 
such  expedients.  Frequent  sprinklings  are  useful,  but  these  tender  stone  fruits 
are  impatient  of  a  wet  jacket  night  and  day.  If  it  does  not  beget  rheumatism  in 
their  bones,  it  may  open  an  issue  of  gum,  or  establish  an  incurable  cancer,  and 
better  have  a  tree  sparse  of  leaves  and  branches  than  one  infected  with  such  dire 
disease.  Gentle  sprinkling  or  moistening  the  surface  of  the  border  will  set  up 
around  the  trees  a  local  atmosphere  of  a  genial  sort,  in  which  buds  will  break  and 
grow  with  greater  health  and  strength  than  if  nursed  up  with  adhesive  dressings, 
or  half-smothered  under  a  wet  blanket  or  layer  of  moss. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  next  point.  Suffer  no  dust  to  settle  upon,  no 
insect  to  nibble  at  a  green  blade  of  the  trees.  The  branches  are  few,  the  leaves 
stunted — both  powerful  reasons  for  guarding  all  there  is  left  to  us  as  the  apple  of 
our  eye.  The  very  appearance  of  an  insect  must  be  prevented,  if  possible,  in  such 
seasons  as  this.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  so  it  is,  that  generally  when  there  is 
least  for  the  pests  to  eat,  more  than  usual  come  after  it,  as  if  to  say,  u  This  tree  is 
weak,  let  us  devour,  and  have  done  with  it.”  u  The  tree  is  weak,  therefore  we  will 
double  guard  it  against  you,”  must  be  the  prompt  answer  of  our  watchful  practice. 
There  is  another  means,  and  rather  an  effective  one,  of  promoting  the  strength  of 
weak  trees.  It  is  this  :  to  remove  every  useless  leaf  or  bough.  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  cutting  back  crippled  trees  ;  that  has  been  already  pointed  out.  But 
here  I  mean  the  picking  off  every  curled,  blistered,  severely  punctured,  or  disabled 
leaf  ;  these  are  something  worse  than  cumberers  of  the  tree  ;  they  not  only 
hinder  other  leaves  from  doing  their  work,  but  they  draw  supplies  from  the 
general  strength  of  the  plant,  and  worse  than  waste  them.  They  subvert,  as  it 
were,  the  very  life  and  vigour  of  the  tree  into  a  means  of  its  swift  destruction. 
Bemove  them,  and  you  dry  up  an  open  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  plant,  and 
turn  the  flood  of  life  into  useful  channels. 

I  will  only  specify  one  more  point,  and  it  relates  to  the  number  of  these 
channels  or  shoots.  In  seasons  like  this,  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  leave  an 
excess  of  wood ;  having  lost  so  much  by  winter  or  spring  frosts,  we  are  naturally 
greedy  of  it ;  but  an  excess  of  wood  leads  straight  to  weakness  and  exhaustion. 
By  restricting  the  number  of  our  shoots,  we  double  the  strength  of  those 
remaining.  We  do  more  and  better — we  reinvigorate  the  entire  tree.  For  the 
gross  strength  of  a  plant  consists  less  in  the  number  than  in  the  individual 
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vigour  of  its  branches.  A  few  strong  shoots  will  call  up  more  root-action,  and 
establish  more  constitutional  vigour,  than  almost  any  number  of  weaker  ones. 
By  reducing  the  number  of  shoots  to  the  lowest  limit  that  will  suffice  to  clothe 
our  walls,  we  as  it  were  narrow  the  volume  of  the  stream  of  life,  and  thus 
quicken  its  speed,  and  add  mightily  to  its  force  ;  both  of  which  are  especially 
needful  this  season,  if  our  trees  are  to  recoup  their  strength  before  winter,  or  push 
forth  and  ripen  wood  enough  to  ensure  a  crop  next  year. — D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 

Pandanus — Croton. 

*HE  preparation  of  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  table  is  a  work  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  most  establishments,  not  only  entailing  on  the 
cultivator  a  great  amount  of  forethought  in  their  production,  but  also 
taxing  to  the  utmost  his  artistic  taste  in  their  arrangement.  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  any  rule  as  an  absolute  guide,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  size  and 
garniture  of  the  dining-room,  and  the  style  of  ornaments  placed  on  the  table.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  well-selected  choice  of  plants  and  flowers 
of  graceful  form  will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  and  that  stiff  dense-growing 
plants  should  be  avoided,  since  they  lack  that  elegance  of  character  that  is  sought 
for  in  table  decoration. 

Such  plants  as  Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus  and  Croton  angustifo'lium , 
for  instance,  are  very  desirable  forms  with  drooping  foliage ;  and  to  these  I  will 
for  the  present  confine  myself,  by  offering  a  few  practical  remarks  on  their 
management.  Both  are  plants  of  free  growth,  and  in  treating  them  for  table- 
embellishment,  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  restrict  their  growth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  the  highest  colour  possible  in  their  foliage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pandanus ,  I  have  found  that  this  is  most  easily. attained  by 
cutting  over  the  plants  in  succession,  so  as  to  induce  suckers,  which  they  freely 
produce.  After  they  have  made  a  growth  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  the  soil 
is  shaken  from  the  roots,  the  suckers  are  sliced  off  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
roots  attached  to  each,  and  then  potted  into  3-in.  pots,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
peat,  one-third  loam,  with  sand  and  charcoal  added.  They  are  afterwards 
plunged  in  bottom-heat,  near  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  soon  establish  them¬ 
selves,  and  may  then  be  potted  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  These  small  cuttings  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  cuttings  from  larger  plants,  as  they  are  more  manageable,  and  make 
neater  plants  for  the  table. 

Much  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  in  the  growth  of  the  Croton ,  which 
requires  careful  treatment  to  develop  its  character  and  leaf-markings  when' 
young.  Cuttings  struck  in  autumn,  and  grown  freely  on,  will  make  the  best 
plants  the  following  season  for  the  table  ;  and  having  grown  these  plants  in  the 
most  perfect  condition,  both  as  table  plants  and  specimens,  I  may  add  that  full 
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exposure,  free  from  shading  of  any  kind,  is  essential  to  ensure  a  perfect  colouring 
of  the  highest  order. 

Be  it  remembered  that,  on  the  dinner-table,  a  few  small  plants  of  graceful 
habit,  nicely  arranged,  will  give  more  thorough  satisfaction  than  the  unmeaning 
masses  that  are  often  jumbled  together. — G.  Westland,  Withy  Court  Gardens. 


PANDANUS  VEITCHII. 


A>jN  the  genus  of  Screw  Pines,  which  botanists  call  Pandanus,  are  included 
vju  many  species  of  remarkably  ornamental  aspect.  They  have,  as  the  name 
<tpS)  imports,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Pine-apple,  but  vary  considerably 
Y  amongst  themselves  as  to  size,  colour,  breadth  of  foliage,  &c.  The  plant, 
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of  which  we  here  present  a  figure,  is  one  of  the  broader-leaved  sorts.  It  has 
been  frequently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  whose 
recent  Catalogue  we  extract  the  following  particulars  respecting  it : — 

“This  magnificent  Pandanus  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch 
during  his  journey  through  the  South-Sea  Islands,  from  whence  he  brought  so 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  plants.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  plants 
we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  public,  and  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it  as  being  very  far  superior,  either  as  an  exhibition  plant  or  for 
decoration  to  any  other  Pandanus  yet  known. 

“  The  leaves  are  slightly  serrated,  of  a  light  green  colour,  beautifully  striped 
with  broad  bands  and  lines  of  pure  white.  They  average  2  ft.  in  length,  by 
3-in.  in  width,  growing  erect  from  the  stem,  but  towards  the  end  gracefully 
curving,  thus  giving  the  plants  a  most  elegant  appearance,  and  showing  itself  to 
be  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  as  well  as  in  colouring. 

“  It  has  been  exhibited  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  at  the 
leading  London  and  country  exhibitions,  where  it  has  always  received  the  highest 
awards,  and  been  universally  admired.” 

Not  one  word  too  much  is  here  said  in  its  praise,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Westland  (at  page  176)  points  out  another  use  to  which  such  subjects  may 
be  devoted  with  advantage. — T.  M. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  AUGUST. 

HE  heavy  drenching  rains  of  the  past  two  months  have  had  a  very  inj  urious 
effect  on  most  crops,  and  if  we  do  not  get  a  few  weeks’  fine,  hot,  dry  weather 
soon,  the  consequences  will  be  very  serious,  the  prospect  at  the  present 
time  being  anything  but  cheering. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  do  much  lately  in  the  kitchen  garden  besides  plant¬ 
ing  out,  owing  to  the  saturated  state  of  the  soil.  Take  advantage  of  any  fine  dry 
weather  to  hoe  and  stir  up  the  soil  between  growing  crops,  and  all  vacant  ground, 
to  destroy  weeds  which  have  made  head  lately.  Continue  regularly  to  earth-up 
Celery  when  dry ;  also  to  earth-up  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds. 
Potatos  so  far  look  well,  and  are  here  free  from  disease,  but  if  the  weather  continues 
wet  much  longer  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  suffer.  Take  up  all  the  early  kinds 
when  fit  and  dry,  and  store  them  away.  Plant  out  more  Lettuces  and  Endives. 
Sow  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  a  large  breadth  of  Turnips  for  winter  use, 
also  a  good  breadth  of  Prickly  Spinach.  Sow  Cauliflowers  about  the  15th  and 
again  about  the  25th  of  the  month  for  planting  in  frames  and  hand-glasses. 
Sow  some  large  Tripoli  Onions  for  spring  use,  also  some  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy 
Callage  Lettuce  to  stand  over  the  winter. 

The  Pine  plants  for  the  autumn  and  winter  supply  of  fruit  should  now  have 
every  attention  ;  in  general,  they  do  best  in  a  house  by  themselves.  See  that  they 
have  a  nice  genial  bottom-heat,  and  are  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots. 
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while  a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  paths  and 
occasionally  syringing  overhead  in  the  afternoon  when  the  house  is  closed.  Take 
care,  however,  not  to  wet  those  in  flower.  The  plants  for  fruiting  next  spring 
should  now  have  their  final  shift ;  any  young  plants  that  require  it  should  also 
have  a  shift ;  give  abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  permits.  Keep  a  gentle 
fire  in  late  Vineries ,  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  mature  the  wood  ;  give  air  abundantly 
during  the  day,  and  take  care  to  leave  some  on  at  night ;  keep  the  inside  border 
well  watered  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  rather 
dry.  All  Vineries  having  ripe  grapes  should  be  kept  as  dry,  cool,  and  well 
ventilated  as  possible  ;  remove  all  laterals  and  superfluous  shoots.  The  wood  of 
the  early-forced  Peaches  should  now  be  thoroughly  ripened  ;  keep  the  inside 
borders  moderately  moist,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  as  long  as 
possible  ;  an  occasional  syringing  will  do  them  good.  When  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered  in  the  late  houses,  pay  every  necessary  attention  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  The  second  crop  of  Figs  will  now  be  approaching  maturity  ;  continue  to 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
when  it  should  be  given  more  sparingly ;  syringe  the  trees  occasionally,  and  give 
air  abundantly.  The  Strawberry  plants  intended  for  forcing  next  season  should 
immediately  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  ;  and,  as  much  of  the  success  in 
forcing  depends  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  plants  at  this  season,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  get  strong,  vigorous  plants,  with  well-formed  ripened  crowns.  Look 
frequently  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons ,  and  stop  or  remove  laterals,  and  crowded 
and  decaying  leaves.  Do  not  let  Cucumber  plants  bear  too  many  fruit  at  a  time  ; 
be  careful  in  watering  melons,  especially  should  the  weather  be  showery ; 
endeavour  to  keep  up  a  nice  bottom-heat  by  linings. 

Regulate,  train,  and  otherwise  arrange  the  summer  shoots  of  all  fruit  trees  as 
recommended  last  month.  Look  frequently  over  Peach ,  Nectarine ,  and  Apricot 
trees,  stop  or  remove  all  shoots  not  wanted  another  season,  and  carefully 
nail  in  the  young  wood.  Pay  every  possible  attention  to  the  trees  now,  so  as 
if  possible  to  get  the  wood  ripened,  which  will  be  no  easy  matter  this  season,  after 
the  very  unfavourable  weather  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  Attend  to 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  Protect  all  ripe  fruit  with  hexagon 
netting,  and  continue  to  make  fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries ,  an  easy  matter 
this  season,  there  being  an  abundance  of  fine  runners. 

Most  of  the  strong-growing  kinds  of  Hard-wooded  plants  should  now  have 
full  exposure,  so  that  the  wood  may  get  well  ripened,  which  will  cause  them  to 
flower  freely  next  season.  Proceed  with  the  shifting  of  all  plants  that  require 
it,  and  guard  carefully  against  too  much  wet.  The  more  delicate  tender  kinds 
likely  to  suffer  from  heavy  rains,  should  be  returned  to  the  house.  Attend 
regularly  to  the  training  and  tying-out  of  the  specimens.  Heaths  and  other 
hard-'wooded  plants  in  pits  and  frames  should  have  all  the  air  possible.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  for  late  blooming  will  now  require  constant  attention  in  training, 
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tying-out,  watering,  &c.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots  they 
are  intended  to  flower  in ;  they  should  have  a  rich  compost,  and  when  the  pots 
get  pretty  full  of  roots  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  cold,  dry  weather  after  planting,  and  the  continued  heavy  rains  of  late, 
Bedding  plants  are  looking  well  at  present.  We  only  want  a  little  warm,  dry, 
sunny  weather,  and  then  flower-gardens  would  appear  exceedingly  fresh  and  gay. 
Constant  attention  will  now  be  required  in  tying  up  all  tall-growing  plants,  as 
Hollyhocks ,  Dahlias ,  Salvias ,  Phloxes ,  &c.,  also  creeping  plants  of  all  kinds.  Look 
frequently  over  the  bedding  plants,  and  pick  off  all  old  flower-stems  and  decaying 
leaves,  and  stir  the  soil  between  them  with  a  hoe.  Carnations  should  be  layered 
this  month.  Put  in  cuttings  of  such  biennial  and  perennial  plants  as  Pentstemons , 
Phloxes ,  Antirrhinums ,  Pansies ,  &c.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  should 
be  put  in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  without  disfiguring  the  plants.  They  will 
root  freely  in  a  south  border,  if  the  soil  be  properly  prepared  for  them.  Poses 
have  been  a  little  late  in  flowering  this  season,  but  they  have  been  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  plants  are  in  great  vigour  ;  they  are  free  from  mildew  and  aphis. 
Continue  to  bud  as  the  stocks  are  fit.  Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  to  mow 
lawns  with  the  horse-machine  ;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do  it  properly  when 
the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture.  Sweep  and  roll  walks  frequently. — M.  Saul, 
Stourton. 


ON  WAX  AND  MILDEW  UPON  PLANTS. 

HE  young  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  plants  are  either  varnished  with  wax, 
or  covered  with  a  wax-like  powder,  as  a  protection  from  climatal  injuries  ; 
but  neither  will  fence  off  mildew.  In  fact,  these  protecting  materials  seem 
^(5*  rather  to  afford  nutriment  for  the  parasite  fungus.  Though  strange,  this 
may,  nevertheless,  be  true,  for  when  the  waxen  varnish  is  rubbed  off  the  green 
shoots,  leaves,  or  fruit  with  a  wet  finger,  mildew  will  not  attack  or  grow  upon 
those  parts,  though  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  affected  by  it ;  and  if  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  is  employed  about  the  mildewed  spots,  the  parasite  ceases  to  extend  or 
grow.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  observing  my  father 
rubbing  with  his  wet  finger  the  embryo  specks  of  mildew  upon  his  peaches,  by 
which  means  the  fruit  was  saved,  or,  at  least,  suffered  but  little  injury. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  mildew  in  the  embryo  state,  and  not 
after  the  pest  is  in  full  growth.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  reference  to 
the  means  of  checking  this  malady,  especially  on  vines  ;  but  the  best  remedies, 
when  unskilfully  applied,  often  end  in  mischief.  Thus,  when  the  bloom,  or  fine 
powder,  is  rubbed  off  the  leaves  and  young  fruit,  that  natural  protection  against 
damp  is  never  renewed,  but  the  moisture  hangs  upon  those  parts,  while  it  glides 
off  like  water  from  a  duck,  from  the  parts  where  the  bloom  is  intact. 

There  is  a  coarser  kind  of  powder  formed  on  some  plants,  and  which  floats  in 
water, — for  example,  that  on  the  Auricula  and  the  Golden  Fern.  This  seems 
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analogous  to  tlie  powdery  substance  on  the  feathers  of  some  kinds  of  land  birds. 
I  first  observed  that  powder  among  the  feathers  of  a  hawk  while  preparing  it  for 
stuffing  ;  and  an  Abyssinian  traveller,  I  think  Bruce,  noticed  a  similar  occurrence 
in  the  case  of  a  large  eagle  which  he  had  shot,  and  “  upon  laying  hold  of  which 
lie  found  his  hands  covered  and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.  The  feathers 
of  the  back  also  produced  dust  of  the  same  colour  as  themselves.  This  powdery 
matter  was  not  in  small  quantity,  for  upon  striking  the  bird  it  flew  off  in  great 
quantities.”  What  is  the  object  of  this  provision  of  nature  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  ?  In  the  case  of  the  eagle  it  was  supposed  to  be  intended 
as  “  a  defence  against  the  climate  in  favour  of  birds  which  live  in  those  almost 
inaccessible  heights  of  a  country  doomed  even  in  its  lowest  parts,  during  several 
months,  to  excessive  rain.” — J.  Wighton,  Cossey  Parle. 


PROFITABLE  FRUIT  GARDENING. 

S  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  observes  Mr.  Rivers,  in  one  of  his  recent 
Fruit  Catalogues ,  for  persons  with  independent  means  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
and  to  sell  their  produce,  a  few  words  of  instruction  may  not  be  amiss  to 
such  as  take  pleasure  in  fruit  culture,  and  yet  wish  to  derive  some  profit 
from  their  gardens.  The  instructions  offered  are  to  this  effect : — • 

Apples  should  be  grafted  on  the  English  Paradise  stock  (the  French  Paradise 
stock  forms  pretty  trees  for  small  gardens),  and  cultivated  either  as  bushes  or 
pyramids.  They  should  be  planted  four  feet  apart  in  rows,  and  the  central 
space  between  the  rows  may  be  cropped  with  light  crops,  such  as  Onions,  &c., 
for  six,  eight,  or  more  years,  till  the  trees  meet.  Their  pruning  should  be  of  the 
simplest ;  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  every  young  shoot  should  be 
shortened  to  half  its  length,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  all  the  young  shoots 
that  have  put  forth  since  the  June  pruning  should  be  shortened  to  three  leaves. 
In  winter  a  few  autumnal  shoots  will  still  be  found  that  require  pruning,  these 
should  all  be  shortened  to  three  or  four  buds  ;  and  if  the  trees  are  ao-ed  and  a  little 
crowded  with  shoots,  they  should  be  thinned  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  this  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  pruning  for  the  year.  If  the  soil  be  rich,  the  trees  ma}r 
be  planted  six  feet  apart,  or  if  planted  four  feet  apart,  every  alternate  tree 
may  be  removed  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  }rears. 
In  all  cases  the  soil  should  be  solid,  not  dug,  and  if  the  trees  bear  too  pro¬ 
fusely  so  as  to  exhaust  themselves,  some  decomposed  manure — about  five  bushels 
to  twenty-five  square  yards — should  be  spread  on  the  surface  in  winter  and  left 
there.  Apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  people,  almost  a  necessary  of  life. 

Cherries  of  the  Duke  and  Morello  tribe  may  be  planted  as  bushes  and 
pyramids,  four  feet  apart,  with  advantage  if  grafted  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  The 
Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  unless  double-grafted,  do  not  do  well  as  pyramids 
in  gardens. 

Pears  should  be  grafted  or  budded  on  the  Quince  stock,  otherwise  them 
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growth  is  by  far  too  vigorous ;  they  may  be  planted  as  bushes,  and  nothing  in 
fruit  culture  is  more  beautiful  than  a  Pear  tree  the  size  of  a  Gooseberry  bush  full 
of  large  fruit ;  four  feet  apart  for  bushes,  and  six  feet  apart  for  pyramids,  will  be 
perfect  culture. 

Plums. — Next  to  the  apple,  the  Plum  is  the  most  valuable  domestic  fruit, 
for  it  may  be  preserved  all  the  winter  without  sugar  or  any  expense,  till  Plums 
are  again  ready.  The  trees  may  be  planted  six  feet  apart,  and  if,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  soils,  they  make  a  vigorous  growth  without  bearing  fruit,  the  trees 
should  be  taken  up  early  in  November  and  replanted  in  the  same  place.  If  large 
trees  are  required,  pyramidal  Plums  may  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  twelve  feet 
apart ;  their  produce  here  by  this  course  is  something  to  wonder  at ;  my  trees  are 
twenty  years  old.  Pruning  in  all  these  cases  must  be  that  recommended  for  Apples. 

In  these  short  and  rough  notes,  I  have  given,  I  trust,  enough  to  guide  those 
who  wish  to  make  their  fruit  gardens  profitable.  The  taste  for  good  fruit  is 
every  year  increasing,  and  it  seems  as  if  there  would  always  be  a  profitable  sale 
for  healthy  fruit.  I  have  only  to  note  that,  in  the  first  week  of  August  1870, 
from  1,000  to  2,000  of  my  Early  Prolific  Plums  could  have  been  sold  in  Covent 
Garden  at  a  remunerative  price  ;  we  had  not  a  full  crop,  but  a  few  hundreds  of 
baskets  sent  up  made  me  wish  for  more. 

A  few  words  as  to  market-garden  planting  will,  I  think,  do  good,  and  I  give 
them  as  axioms: — Do  not  plant  many  varieties,  but  find  out  by  trial,  f.e., 
planting  several  sorts,  one  tree  of  each  sort,  and  closely  observe  them,  and  if  you 
find  one  or  two  or  three  sorts  more  prolific  than  others,  plant  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  of  such  a  sort.  About  thirty  years  since,  I  found  that  one  tree  of  Louis 
Bonne  Pear  bore  a  crop  when  some  hundreds  of  sorts  failed.  Our  plantation  of 
this  sort  on  Quince  stocks,  for  fruit  for  market,  is  now  5,000  trees.  And  again,  my 
Early  Rivers  or  Early  Prolific  Plum  is  so  popular,  that  our  plantation  of  bearing 
pyramids  is  now  nearly  5,000.  Of  new  Pears  for  market,  Madame  Trevve  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  most  excellent  Pear ;  Bearre  de  l’Assomption  is  large  and  good  ; 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice 
are  good  market  Pears.  .  Of  Plums,  Prince  Engelbert,  Belgian  Purple,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Angelina  Burdett,  Early  Orleans,  and  Belle  de  Septembre  may 
be  planted  as  pyramids  six  feet  apart  with  great  advantage.  I  ought  to  mention 
here,  that  my  plantation  of  Apple  trees  three  feet  apart  is  now  ten  years  old  and 
in  full  bearing,  as  are  my  Louise  Bonne  Pears,  five  years  old,  also  three  feet  apart. 


SOILS  FOR  POT  PLANTS.— No.  I. 

fffp-EW  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  or  more 
dllir  conducive  to  success,  than  the  proper  selection,  harvesting,  and  prepara- 

Wtion  of  soils.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  an  abstract 
■  of  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  whose  name 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  : — 
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The  kinds  of  soils  required  may  be  comprised  under  the  general  terms  of  Peat, 
Loam,  and  Leaf-mould.  These,  however,  are  of  various  qualities.  Taking  Peat- 
earth  first,  there  is  the  strong  hard  peat  of  Wimbledon  and  Wanstead — harsh 
uninviting  stuff,  but  still  admirable  for  the  growth  of  Ixorcis ,  Boronicis ,  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants.  Then  there  is  the  soft  peat  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Worcestershire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  differing  in  quality  and  suitability  for  plant 
growth,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  high  or  low  situations,  and  be  wet  or  dry  at 
the  time  of  collecting.  Wet  or  sour  it  should  never  be  ;  if  it  should  be  wet,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  rid  it  of  all  superfluous  moisture  before  it  is  used 
for  plants.  As  a  rule  the  best,  most  healthy,  and  most  suitable  peat  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  finer  kinds  of  heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  is  that 
which  is  collected  from  upland  situations,  and  is  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
wild  heather.  This  herbage  should  be  burnt  before  the  turf  is  cut  for  stacking, 
which  will  both  destroy  surface  weeds,  and  by  charring  the  rude  growth  will 
deposit  upon  the  surface  a  portion  of  the  salts  necessary  to  build  up  the  fabric 
of  the  plants.  I  once  had  a  few  loads  of  this  charred  peat  from  Wimbledon,  and 
when  it  had  been  minutely  broken  up  and  exposed  for  some  weeks  before  using,  the 
more  difficult  kinds  of  heaths  grew  in  it  with  a  luxuriance  which  I  have  never  seen  . 
surpassed. 

The  best  kind  of  peat  for  general  purposes  is  that  which  may  be  procured  from 
Mr.  Epps,  and  which  may  be  described  as  pure  vegetable  matter,  so  well  aerated 
as  to  be  in  the  condition  most  suitable  for  plant  cultivation.  The]  plant-lover’s 
interest  in  his  soils  is  not  less  marked  than  that  of  the  stud-groom  in  his  corn, 
or  the  chef  cle  cuisine  in  the  meats  which  he  has  to  prepare  for  table  ;  and  with¬ 
out  this  feeling  there  is  no  superior  cultivation.  In  collecting  peat  it  should  be 
cut  in  turves  12  in.  to  18  in.  square,  and  just  the  thickness  of  the  active  vegetable 
matter,  which  may  be  one,  two,  or  more  inches,  according  to  the  site  from  which 
it  is  taken.  Low-lying  peat  may  often  be  cut  6  in.  thick,  being  generally  the 
debris  of  moss  leaves  and  coarser  vegetation  ;  but,  whatever  the  thickness,  it 
must  be  cut  so  as  to  avoid  the  inert  subsoil.  The  turves  should  be  stacked 
up  in  narrow  ridges,  say  two  turves  wide,  so  that  the  air  and  frosts,  but 
not  the  rains  of  winter,  may  get  through  them.  If  the  quality  should  be  very 
harsh  or  wet,  then  place  a  few  stakes  or  some  rough  wood  between  each  la}’ er  of 
turves,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  ridge.  It  is  always 
wise  to  have  a  stack  of  upland  peat  for  the  more  difficult  plants,  and  another  of 
soft  peat  for  general  purposes,  such  as  growing  soft-wooded  heaths,  Epacris ,  and 
Azaleas ,  and  for  mixing  when  the  upland  peat  requires  to  be  enriched.  I 
never  use  the  sandy  under-surface  which  may  be  found  upon  some  peat ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  do  not  avoid  it  in  cutting,  it  is  removed  before  the  peat  is 
carted  from  the  ground.  Of  course  much  of  the  success  of  cultivation  depends 
upon  the  mechanical  action  of  the  compost  employed ;  but  in  the  case  of  peat, 
always  select  it  as  free  from  extraneous  matter  as  possible,  break  it  down  so  that 
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the  whole  will  pass  through  a  sieve  with  an  inch  mesh,  and  then  secure  its 
mechanical  action  by  the  addition  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  potsherds  broken 
sufficiently  small  for  the  purpose — these  being  so  intimately  incorporated 
through  the  mass  as  to  render  the  solidifying  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  almost 
impossible. 

With  the  soil  so  prepared,  if  in  proper  state  as  to  moisture  at  the  time  of  using, 
it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  firm.  Some  peats  are  so  poor  as  to  require  to  be 
enriched.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  do  to  add  solid  manure  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  the  turves  of  peat,  after  they  are  collected,  may  be  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  fermenting  dung  and  covered  down  for  a  few  days  for  the  steam  to  pass 
through,  or  a  lining  of  hot  dung  may  be  applied  after  the  turves  are  ridged  up. 
In  either  case,  the  peat  should  not  be  used  until  it  has  been  broken  up  and 
exposed  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  grosser  portions  to  pass  off.  In  this  way 
peat  may  be  very  much  enriched — a  desirable  quality  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
free-rooting  plants. — W.  P.  A. 


ON  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  IV. 

'LASS  5  :  “  Zonals.”  At  least  so  it  stands  on  my  proposed  formula  of 
classification  (p.  15)  ;  but  so  distinct  from  those  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  and  objects  for  which  the 
Variegated-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  cultivated,  not  only  as  regards  the 
points  aimed  at  in  raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  the  mode  of  culture 
throughout  all  their  stages,  but  also  as  regards  their  ultimate  position — in  fact, 
so  widely  distinct  are  they  in  every  respect,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  considered  them  as  forming  a  distinct  section,  sub¬ 
dividing  it  into  five  classes,  viz  : — 1,  Golden  Tricolors  ;  2,  Silver  Tricolors  ;  3, 
Golden  and  Bronze  Bicolors  ;  4,  Silver  Bicolors  ;  5,  Golden  Selfs. 

While  the  flowering  section  of  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  attracted  but  little 
attention  for  a  very  long  period,  and  consequently  made  but  little  or  no  progress,  the 
introduction  of  the  coloured-leaved  varieties  produced  a  complete  furor  throughout 
not  only  the  floricultural,  but  I  may  also  say,  the  general  world  ;  to  which  I 
conclude  is  due  the  rapid  strides  and  wonderfully  striking  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  in  this  beautiful  section  of  the  family  in  so  short  a  time.  For 
so  recent  is  their  origin,  that  it  is  but  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that  the  well-known 
and  popular  Mrs.  Pollock  appeared,  which  variety  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  of  this  section.  I  am  aware  that  a  correspondent  writing  from  Deptford 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  under  the  signature 
of  u  M.,”  spoke  of  a  golden  tricolor  called  “  Rainbow,”  which,  he  says,  was  raised 
(there)  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Baskett,  and  from  which  he  stated 
a  silver  tricolor  sported,  thereby  claiming  alike  an  earlier  date  of  origin,  as  well 
as  to  be  the  originator  of  the  tricolored  varieties  ;  but  I  never  before  or  since 
heard  of  any  such  variety,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Grieve,  whom  I  consider 
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may  truly  be  called  the  father  of  this  section,  ever  saw  or  heard  of  it,  and  most 
certainly  he  never  used  it  in  the  production  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  or  any  of  those  very 
fine  varieties  which  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  have  sent  out  for  him,  for 
in  his  little  work  on  Variegated  Pelargoniums  he  gives  us  the  history  and 
pedigree  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  of  the  almost  as  well-known  silver  tricolor  Italia 
Unita.  According  to  this  history,  the  authenticity  of  which  will  not,  I  presume, 
be  disputed,  Mrs.  Pollock  is  descended  from  Golden  Chain,  and  Italia  Unita  from 
Flower  of  the  Day.  Mrs.  Pollock  was,  it  appears,  produced  in  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  its  parents  being  Golden  Pheasant  and  Emperor  -of  the  French,  both  seedlings- 
of  Mr.  Grieve’s  raising. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  the  production  of  variegates  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  skilful  manipulation  of  Mr.  Grieve,  but  thousands  of  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional  florists  have  tried  their  hands  at  assisting  nature  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  novelties,  until  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  and  splendour 
which  many  think  cannot  be  surpassed.  Seeing,  however,  what  has  been  done  in 
so  short  a  period,  it  would  be  hazardous  and  bold  to  predict  that  no  further  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made,  and  dogmatically  to  affirm  that  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the 
golden  tricolor  has  been  attained.  I  would  rather  anticipate  a  still  more  glorious 
future  for  my  idols,  and  gild  them  in  my  imagination  with  yet  brighter  gold, 
adding  to  the  gorgeousness  of  their  scarlet,  and  converting  the  black  into  brilliant 
purple. 

As  variety  is  always  pleasing,  in  making  a  collection,  say,  for  conservatory 
decoration,  I  should  select  some  with  broad,  others  with  narrow  edges  ;  some 
with  broad,  others  with  narrow  zones ;  some  in  which  the  red,  others  in  which 
the  black  predominates  in  the  zone  ;  some  with  well  rounded,  others  with  van- 
dyked  leaves.  Were  I  asked  to  give  my  idea  of  a  perfect  tricolor,  I  should 
say  that  as  to  the  plant  itself,  it  should  be  robust  in  constitution,  free  in  growth, 
short-jointed,  and  branching  in  habit.  The  individual  leaves  should  be  circular 
in  outline,  stout  in  texture,  and  with  a  perfectly  smooth,  but  somewhat  convex 
surface,  about  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  watch-glass  ;  the  margin  should  be 
of  a  medium  width,  clear  and  distinct  in  colour  ;  the  zone  circular  and  clean-cut, 
not  running  or  fading  at  the  edge ;  and  the  centre  circular,  and  of  a  dark  bluish- 
green  colour.  The  proportions  of  margin,  zone,  and  green  colour  in  a  leaf  of 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  I  should  put  as  follows  : — The  margin 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide,  the  zone  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  centre 
rather  more  than  one  and  half  inches  in  diameter,  a  diameter  not  too  great 
if  we  would  secure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  The  red  in  the  zone 
should  be  bright,  clear,  and  intense,  and  the  dark  part  should  be  as  near  a 
jet-black  as  possible,  and  sharply  defined  ;  it  should  on  no  account  run  through 
to  the  margin. 

At  present  I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  variety  that  combines  all  these 
requisites,  and  that  might  be  considered  a  model  or  perfect  variet}r.  I  could 
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mention  a  number  of  really  splendid  things  in  this  section,  all  of  which  have 
many  of  the  points  necessary  to  constitute  a  “  first  class  for  instance,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Achievement,  Hovvarth  Ashton,  Jetty  Lacy,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Mr. 
Rutter,  Peter  Grieve,  Mrs.  Grieve,  Mrs.  Headly,  Plutarch,  Ealing  Rival,  Mrs. 
Dunnett,  Sophia  Cusack,  Moonstone,  Resplendent,  L’Empereur,  and  Queen 
Victoria  (which  has  the  best  formed  leaf  of  any)  ;  nor  must  Lady  Cullum  be 
forgotten,  for  I  lately  saw  it  exhibited  with  colours  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
brilliant  as  those  of  any  of  the  newer  varieties ;  but  no  one  of  these  combines  all 
the  points  which  I  have  enumerated  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  tricolor, 
and  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  say  which  of  them  approaches  nearest  to 
my  ideal  model.* 

All  the  above-named  are  magnificent  varieties,  and  in  fact  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  connoisseur  or  the  cross-breeder  for  novelties  in  the  tricolor 
tribe  ;  and  to  whom  I  would  say — Heed  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
that  we  shall  make  no  further  advance,  for  I  believe  by  steady  and  systematic 
labour  and  perseverance  it  is  yet  possible  to  improve  very  considerably  upon  the 
best  we  have  obtained.  I  believe  that  we  shall  certainly  attain  a  more  perfect 
and  distinct  yellow  margin,  with  a  more  intense  and  vivid  red,  and  a  deeper 
black  in  the  zone,  and  these  in  combination,  too,  with  more  perfectly  circular 
outlines  in  the  leaf  and  its  markings. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  proper  time  for  showing 
tricolors ;  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  several 
times  refused  to  award  certificates  to  very  meritorious  plants,  because  shown  in 
the  early  spring ;  and  even  now  I  believe  no  decided  rule  has  been  made  or 
understanding  arrived  at  by  the  Committee.  On  this  point,  therefore,  I  think  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  one  or  two  words. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  difference  of  opinion  arises  entirely  from  mixing  up 
two  very  distinct  questions.  The  fact  is  that  tricolors,  like  those  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sections  :  1,  those  useful 
and  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration  ;  and,  2,  those  useful  and  adapted 
for  bedding.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  these  sections  must  be  judged  on  totally 
different  principles,  and  under  a  totally  different  state  of  circumstances.  For 
instance,  the  plants  in  the  first  section  might  be  shown  at  any  time,  though  in 
my  opinion  preferably  in  winter  and  early  spring,  for  not  only  are  the  greater 
number  of  these  plants  then  in  the  finest  possible  colour,  but  they  are  then  most 
useful  as  ornamental  additions  in  the  conservatory  ;  whereas  the  plants  in  the 
second  section  ought  not  to  be  adjudicated  upon  until  July  or  August,  nor  until 
the  plants  have  been  in  a  bed  in  the  open  air  for  at  least  six  weeks.  To  prevent 
the  misuse  of  certificates,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add  after  u  first-class  certificate  ” 
the  words  “  as  a  bedding-plant,”  or  u  as  a  conservatory  plant,”  as  the  case  might 
be. — John  Denny,  Stoke  Newington. 


*  Pearson's  Lady  Manners  comes  very  near  it. — Ed. 
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NE  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  orchidaceous  epiphytes  to  be  seen  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  a  fine  plant  of  this 
®  noble  species  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough,  at  Grimston  Park, 
Yorkshire.  It  was  also  recently  shown  in  fine  condition  by  M.  Linden  of 


Brussels,  but  the  first  specimen  exhibited  in  this  country  came  from  Lord 
Londesborough’s  collection  some  two  or  three  years  since.  Whether  in  regard 
to  its  long  scandent  panicle,  to  the  size  of  its  unusually  regular  and  leathery 
flowers,  or  their  peculiar  and,  as  it  would  seem,  variable  colour,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
most  remarkable  orchid.  The  colours  differ  considerably  in  different  plants  ;  in 
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some,  the  whole  flower,  except  the  lip,  is  of  a  clear  yellow,  while  in  others  the 
sepals  are  dashed  over  by  a  peculiar  olive  tint,  which  is  variable  in  intensity  in 
different  examples.  The  symmetry  of  form  given  to  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  by 
the  equality  of  size  and  regularity  of  position  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  is  by  no 
means  a  usual  feature  in  the  Orchid  family,  wherein  grotesque  irregularity  is 
all  but  universal. 

This  fine  and  massive-flowered  species — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus 
— is  of  free-blooming  habit,  and  produces  ovate  furrowed  pseudobulbs,  having  at 
their  apex  a  pair  of  light  green  leaves.  The  scape,  which  is  produced  from  the 
side  of  the  young  growth,  is  of  a  climbing  habit,  and  sometimes  reaches  from 
8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  fully  3  in.  across,  and  have  sepals  of  a 
rich  olive-tinted  yellow,  petals  of  a  clear  yellow,  and  a  small,  hastate,  reddish- 
purple  lip,  with  very  prominent  white  crests,  which  have  a  central  keel  extended 
into  a  tooth  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  two  larger  reversed  teeth  on  either 
side.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  the  summer  months,  and  last  several 
weeks  in  beauty. 

This  plant  should  be  grown  in  the  cool  house  along  with  Odontoglossums ,  and 
thrives  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  pot.  If  grown  in  a  pot,  perfect  drainage  is 
necessary,  together  with  a  soil  of  fibrous  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  sphagnum 
moss  ;  and  the  pot  must  not  be  too  large,  as  over-potting  is  dangerous.  If  planted 
on  a  block,  the  roots  must  be  covered  with  sphagnum  moss,  and  the  block  must 
be  suspended  from  the  roof  ;  but  when  treated  in  this  way,  more  water  is  required, 
especially  during  the  growing  season.  After  the  growth  is  completed,  less  water 
will  suffice,  but  the  pseudobulbs  must  never  be  allowed  to  shrivel. — M. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER-SHOWS. 


AqF  the  golden-edged  Thyme  ( Thymus  citriodorus  aureo-marginatus)  shown 
by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  June  21,  and  awarded  a  F.C.C.,  will  but  stand  exposure 
to  the  weather,  it  will  become  a  charming  garden  plant,  and  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  golden-leaved  variety  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son  ;  of  the  two,  I  think  the  former  decidedly  the  best,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  many  of  our  ordinary  plants  sport  into  golden-leaved  or  variegated 
types.  After  slumbering  for  a  time,  the  Pink  appears  to  be  asserting  itself,  for 
at  this  meeting  Godfrey  (f.c.c.),  heavily  and  handsomely  laced  with  purple  ;  and 
at  the  meeting  on  July  5,  Dr.  Masters  (f.c.c.),  and  Shirley  Hihberd  (f.c.c.),  both 
very  large,  the  former  broadly  and  evenly  laced  with  rose,  shaded  with  darker  rose, 
the  latter,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  but  not  so  deep  in  colour,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  0.  Turner.  The  size  and  substance  of  the  two  last  named  were  something 
remarkable.  Large-flowered  Pelargoniums ,  Prelate  (f.c.c.),  and  Pompey  (f.c.c.), 
were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer,andin  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  certificated  flowers  of  this  division,  shall  be  presently  described  in 
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a  separate  paper.  Bedding  Pelargonium ,  The  Bride  (f.o.c.),  one  of  the  variegated 
section,  the  leaves  edged  with  white,  and  bearing  white  flowers,  came  from  Mr. 
Prestridge,  Uxbridge.  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited 
two  pots  of  their  new  white-flowered  Lohelici  Purity ,  a  true  white  variety  of 
L.  speciosa,  without  a  tint  of  blue  on  the  flowers ;  these  were  passed  over  on 
this  occasion,  because  it  was  considered  that  the  plants  had  been  grown  under  glass  ; 
but  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  July  19,  it  was  again 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  and  0.  Lee,  and  awarded  F.C.C.,  the  plants  having  been  grown 
in  the  open  air.  It  was  as  pure  in  colour  and  as  fine  as  when  grown  under  glass, 
and  this  variety  gives  what  has  long  been  wanted,  a  first-class  and  reliable  white 
bedding  Lobelia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Nottingham,  on 
June  27th,  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  received  awards  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Lilies,  all  of  which  were  of  a  very  interesting  character  :  — 
L.  puberulum  of  Torrey  (f.c.c.),  pale  orange,  the  petals  deeply  tipped  with 
brownish-orange,  and  profusely  spotted  with  small  dark  spots  ;  L.  californicum 
(f.c.c.),  of  the  same  type,  but  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  much  more  deeply  and 
heavily  tipped,  red  in  this  instance  taking  the  place  of  the  brown,  the  centre 
marked  with  large  dark  spots ;  this  was  a  fine  and  handsome  form  ;  L.  canadense 
jlavum  (f.c.c.),  pale  orange,  much  spotted  with  dark  about  the  centre  ;  and  L. 
pendulijlorum  (f.c.c.),  the  tips  reddish  orange,  with  pale  orange  centre,  profusely 
spotted  with  dark.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  0.  Turner  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  fine  show  Pelargoniums  : — Charlemagne ,  Zephyr ,  Pompey,  Ccesar ,  and 
Achievement. 

In  addition  to  the  flowers  already  noticed  as  having  received  awards  on  July 
5th,  the  following  were  also  so  distinguished  by  the  Floral  Committee  : — Linum  sal- 
soloides^ f.c.c.),  the  flowers  blush  white,  with  dark  centre,  and  very  dwarf  in  growth ; 
and  Lithospermum  petrceum  (f.c.c.),  with  long  tube-shaped  blue  flowers  ;  both  very 
free  of  bloom ;  these  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York.  Petunia  Coquette 
(f.c.c.),  white,  edged  with  bright  rosy  purple,  and  with  some  rosy  purple  petals 
issuing  from  the  centre  of.  the  flowers,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  who  had  also  Pelargonium  Enterprise  (s.c.c.),  a  free-blooming  forcing 
kind,  the  flowers  white,  heavily  blotched  with  dark,  and  the  edges  much  fringed. 
Lobelia  Erinus  Omen  (s.c.c.),  rosy  lilac,  with  large  white  centre,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  William  Bull.  Agave  Verschaffeltii  variegata  (f.c.c.),  from  J.  F.  Peacock, 
Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  must  be  noted  for  the  handsome  variega¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  a  golden  band  down  the  centre  of  the  leaves. 

xVt  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  19,  f.c.c.  were 
accorded  to  the  following  handsome  Agaves ,  shown  by  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelti 
Ghent : — A.  elegantissima ,  A.  species  nova ,  A.  Regelii  macrodonta ,  and  A.  Mescal 
foliis  striatis.  Lobelias  Brilliant  (f.c.c.),  rich  shaded  blue,  the  flowers  large  and 
showy,  the  habit  dwarf  and  compact ;  Celestial  Blue  (f.c.c.),  clear  azure  blue. 
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very  free-blooming,  dense  dwarf  habit,  one  of  the  useful  pumila  section  ;  and 
Purple  Prince  (f.c.c.),  deep  purplish  rose,  with  small  white  centre,  came  from 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  together  with  Ivory  Pearl ,  ivory  white ; 
Charming,  bold  white  centre,  and  edging  of  pale  blue  ;  and  Sunset ,  reddish  lilac, 
distinct  and  novel.  Some  promising  seedling  Picotees  were  staged  by  that  veteran 
raiser,  Mr.  Norman,  Woolwich : — Mrs.  Brown  (f.c.c.),  a  light  red-edged 
flower,  of  good  substance  and  petal ;  and  Morning  Star  (f.c.c.),  light,  pale, 
rose-edged,  of  fine  quality,  were  among  the  best.  Lady  Holmes  dale,  William 
Ingleton ,  and  Mr.  Brown  (s.c.c.)  were  of  a  promising  character,  Fuchsia 
Sunray  (f.c.c.),  from  Mr.  T.  Milner,  Bradford,  is  so  distinct  in  character  as  to 
represent  a  variegated  zonal  Pelargonium  type  of  foliage,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
make  a  good  conservatory  plant.  Two  magnificent  new  Poses  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  namely,  Countess  of  Oxford  (f.c.c.),  bright  carmine  red, 
very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form  ;  and  Louis  Van  Houtte  (f.c.c.),  shaded  scarlet 
crimson,  very  fine  and  full  ;  these  must  from  their  fine  properties,  and  distinct 
colours,  be  regarded  as  decided  acquisitions. — R.  D. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  on  June  17,  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Laing  exhibited,  not  for  prizes,  a  varied  stand  of  show  Pansies,  fine  in 
colour,  good  in  shape,  and  of  excellent  substance.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  had  a 
stand  of  their  new  bedding  Violas.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Kerr, 
Glencorse,  for  white  self  Pansy  Mrs.  Shcind ,  and  cream  self  Pansy  Jessie  Cunning - 
ham ;  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  for  three  fancy  Pansies ,  namely,  William 
Paul ,  Mrs.  M*  Lachlan,  and  David  Syme ,  and  for  heckling  Pansy  Whistle  Binkie  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  for  yellow  ground  Pansy  A.  Brodie, 
dark  self  Pansy  Bober  t  Black;  bedding  Violets,  Strict  a  Alhci,  Blue  Beard,  and 
Butterfly  ;  bedding  Pansy  Mauve  Queen.  They  also  had  a  First-Class  Certificate 
for  white  ground  Pansy  Jane  Greive. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


SHE  weather  in  North  Nottinghamshire  has  for  the  last  four  weeks  been  very 
cold,  wet,  and  unsettled,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  general  over  most  of 

fthe  kingdom.  The  promise  of  a  good  fruit  year  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  this  spring,  from  the  abundance  of  blossoms  on  all  sorts  of  fruit 

trees  ;  but  spring  frosts  and  the  drenching  daily  rain  in  the  latter  portion  of  April  have  sadly 
thinned  the  crops.  This  shows  that  daily  heavy  falls  of  rain,  with  little  sunshine  to  dry  the 
pollen,  is  against  the  fruit  setting,  and  is  a  lesson  to  gardeners  to  use  the  syringe  with  caution 
in  hothouses,  both  for  Vines  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  when  in  bloom  in  dull  weather.  The 
rainfall  here  from  the  beginning  of  April  up  to  this  date  (July  .  12)  has  been  as  follows  : — April, 
3*05  in. ;  May,  T73in. ;  June,  3-71  in. ;  July,  2  JO  in. ;  total  rainfall,  10-59  in., — a  greater 
quantity  than  fell  in  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year.  Apricots  here  on  a  wall  covered  with 
glass  lights  when  they  were  in  bloom,  are  crammed  with  fruit,  and  Peaches ,  Nectarines ,  Plums , 
and  Cherries  on  a  permanent  glass-cased  wall  are  likewise  a  full  crop  (see  p.  164).  This  will  come 
to  be  the  great  means  of  extending  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  in  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  no  large  garden  should  be  without  glass  protection  for  them  in  February  and 
March.  Pears  and  Apples  are  in  general  a  very  partial  crop  in  this  district,  having  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  north-east  winds  in  May  legions  of  aphides  and  grubs  to  contend  with  on  tho 
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foliage  and  young  fruit.  Dwarf  bushes  and  pyramids  of  both  Apples  and  Peal’s  here  show 
more  fruit  than  the  trees  on  the  walls.  Both  Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  been  much  in¬ 
fested  with  aphis,  and  the  fruit  is  quite  blackened  on  many  bushes.  Strawberries ,  where  not 
well  watered  last  year,  showed  the  effects  of  the  dry  summer  by  not  producing  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  blossoms  in  the  spring.  Some  early  low-growing  sorts,  such  as  Black  Prince,  Ingram’s 
Prince  of  Wales,  La  Constante,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  are  bearing  abundantly. 
Other  kinds,  as  Marguerite,  Jeyes’  Wonderful,  Coxcomb,  Lucas,  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  and  Dr. 
Hogg,  have  grown  much  to  foliage  and  runners,  and  the  earliest  ripened  fruit  have  rotted  in 
the  beds.  On  the  strong  soil  here  the  British  Queen  always  does  well  in  all  weathers,  and  this 
year  I  have  some  of  my  best  crops  from  that  fine  variety.  In  the  orchards,  Plums  and  Cherries 
have  failed  to  a  great  extent,  but  Damsons  and  some  other  small  late  plums  have  an  average 
crop.  Altogether,  the  present  summer,  as  far  as  it  has  progressed,  is  similar  to  that  of  1860 
for  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  for  the  failure  in  the  fruit  crops. — William  Tillery,  Welbecfc. 

-  2Dhe  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Nottingham  was 

eminently  successful  as  an  exhibition,  being  the  best  and  most  effective  show  held  in 

this  country  since  the  International  of  1866.  It  was  also  a  success  financially. 

The  receipts  at  the  doors  exceeded  £1,900,  and  this,  with  some  £600  for  season  tickets,  made 
a  total  of  £2,507  Is.  2d.  from  visitors  to  the  show.  Such  a  financial  success  was  due  partly  to 
the  splendid  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  exhibition  was 
open,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
horticulture. 

- -  ®he  Royal  National  Tulip  Show ,  held  on  May  26  and  27,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held,  although  the  season  has  been  very 
unfavourable.  Despite  this,  however,  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms 

were  much  above  the  average.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  hon.  secretary,  carried  off  the  champion  prize, 
a  handsome  silver  cup,  with  a  grand  stand  of  12  blooms,  among  which  Ajax ,  Sir  J.  Paxton , 
Rutley’s  Queen,  and  Talisman  were  especially  conspicuous.  The  same  gentleman  also  carried 
off  the  prize  of  three  volumes  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  presented  by  the  proprietors, 
with  a  noble  pair  of  flowers,  Headly’s  Demosthenes  (feathered  bizarre)  and  Willison’s  Sir  J. 
Paxton  (flamed  bizarre).  Willison’s  Sir  J.  Paxton  was  in  fine  style,  and  carried  off  the  premier 
prize  for  the  best  flamed  flower,  Rutley’s  Queen,  which  won  the  feathered  premier  prize,  was 
an  equally  noble  flower.  The  grand  pair,  Ajax  and  Talisman,  raised  by  Dr.  Hardy,  of  War¬ 
rington,  were  very  fine.  Lea’s  Industry  and  Mrs.  Lea  were  very  good  ;  as  also  were  Stored s 
Dr.  Hardy  and  Orion,  Headly’s  Sarah  Headly,  Adonis,  and  Demosthenes ;  Ashmole’s  Garibaldi 
and  Lord  Byron.  The  usual  old  standard  favourites,  as  Aglaia,  Heroine,  Bacchus,  Walker’s 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Royal  Sovereign,  &c.,  were  shown  frequently  and  in  fine  condition. 
Among  the  newer  and  more  promising  flowers  were  Slater’s  John  Peacock,  Martin’s  117  (both 
feathered  byblomens),  Rachel  (feathered  rose),  Henry  Steward  (feathered  bizarre),  Martin’s 
101  (feathered  byblomen),  Mrs.  Jackson  and  John  Linton.  Several  very  promising  seedlings 
were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barlow,  Willison,  Jackson,  Burnett,  Hague,  Lea,  and  others. 
There  were  33  winners  of  prizes,  above  40  competitors,  and  66  subscribers.  After  the  judging 
43  members  dined  together,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hardy,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  next  year’s  meeting  should  be  held  at  Manchester. 

-  ££he  surplus  subscriptions  to  the  Rivers  Testimonial ,  after  securing 

the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bivers — which  was  the  form  of  memorial  proposed, 

and  which  has  been  made  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library,  and  hung 

in  the  council-room  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — has  been  added  to  the  funded  stock 
of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution.  The  sum  thus  invested  amounted  to  £50. 

-  £The  Bev.  W.  Kingsley  recently  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Scientific  Committee  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  Early  Maturation 
of  Seedling  Fruit  Trees ,  of  which  we  make  an  abstract : — 44  Everyone  knows  how 

very  long  is  the  time  between  sowing  tho  seed  of  a  fruit  tree  and  getting  fruit  from  it,  so  that 
few  men  of  50  years  of  life  have  the  courage  to  prop.agate  seedlings.  I  believe  the  time  may  be 
shortened  most  materially.  In  expei’imenting  upon  a  set  of  seedling  Peaches,  some  were 
allowed  to  grow  wild,  some  steadily  pinched-in,  some  cut-in  closely  and  pinched,  and  some 
trained  as  single  rods ;  all  these  last  fruited  as  soon  as  the  shoot  got  beyond  the  thorny  part  of 
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the  stem.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  get  beyond  this  part  of  the 
growth  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  young  seedling 
to  a  single  upright  shoot,  and  then  using  the  point  of  that  shoot  as  a  scion  on  a  strong  stock. 
The  shoot  from  this  scion  is  to  be  again  trained  at  full  length,  and  its  point  again  used  as  a 
scion.  In  this  way  a  shoot  may  be  got  having  buds  20  feet  or  more  from  the  root  in  a  couple  of 
years.  The  old  seedling  trees  may  thus  be  grafted  with  the  scions  from  themselves,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  graft  them  in  their  third  year  with  a  scion  taken  from  an  intermediate 
grafted  tree.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  leader  to  be  used  as  a  scion  by  the  end  of  August 
to  ensure  its  ripening,  but  this  will  not  seriously  affect  its  nature.  I  can  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  success  of  the  process  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Oranges,  and  some  Plums  ;  Pears 
and  Apples  I  have  not  yet  tried.  But  I  may  also  mention  that  I  have  in  this  way  got  over  the 
difficulty  with  thorny  Pear  trees.  The  trees  that  I  could  not  get  to  fruit  had  been  grafted 
with  scions  taken  off  too  near  the  root,  the  sorts  being  new  ones.  By  selecting  the  scion  near 
the  root,  or  far  from  it,  a  grafted  tree  would  be  produced  that  would  bear  only  after  a  long 
interval  or  quickly,  according  to  the  gardener’s  will.  At  any  rate,  what  has  been  said  shows 
the  importance  of  choosing  the  points  of  leading  shoots  as  the  scions  for  forming  dwarf  trees.” 

-  good  mode  of  Distributing  Liquid  Insecticides  has  hitherto  been  a 

desideratum,  as  the  process  of  dipping  was  not  always  convenient  even  when 

desirable,  and  syringing  was  extravagant.  The  Horticultural  Vaporizer ,  invented 

by  Messrs.  Parr  and  Atherton,  Nottingham,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  the  vaporizer  used  at  the 
toilet  for  the  dispersion  of  scented  liquids,  adapted 
for  horticultural  use,  will  diffuse  any  kind  of  liquid 
over  plants  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  fine  spray, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  them, 
without  ruffling  or  disturbing  the  most  delicate 
flower  or  foliage.  It  is  said  that  a  table-spoonful 
applied  by  the  Vaporizer  is  equal'  to  a  pint  applied 
by  means  of  a  sponge,  or  the  ordinary  methods  in 
use.  The  Vaporizer  may  be  used  by  blowing,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  or,  if  preferred,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  fastened  by  indiarubber  tubing  to  the 
mouth-piece. 

■ - -  @The  following  recipes  for  making  Medlar  Jelly  have  recently  been 

printed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle: — 1.  Take  Medlars,  when  they  are  quite  ripe, 

wash  them,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 

cover  them  ;  let  them  simmer  till  they  have  become  a  pulp,  then  strain  them  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  and  to  every,  pint  of  liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  an  hour 
and  a  half.  2.  When  the  Medlars  are  quite  ripe,  bruise  them  and  put  them  in  a  large  stew- 
pan  ;  cover  with  water,  and  boil  half  an  hour ;  then  strain  through  a  flannel  bag ;  to  a  pint  of 
juice  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar;  boil  the  juice  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  put  in  the  sugar  and  boil  it  25  minutes.  3.  Put  the  Medlars  in  a  pan,  and  cover  them  with 
water ;  boil  to  a  pulp,  then  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  add  1  lb.  of 
lump  sugar,  and  boil  the  same  as  Apple  or  Currant  jelly.  When  Medlars  are  scarce  a  second 
supply  of  water  may  be  added.  The  Medlars  may  be  green  or  bletted,  that  is,  beginning  to 
decay. 

Obituary, 

- fH.  Charles  Antoine  Lemaire  died  at  Paris  on  July  22.  He  was  bom 

at  Paris  in  1801,  and  pursued  liis  studies  with  distinction  in  the  university  of 

that  city,  where  he  remained  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  for  some  years. 

The  Jar  dm  Fleuriste  and  D  Horticulteur  Universel  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of  his  pen. 
and  for  many  years  he  was  connected  with  M.  Van  Houtte’s  Flore  des  Sevres  et  des  Jardins  de 
T Europe.  He  next  undertook  the  editorship  of  L Illustration  Iiorticole ,  which  post  he  occu¬ 
pied  for  1G  years,  until  M.  Linden  became  the  possessor  of  M.  Verschaffelt’s  establishment,  and 
commenced  a  new  series  of  L Illustration.  .M.  Lemaire  also  collected  the  materials  for  a  syste¬ 
matic  monograph  of  the  Cactaceae,  fragments  only  of  which  have  been  published.  Unfortunately, 
40  years’  devotion  to  botany  did  not  lead  him  on  to  fortune ;  devotees  rarely  live  by  science — 
they  often  die  for  it. 


J.L  Macfaxlane  Del.  et  Zrnco 


P  Waller  'Imp  18.Ea.it  an  Garden 


Duke  of  Edinburgh  Eium 
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DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH  PLUM. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

l'0R  this  fine  new  Plum  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dry,  Hayes,  Middlesex.  It 
is  one  selected  from  a  numerous  batch  of  seedlings  for  its  handsome 
appearance,  and  very  productive  qualities.  The  name  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
which  it  has  quite  a  brotherly  similarity,  not  only  as  regards  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  character,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  fruits.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  best  of  culinary  Plums  and  a  most  abundant 
bearer,  and  such  is  the  character  of  this  new  variety,  with,  however,  a  marked 
improvement  in  flavour. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  fruits  large,  roundish,  inclining  at  times  to 
obovate,  and  having  a  shallow  suture.  The  skin  is  light  purplish,  with  an 
extremely  dense  coating  of  light-bluish  bloom.  The  stalk  is  short  and  stout, 
inserted  in  a  slight  cavity  ;  the  flesh  reddish  yellow,  thick,  juicy,  moderately  rich, 
and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bearer.  The  leaves 
are  like  those  of  the  Green  Gage.  This  Plum  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  in  August,  1869,  and  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate. — B. 


CONIFERS  versus  SPRING  FROSTS. 

|N  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the 
present  year  were  remarkable  for  extremely  low  night  temperatures,  and 
these,  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  aqueous  vapour,  as  is  always  the  case 
to  a  less  or  greater  degree,  are  extremely  trying  to  vegetation.  On  the 
nights  and  mornings  of  May  16,  17,  and  18,  as  well  as  on  subsequent  nights, 
reaching  to  the  close  of  June,  extremely  low  temperatures  for  the  season  of  the 
year  prevailed,  varying  according  to  locality,  altitude,  &c.,from  4°  to  8°  or  10°  of 
frost.  As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  great  damage  was  done  to  the  blossoms 
and  embryo  fruit  of  wall  and  standard  fruit  trees.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
forest  trees  also  have  been  much  injured.  Beech  trees  of  large  size  have  been  all 
but  entirely  denuded  of  their  tender  foliage,  giving  a  shock  to  the  trees  from 
which  they  will  take  years  to  recover.  As  our  fruit  crops  and  hardy  forest  trees 
have  been  so  much  damaged  by  the  low  temperatures  of  May  and  June,  I  fear 
there  will  be  bad  accounts  of  the  less  hardy  Conifers,  particularly  where  intelligent 
choice  has  not  been  made  of  suitable  situations  wherein  to  plant  them. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  planting  of  the  less 
hardy  Conifers,  that  many  of  them  can  be  got  up  to  form  fine  specimens,  if  planted 
on  sloping  ground,  avoiding  either  very  high  or  very  low  situations.  A  west  or 
northern  aspect  will  be  found  most  suitable ;  while  east  or  south  should  be 
avoided,  because  of  the  liability  that  the  tender  shoots  may  be  killed,  through 
being  suddenly  thawed  by  the  sun’s  rays  striking  them  while  partially  frozen. 
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If  the  protection  of  nurses  can  be  had,  so  much  the  better  ;  the  nurses  should 
have  the  start  of  the  tender  sorts  by  a  couple  of  years.  Slight  protection  should 
also  be  given  till  the  trees  reach  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  or  till  the  leading 
shoots  get  away  from  the  extreme  cold  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  protection  is  only  necessary  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  or  till  the  young  growths  harden,  when  a  moderate  amount  of  cold  appears 
to  do  them  no  harm.  Planters  will,  according  to  position,  find  suitable  covering 
material.  In  an  ordinary  pinetum,  and  in  most  other  situations,  spruce-fir  branches 
stuck  in  the  ground,  standing  around  the  plants,  and  hanging  over  them,  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  well,  since  their  foliage  drops  as  the  season  advances, 
and  gradually  exposes  the  plants,  so  that  about  the  close  of  June  they  may  be 
altogether  removed  for  the  season.  Many  years  ago,  I  remember  visiting  an 
extensive  provincial  nursery,  where  large  quantities  of  silver  firs  were  grown 
beneath  the  shade  of  large  fruit  trees.  The  silver  firs  were  remarkable  for  their 
fine  leading  shoots  and  general  health.  In  a  neighbouring  open  break  in  the 
same  nursery  there  were  many  silver  firs  of  the  same  age  to  be  seen  with 
scarcely  a  leading  shoot — stunted  and  unhealthy,  and  all  but  unsaleable.  The 
difference  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  fruit  trees.  This  is  no  exception  to 
a  general  rule,  for  as  is  well  known  to  nurserymen  and  foresters,  the  silver  fir  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  late  spring  and  summer  frosts  till  it  reaches  the  height 
of  two,  three,  or  four  feet ;  after  which,  like  many  other  conifers,  it  proves  to  be 
quite  hardy,  as  many  fine  old  trees  scattered  all  over  the  country  amply  prove. 
I  believe  the  same  result  may  justly  be  anticipated  from  some,  if  not  many  of  the 
spring-tender  conifers,  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  widely  spread  over  the 
country,  some  succeeding  in  less,  others  only  in  more  favoured  localities.  No 
doubt  there  are  numerous  parts  where  it  would  only  be  labour  lost  to  attempt 
their  cultivation  ;  but  where  they  are  likely  to  succeed,  any  trouble  taken  in 
nursing  them  is  far  more  then  compensated  by  the  possession  of  well-grown 
examples  of  such  interesting  and  beautiful  trees. 

In  the  south,  east,  and  western  counties  of  England,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  seaboard,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  succeed — particularly  if  assisted 
to  tide  over  the  first  few  years  of  their  growth.  In  Ireland,  except  in  inland 
districts  in  the  north,  most  of  them  luxuriate.  In  Scotland,  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  and  near  the  seaboard,  many  of  them  promise  well. 

Any  one  now  visiting  the  pinetum  at  Castle  Kennedy  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  effects  of  the  late  spring  and  earl}7,  summer  frosts  on  whole  avenues, 
as  well  as  on  numerous  specimens,  planted  throughout  the  pinetum,  of  what  are 
generally  considered  spring-tender  conifers,  the  plants  varying  from  four  to 
upwards  of  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  The  young  growths  on  the  lower  branches 
have  generally  been  injured  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  upwards  of  three  feet  ; 
while  those  on  the  upper  branches  have,  with  few  exceptions,  escaped  uninjured. 
The  following  species  have  suffered  in  this  way  : — Picea  Pindrow ,  P.  WeMictnct , 
P.  cilicica ,  P.  cephalonica ,  Abies  Morinda ,  A.  Brunoniana ,  Jc. 
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The  Picea  Webbiana  avenue,  perhaps  better  than  any  of  the  others,  illustrates 
what  I  am  desirous  to  explain,  viz.,  the  probability  that  many  of  the  spring-tender 
conifers,  if  slightly  protected  for  a  few  years  after  being  planted,  will  ultimately 
prove  hardy  in  favourable  situations.  This  avenue  stands  in  part  on  level,  and 
in  part  on  hanging  ground.  Those  on  the  hanging  ground  have  suffered  the  least, 
very  little  indeed,  except  where  the  morning  sun  strikes  them,  and  then  very 
slightly'-,  and  only  where  the  trees  are  tall,  about  half-way  up  from  the  ground, 
from  their  being  suddenly  thawed  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  alighting  on 
them.  Those  growing  on  the  level  ground,  have  the  young  shoots  only  injured 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  on  the  east  and  south  side  where  partially 
exposed,  and  to  the  height  of  barely  two  feet  all  round  the  shaded  sides.  The 
trees  in  this  avenue  are  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  height.  The 
effect  of  the  frost  line  is  here  so  apparent,  that  it  strikes  the  eye  and  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer.  Above  the  frost  line,  the  trees  are  in 
perfect  health,  many  of  them  carrying  a  few  of  their  lovely  purple  cones,  and 
making  leading  shoots  of  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  well  known  that 
on  still,  calm,  frosty  nights,  in  low-lying  or  level  situations,  the  cold  air  becomes 
the  heaviest,  and  settles  down  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  probably  if 
properly  tested,  it  would  be  found  to  carry  a  larger  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
than  does  the  stratum  of  atmospheric  air  a  little  above  it ;  otherwise,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  difference  in  temperature  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  young 
growths,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  those  a  little  higher  all  but  escape  uninjured. — Archibald  Fowlbr, 
Castle  Kennedy ,  Stranraer. 


EOSES  AND  EOSE-CULTUKE. 


Chapter  VIII. — On  Summer  Eoses. 


«T  strikes  me  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  some  writers  to  depreciate 
or  overlook  the  merits  of  Summer  Eoses,  and  oh !  fashion,  even  in  flowers, 

fhow  often  are  we  slaves  to  thee  !  ‘  I  do  not  care  for  Summer  Eoses,’  says  a 
would-be  fashionable  nurseryman ;  ‘they  bloom  but  once  in  the  year,  whereas 
the  “  autumnals  ”  bloom  constantly  from  June  to  November.’  Such,  I  know,  is  a 
fashionable  notion,  but  let  us  investigate  this  opinion,  and  withhold  our  verdict 
until  we  shall  have  sifted  and  weighed  the  evidence.  There  are  three  strongly 
marked  points  which  recommend  the  rose  to  general  favour  : — 1.  The  symmetry, 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  and  fragrance,  of  the  individual  flowers.  2.  The  effect 
of  the  tree  in  the  flower-garden  viewed  as  a  whole.  3.  The  durability  of  the  season 
of  flowering. 

On  the  first  point — beauty  and  fragrance — the  balance  is  well-nigh  even ; 
the  “  autumnals  ”  possess  the  advantage  in  symmetry  of  form,  the  Summer  Eoses 
bear  away  the  palm  for  sweetness.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forms 
of  the  contending  sections  are  somewhat  different ;  there  is  the  compact  Gallica 
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rose,  with  its  smooth  surface  and  closely-set  petals,  a  model  of  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  some ;  the  globular  Moss  rose,  with  its  beautifully  fringed  calyx,  deservedly 
cherished  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  garden ;  the  celestial  tints  of  the  group 
Alba,  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  flower  ;  the  Austrian  roses,  with  their  rich 
yellow  and  copper-coloured  hues  ;  the  running  or  climbing  Ayrshires,  Semper- 
virens,  &c.,  whose  graceful  and  rapid  growth  places  them  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  climbing  plants  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Hybrid  Bourbon,  in  whose 
praise  Sappho  might  justly  have  sung  in  her  loftiest  and  sweetest  strains. 
There  is  my  neighbour  Smith,  whose  spick  and  span  new  house  of  red-brick 
looked  comfortable  enough  in  winter,  but  reminded  one  of  a  half-cooked  steak 
when  seen  in  the  glare  of  a  July  sun.  Three  years  ago  he  surrounded  it  with 
that  gem  of  a  climbing  summer  rose  Felicite  perpetue,  and  now  the  whole  is 
covered  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  relieved  by  thousands  of  snowy  blossoms. 
These  are  all  summer  roses,  and  can  the  true  lover  of  flowers  fail  to  recognize 
them,  or  afford  to  pass  them  by  with  a  cold  look  ? 

If  we  pass  to  the  second  quality  advanced — the  effect  of  the  plant  or  tree  in 
the  garden — the  Summer  Roses  surely  are  pre-eminent.  Look  at  that  Charles 
Lawson,  with  a  head  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet  in  depth,  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  its  cup-shaped  crimson  flowers  !  Bathed  in  dew,  how  they 
glisten  in  the  distance  under  the  slanting  rays  of  the  morning  sun !  Beside  it  is 
Madame  Plantier  of  equal  size  and  beauty.  Are  there  any  autumnal  roses 
which  for  garden  decoration  can  be  compared  with  these  ?  I  remember  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  whose  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  gardening  was  both 
true  and  universal,  standing  in  ecstacies  before  a  Madame  Plantier  rose  in  my 
nurseries  at  "Waltham,  the  branches  drooping  with  the  weight  of  its  thousands  of 
snow-white  blossoms,  and  exclaiming,  u  If  I  live,  I  will  have  beds  of  this  rose  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  !” 

It  is  June,  glorious  June,  full  summer-tide,  but  the  gayest  flowers  of  the 
garden — the  bedding-plants,  the  Hollyhocks,  the  Dahlias,  are  not  yet  in  blossom. 
Are  roses  less  valuable  now  than  then,  when  these  latter  are  in  abundance  ? 
And  it  is  but  right  to  remember  that  the  autumnals  for  the  most  part  come  later, 
and  never  produce  at  one  and  the  same  time  such  gorgeous  masses  of  flowers.  It 
is  evening,  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  I  am  looking  on  a  plantation  of  summer 
roses,  and  what  a  dazzling  mass  of  beauty  is  waiting  to  receive  his  parting 
beams !  If  we  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  we  might  say  yon  purple,  crimson,  and 
golden  clouds  lying  along  the  horizon  have  caught  the  reflection  of  their  varied 
hues.  But  while  around  us  the  cattle  are  lowing,  the  birds  singing,  insects 
humming,  we  pause,  satisfied  with  saying  we  cannot  give  up  our  summer  roses. 

On  the  third  point — the  durability  of  the  season  of  flowering — the  autumnals 
clearly  have  the  advantage.  And  right  glad  am  I  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  them.  If  their  flowers  are  not  given  forth  with  that  exuberance 
which  marks  the  nature  of  the  Summer  Roses,  they  are  individually  of  unsur- 
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passed  beauty,  and  gladden  us  with  their  presence  when  4  the  last  rose  of  summer 
is  faded  and  gone.’  It  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the  “  autumnals  ”  to  continue 
putting  forth  here  and  there  a  flower  at  intervals,  of  others  to  remain  dormant 
awhile,  and  give  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  September.  Half  the  44  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  ”  roses  which  are  called  44  autumnals  ”  would  be  more  faithfully  described 
as  summer  roses — Hybrid  Chinas  and  “Hybrid  Bourbons”  producing  a  few 
passing  flowers  in  autumn.  I  maintain,  then,  that  both  44  summer  ”  and 
u  autumn  ”  roses  are  desirable.  If  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  former,  there  will  be  no 
roses  in  the  garden  after  J uly ;  if  we  confine  our  culture  to  the  latter,  we  miss  the 
most  glorious  feature  of  the  Rose-garden — the  huge  but  grand  and  shapely  masses 
of  flowers  produced  by  well-arranged  groups  or  well-trained  specimens  of  Summer 
Roses. — Wm.  Paul,  Paul’s  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross ,  N. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

'f'pTa '  OST  of  my  readers  are,  no  doubt,  lovers  of  these  very  old  favourites  ;  and 

ll'JsP  1L  as  the  blooming  season  is  now  over,  I  propose  very  briefly  to  make  a  few 

•  / 

practical  remarks  concerning  them,  with  the  object  of  inducing  some  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  take  up  their  culture.  Immediately  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  then,  the  operation  of  layering  should  take  place.  This  is  a  simple  process, 
and  is  generally  very  well  understood.  Some  good  light  rich  sandy  soil  should  be 
prepared  and  placed  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches  around  the  plants.  To  keep 
the  layers  down,  I  find  pegs  made  of  the  common  fern  preferable  to  any  other. 
As  the  layers  are  pegged  down,  take  care  nut  to  press  them  into  the  ground 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  The  layers  should  in  dry  weather  be  frequently 
sprinkled  with  a  fine  rose  waterpot,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  In 
about  a  month  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  take  off  for  potting.  This  is 
a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention.  Recently  (p.  169)  I 
recommended  autumn  planting  for  Pinks  ;  but  to  plant  out  the  young  newly- 
struck  layers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  the  autumn,  would  be  as  injurious 
to  them  as  a  similar  practice  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Pinks.  The  losses  ex¬ 
perienced  among  the  former,  even  among  the  most  robust-growing  kinds,  during 
the  winter,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  open  ground,  are  generally  considerable. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  layers  are  sufficiently  rooted,  they  should  be  taken  off 
and  potted,  either  putting  a  pair  in  a  pot,  or  potting  them  singly,  using  a  middle- 
sixty  pot  for  the  single  plants,  and  a  large-sixty  for  the  pairs.  The  soil  to  be 
used  for  them  should  consist  of  three  parts  good  fresh  turfy  loam,  and  one  part 
good  rotten  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand.  After  they  are 
potted,  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  taking 
care  to  have  them  raised  up  near  to  the  glass  ;  give  a  little  air  at  the  back,  and 
take  off  the  lights  for  an  hour  or  two  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  slight  mid¬ 
day  shading  for  a  few  days  will  be  necessary  until  they  have  drawn  root.  They 
may  then  have  more  air  given  them,  increasing  it  gradually,  until  in  a  short  time 
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the  lights- may  be  kept  off  them  as  much  as  possible.  Great  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  all  this  time  in  the  use  of  the  water-pot ;  they  must  not  get  too  dry,  but 
must  be  kept  moderately  moist,  so  that  their  roots  may  become  well  established 
before  the  winter.  In  cases  where  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  ground,  and 
there  is  not  convenience  for  wintering  them  under  glass,  it  is  best  to  allow  the 
layers  to  remain  on  until  the  spring,  and  then  to  remove  them  ;  or  if  preferred, 
they  may  be  left  on  permanently,  and  will  make  a  fine  mass  and  bloom  very 
freely. 

Early  in  March,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  those  wintered  in  pots  should 
be  planted  out,  or  repotted  into  their  blooming-pots,  taking  care  not  to  overpot 
them.  We  find  them  do  much  better  in  small  pots  ;  8-in.  pots  are  quite  large 
enough  for  two  or  three  plants,  according  to  their  strength.  But  little  advance 
has  recently  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Carnation  ;  but  among 
Picotees  some  very  fine  varieties  of  sterling  merit  have  lately  been  raised,  though 
they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  raisers.  In  the  subjoined  list  will  be  found  some 
of  the  best  varieties  in  each  class  : — 


Carnations. 

Scarlet  Bizarres. 
Daniels’  Dreadnought. 

Bunn’s  Lord  Lewisham. 
Hooper’s  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Puxley’s  William  Pitt. 

Crimson  Bizarres. 
Wood’s  Rifleman. 

Bower’s  Lord  Raglan. 

Wood’s  Eccentric  Jack. 

Wood’s  Graceless  Tom. 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. 
Wood’s  Purity. 

May’s  Falconbridge. 

Puxley’s  Shakespeare. 

Ward’s  Sarah  Payne. 

Purple  Flakes. 
Foster’s  Dr.  Foster. 

Taylor’s  True  Blue. 

Holland’s  Colonel  Wyndham. 
Elliott’s  Earl  Stamford. 

Scarlet  Flakes. 
Wood’s  Annihilator. 

Gibbons’  Mr.  Battersby. 

WTood’s  William  Cowper. 
Hedderly’s  Sportsman. 

Rose  Flakes. 

Wood’s  James  Merry  weather. 
Whitehead’s  John  Keet. 

May’s  King  John. 

May’s  Poor  Tom. 

Picotees. 

Heavy  Red  Edged. 
Ellcington’s  Exhibition. 
Norman’s  Mrs.  Norman. 

Taylor’s  Forester. 

Kirtlands’  Lord  Yalentia. 


Light  Red  Edged. 
Turner’s  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole. 
Kirtland’s  Miss  Holbeck. 
Fellowes’  Linda. 

Taylor’s  Miss  Turner. 

Heavy  Purple  Edged. 
Turner’s  Admiration. 
Simmonite’s  Mrs.  Summers. 
Fellowes’  Christie. 

Payne’s  Mr.  Tutton. 

Light  Purple  Edged. 
Simmonite’s  Mary. 
Simmonite’s  Ganymede. 
Read’s  Frances. 

Turner’s  Lady  Elcho. 

Heavy  Rose  Edged. 
Gibbons’  Gem  of  Roses. 
Kirtland’s  Miss  Meeking. 
Norman’s  Miss  Williams. 
Payne’s  Purity. 

Light  Rose  Edged. 
Kirtland’s  Empress  Eugenie. 
Taylor’s  Lucy. 

Taylor’s  Mrs.  Fisher. 
Kirtland’s  Miss  Sewell. 

Heavy  Scarlet  Edged. 
Kirtland’s  Juliana. 

Kirtland’s  Obadiah. 

Wood’s  Scarlet  Queen. 
Norman’s  Charles  Williams. 

Yellow  Ground. 
Bragg’s  Empress  of  India. 
Smith’s  Miss  Stanley. 

Smith’s  Unexpected. 

Bragg’s  Loveliness. 
Blackmore’s  No.  1. 

Prince  Arthur. 
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CROTON  HOOKERI. 


NE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  new  forms  of  Croton  or  Codiceuni  variegatum 
introduced  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  them,  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  They 
describe  it  accurately  in  their  last  new  plant  catalogue  as  u  a  handsome, 
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compact-growing  slirub,  with  broadly-ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  abruptly  tapering 
or  rounded  at  the  base.  The  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  dark 
shining  green,  broken  at  the  base  with  a  broad  blotch  of  golden-yellow,  and  with 
irregular  projections  of  the  same  colour  running  from  the  midrib  towards  the 
margin,  the  midrib  being  golden-yellow,  as  are  also  the  young  stems  and  leaf¬ 
stalks.”  It  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Yeitch  during  his  visit  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands. — T.  M. 


PRESERVING  FRENCH  BEANS. 


®HOSE  who  have  to  supply  French  Beans  in  any  quantity  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  will  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  adopt  the  plan 

fof  preserving  them,  when  there  are  plenty  to  be  had  ;  not  one  should  be 
wasted.  When  thus  preserved,  an  immense  anxiety  will  be  saved  in 
winter,  from  not  having  to  grow  them.  Besides,  the  plants  are  so  very  subject 
to  red-spider,  that  other  things  often  get  infested  from  the  Beans,  and  thus  cause 
much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

To  12  lb.  of  Beans  allow  6  lb.  of  salt.  In  a  pan  place  a  layer  of  beans,  and 
then  a  layer  of  salt,  until  the  vessel  is  full,  the  last  layer  of  salt  to  be  rather 
thicker  than  the  others ;  put  a  plate  or  anything  that  will  nearly  cover  the  beans,, 
on  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  a  weight  of  about  6  lb.  on  the  top  of  all.  Let  them 
remain  thus  for  two  days,  when  the  salt  will  have  turned  into  brine.  Then  take 
out  the  beans  and  put  them  in  jars,  pour  the  brine,  which  must  be  equally 
divided,  on  them,  put  a  small  plate  on  the  top  of  the  Beans  to  keep  them  under 
the  brine,  and  then  tie  a  bladder  over  the  jars.  If  well  covered  with  the  brine, 
the  Beans  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  ;  the  beans  for  preserving  should  be 
gathered  on  a  dry  day. 

Before  using  they  should  be  laid  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  changing  the 
water  several  times.  If  properly  done  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  from  newly 
gathered  beans,  either  as  regards  appearance  or  taste.  We  used  formerly  to  force 
large  quantities,  but  since  adopting  this  plan — for  the  last  three  winters — we 
have  not  required  to  force  any. — Sherwood. 


SOILS  FOR  POT  PLANTS.— No.  II. 


«0AMS  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  strong  or  light  as  they  may  be  taken  from 
heavy  or  sandy  soils.  For  plant  cultivation,  if  the  choice  can  be  had,  the  best 

?  comes  from  the  sandstone  formation,  strong  loam  being  procured  from  the 
valleys,  and  light  from  upland  situations.  Loams,  when  it  is  possible, 
should  always  be  procured  from  very  old  pastures,  and  are  valuable  or  not  as  they 
contain  much  or  little  fibre.  Some  loams  may  be  skimmed  from  the  face  of  a  rock 
not  more  than  3  in.  thick,  and  so  full  of  fibre  as,  when  laid  up  for  a  few  months,  to 
form  a  most  admirable  compost.  Loam  should  always  be  taken  with  the  grass  on,, 
and  the  shorter  and  closer  the  turf,  as  from  an  old  sheep-walk,  the  better  the  soil. 
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Such  loam  should  be  cut  to  the  depth  of  the  close  fibre — say  two,  three,  or  four 
inches,  but  not  deeper,  Loam  which  bears  rough’  coarse  grass  is  never  good  for 
the  finer  purposes  of  cultivation,  though  it  may  do  for  ordinary  purposes,  such  as 
border-making  and  the  like.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
more  healthy  the  soil,  the  finer  the  plants  that  will  be  produced  from  it.  The 
soil  being  selected,  cut  the  turves  as  directed,  and  cart  them  home  and  stack 
them  immediately.  In  doing  this  we  should  have  three  different  stacks  ;  one  of 
strong  loam,  another  of  light  loam,  and  a  third  of  half-and-half,  and  the  last 
double  the  size  of  the  others,  as  it  would  be  the  most  called  upon.  Loam  should 
be  collected  when  in  a  state  of  medium  dryness  ;  in  fact,  just  in  the  state  to  pro¬ 
mote  slow  decomposition  when  laid  together,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  always 
best  that  the  vegetative  power  of  all  perennial  roots  and  weed  seed  also  should  be 
destroyed  before  the  loam  is  used  for  plant  potting ;  but  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  subjecting  it  to  considerable  heat,  more  than  can  be  commanded  by  simple 
decomposition.  In  such  cases  the  process  of  charring  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
it  is  thu3  effected : — A  quantity  of  wood,  such  as  pea-sticks,  prunings,  and  the 
like,  being  collected,  it  is  built  into  a  conical  heap,  the  same  as  for  burning  char¬ 
coal,  placing  the  kindling  material  in  the  centre,  with  a  flue-hole  at  the  bottom 
to  get  to  it,  and  a  thick  stake  to  form  a  chimney  through  the  centre  of  the 
cone.  Then  the  turves  are  built  up  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  placing 
some  small  brushwood  among  them  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  stack  being  com¬ 
pleted,  light  the  fire,  giving  it  vent  by  loosening  if  not  withdrawing  the  stake 
altogether,  and  leading  the  fire  to  other  parts  by  making  vent-holes  where  it  does 
not  seem  to  burn  freely.  The  fire  fairly  lighted,  cover  the  heap  a  foot  or  more 
thick  with  litter  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  to  keep  the  heat  in,  and  by  the  time  it 
has  burnt  out  you  will  find  you  have  a  mass  of  soil  not  at  all  charred,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  heated  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  destroy  the  roots  of  weeds 
or  any  seeds  that  may  be  contained  in  it,  and  the  soil  will  also  be  considerably 
enriched  by  the  process. 

Leaf-mould  I  never  use,  except  for  soft-wooded  plants,  and  then  I  either 
collect  it  from  accumulations  in  the  woods,  or  prepare  it  especially.  The  latter 
is  the  best  plan,  when  there  is  convenience  for  doing  it.  The  plan  is  to  litter 
well-fed  horses  in  loose  boxes  with  the  leaves  of  beech  or  chestnut,  avoiding  those 
of  the  oak  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  the  tannin  they  contain,  and  allow  them 
to  accumulate  until  they  get  too  hot  for  the  feet  of  the  horses.  In  this 
way,  and  by  throwing  the  sides  into  the  middle  occasionally,  they  get  impregnated 
with  urine  and  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  excrement,  and  when  thoroughly 
decomposed,  as  the  fermenting  mass  will  be  in  a  few  months,  form  the  finest 
manure  imaginable  for  pot  purposes,  with  the  advantage  that  it  will  have  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  destroy  every  trace  of  weed,  seed,  or  insect  ova — always  % 
nuisance  in  natural  leaf-soil.  A  portion  of  leaf-soil  so  prepared  will  be  found 
admirable  for  admixture  with  loam,  for  soft-wooded  plants  of  all  kinds. 
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Finally,  soils  after  they  are  procured,  should  either  be  placed  in  an  open 
shed  where  the  air  can  act  freely  upon  them,  or  the  stacks  should  be  covered 
separately,  so  as  to  ensure  the  soil  being  protected  from  drenching  rain.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants  as  free  healthy  soils,  and  these  can 
only  be  had  by  proper  preparation  at  the  proper  time.  Good  soils  are  those  of  a 
soft,  unctuous  quality,  which  work  smoothly  in  the  hand,  as  compared  with 
harsh  stubborn  soils.  Get  soil  of  that  quality  at  the  proper  time,  and  success  is 
pretty  certain  to  crown  well-directed  efforts  at  superior  cultivation. — W.  P.  A. 


KEEPING  GRAPES  IN  WATER. 


SHAD  ripe  this  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  quantity  of  Grapes  which  had 
been  forced  in  pots.  The  kind  was  Frankenthal — that  best  of  all  the 

?  varieties  of  Hamburghs.  My  pot  vines  for  next  year  sadly  wanted  more 
light.  I  therefore  resolved  to  cut  the  crop,  and  place  the  bunches  in 
bottles  filled  with  water,  containing  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  That  very  day  it  was 
done,  and  all  were  safely  placed  in  the  fruit-room,  the  bottles  being  placed  in  a 
slanting  position,  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  bunch  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  shelves.  There  they  kept  good  till  all  were  used ;  and  the  young 
vines,  which  I  expect  to  do  duty  next  year,  were  transferred  to  their  place  in  the 
house,  there  to  grow  and  ripen  their  wood,  which  they  could  not  have  done  so 
effectually  in  the  vinery  in  which  they  were  growing.  But  the  curious  part 
remains  to  be  told.  More  than  half  the  vines  put  forth  roots  in  the  water,  and 
some  of  them  are  now  two  feet  long,  while  the  fresh  shoots  made  are  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  Of  course  they  are  of  no  use,  but  I  mention  this  fact,, 
as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  similar  case. 

I  may  mention  that  Grapes  after  being  cut,  keep  best  in  a  somewhat  dark 
place.  In  a  strong  light  evaporation  goes  on  both  from  bunch  and  water,  which 
is  not  so  well. — J.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle ,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


GARDEN  LITERATURE. 


®HE  continuation  of  Mr.  Wooster’s  Alpine  Plants  (Bell  and  Daldy),  of 
which  we  have  previously  spoken  in  commendatory  terms,  will  be  welcome 

fto  all  admirers  of  hardy  plants.  The  parts  now  before  us  (10-11)  con¬ 
tain  well-executed  figures  of  the  pretty  Saxifraga  Aizoon ,  Silene  Schafta , 
Linarici  alpma ,  Puschkinia  scilloides ,  Pedum  Ewersii ,  Primula  amcena ,  Leucojum 
vernum ,  Crocus  Sieberi ,  Erythrcea  aggregata ,  Soldanella  alpina ,  and  Hedysarum 
obscurum ,  all  plants  of  interest  and  of  ornament. 

Mr.  Newman  has  given  us  in  his  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  British 
Butterflies,*  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  companion  to  the  British 
Moths ,  noticed  in  our  last  year’s  volume.  Gardeners  are  much  interested  in 


*  ^wtrated  Natural  History  of  British  Butterflies.  By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  London : 
i  weecue. 
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butterflies,  some  of  them,  as  the  large  white,  being  most  destructive  to  his  cab¬ 
bages  and  other  brassicaceous  crops,  while  others  are  welcomed  as  the  pretty 
genii  of  the  garden,  44  daintily  fed  with  honey  and  pure  dew,”  from  the  most 
fragile  of  flower-cups.  In  this  work  of  Mr.  Newman’s  will  be  found  most  accurate 
wood-cut  portraits  (marvellously  effective  as  figures  in  mere  black  and  white)  of 


Red  Admiral  Butterfly  (Pyramen  Atalanta).  a  Caterpillar,  b  Chrysalis,  c  Perfect  Butterfly. 

one  and  all  of  them,  with  a  clearly-written  life  history  and  a  popular  description 
of  each,  together  with  a  note  of  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been  severally 
observed.  As  a  cheap  publication  on  this  interesting  department  of  natural, 
history,  the  book  stands  alone  for  utility  and  pictorial  excellence. 

Botany  need  not  be  unfamiliar  for  want  of  text-books,  nor  for  want  of 
materials  for  study,  since,  as  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
Domestic  Botany,*  every  garden,  field,  park,  common,  road,  and  river-side  affords 
them  in  ample  measure.  This  Domestic  Botany  forms  a  neat  volume  of  consider¬ 
able  bulk,  and  is  illustrated  by  16  coloured  plates  by  Fitch,  mostly  devoted  to 
groups  of  related  plants.  The  text  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  forming 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  and  being  devoted  to  matter  such  as  we  find  in 
ordinary  introductions  to  botany ;  this  portion,  considering  the  much  higher 
interest  attaching  to  the  second  part,  might  have  been  very  well  omitted. 

The  second  most  important  part  of  the  book,  and  that  to  which  we  would  gladly 
have  seen  its  pages  wholly  devoted,  is  that  in  which  44  the  families  of  plants  are 
systematically  arranged,  with  a  description  of  their  characters,  properties,  uses, 
&c.”  This  portion  of  the  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  economic  botany,  a  branch 
of  the  subject  on  which  a  more  complete  treatise  would  have  been  most  welcome. 


*  Domestic  Botany ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Structure  and  Classification  of  Plants ,  and  of  their  Uses  for  Food, 
Clothing,  Medicine,  and  Manufacturing  Purposes.  By  John  Smith,  A.L.S.,  ex-Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  London :  Reeve  and  Co.  Pp.  547. 
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As  it  is,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  systematic  portion  (which  is  better  handled  in 
other  works)  the  economic  portion  is  condensed  within  bounds  which  are  far  too 
narrow  for  such  a  subject.  In  a  general  way,  the  portion  of  the  book  thus 
occupied  is  full  of  interest,  so  much  so  that  the  reader  naturally  wishes  it  had 
been  more  ample.  We  notice  a  few  slips  of  the  pen,  as,  for  instance,  where 
the  Japanese  Larix  Kcempferi  is  referred  to  as  the  source  of  Venice  turpentine. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  which  may  be  well  recommended  for  its  store 
of  really  valuable  information.  A  more  complete  index  is  a  desideratum,  and 
one  which  we  trust  may  be  supplied  in  a  second  edition. 


AQUATICS. — Chapter  Y. 

UEEN  of  Hardy  Aquatics  is  the  Nymphcea  alba ,  universally  known  as  the 
White  Water-Lily.  Thus  although  water-plants  are  not  over  popular 
with  the  many,  so  that  one  runs  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  having  a 
strong  affinity  for  mud  while  attempting  to  portray  the  peculiarities,  and 
it  may  be  the  beauties,  of  some  of  the  less  attractive  sorts,  the  present  subject  is 
such  a  general  favourite  that,  in  the  present  instance,  we  may  fairly  hope  to  escape 
any  such  accusation.  The  Water-Lily  is  also  so  well  known  that  there  need  be 
no  elaborate  description  in  order  to  identify  it,  though  a  few  remarks  may  be 
acceptable  to  some,  for  it  certainly  ought  to  be  planted  in  every  lake  or  pond  where 
there  is  room  for  it.  The  lovely  flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  are  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  across  ;  the  4  outer  divisions  or  sepals  are  green,  while 
the  petals,  about  24  in  number,  are  of  the  purest  white ;  thus  they  have  the 
appearance  of  floating  double-white  camellias,  except  that  the  centres  are  filled 
with  golden-yellow  anthers.  The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  generally  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  over,  and  of  the  form  of  a  buckler  ;  they  afford  fine  harbour  for  the 
u  slimy  tench,”  “  voracious  jack,”  or  u  spiky  perch,”  the  presence  of  the  former  being 
indicated,  especially  on  hot  days,  by  sundry  smacks,  as  if  they  were  sucking 
the  leaf,  while  the  dragon-flies  are  in  full  vigour,  flitting  hastily  hither  and 
thither  from  leaf  to  leaf,  as  if  electrified,  their  bright  tubular  bodies  in  some  cases 
shining  in  the  sun  like  so  many  splints  of  blue  steel,  and  in  others  showing  a 
beautiful  bronzy  hue. 

It  is  so  everywhere  in  nature.  If  you  place  a  common  primrose  on  your 
window-sill,  you  will  have  the  bee  humming  over  it  as  soon  as  the  first  flower  opens  ; 
or  if  you  place  an  aquatic  in  your  small  tank,  shortly  there  will  appear  the  water 
boatman,  plying  his  oars  with  all  his  might,  as  though  his  very  life  was  at  stake, 
though  the  object  of  his  quick  movements  does  not  appear.  The  tadpoles  we  leave 
to  Darwin,  since  he  will  make  more  of  them  than  we  can,  and  here  he  could  make 
his  “  selections  ”  at  leisure,  as  they  abound.  To  return  to  our  water  nymphs.  The 
rhizomes  are  thick  and  fleshy,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  from 
these  abundance  of  thong-like  roots  are  produced,  which  strike  deep  into  the  mud. 
The  plant  is  not  particular  as  to  depth  of  water,  as  if  planted  in  6  ft.  or  even 
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more  of  water  the  leaves  and  flowers  will  surely  come  to  the  surface,  and  if 
put  in  at  any  lesser  depth  they  will  not  rise  higher. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  simplest  way  of 
planting  this  and  similar  strong-growing  Aquatics,  as  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  note 
some  of  the  cumbrous  modes  recommended  by  persons  who  seem  inclined  to 
mystify  the  subject.  Any  urchin  knows  how  to  dispose  of  an  old  offending 
“  grimalkin,”  by  tying  one  end  of  a  short  string  round  a  brick  and  the  other  end 
round  the  neck  of  the  nocturnal  prowler.  Behold  in  this  simile  all  the  mystery  of 
planting  Water-Lilies !  If  the  rhizomes  are  thrown  into  the  water  without 
some  weight  attached  they  will  certainly  rise  to  the  surface,  and  so  float  and 
perish  ;  but  when  planted  in  this  way,  by  the  time  the  cord  has  decayed,  they 
will  have  taken  root  and  become  fixed.  When  the  lake  is  large,  it  is  best  to  use 
a  boat,  and  just  drop  them  where  they  are  wanted  to  grow.  If  near  the  margin  they 
can  be  thrown  in.  After  this  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  strife  between  the  white  and  red  roses,  and  has  not  admired  the  old  rose 
selected  to  commemorate  the  end  of  that  long  and  sad  strife,  in  the  semi-double 
red  and  white-flaked  York  and  Lancaster ,  just  the  flower  for  an  artist,  though 
not  for  the  florist,  nevertheless  a  favourite  with  old  and  young  ?  Is  it  not  difficult 
to  define  whether  certain  flowers  or  their  associations  are  productive  of  the  most 
pleasure  ?  We  have  seen  this  rose  giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  enclosed 
garden  plot  of  the  good  old  farmer’s  dame,  associated  on  the  one  side  with  southern¬ 
wood  and  rosemary,  and  on  the  other  with  dwarf  box,  that  was  no  longer  dwarf, 
also  with  ribbon  grass,  monkshood,  the  old  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  and  kindred 
antiquities.  Again,  we  have  lately  seen  it  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  grave  in  a 
rural  churchyard  in  Surrey,  and  blooming  in  full  glory,  untouched  in  its  retire¬ 
ment.  We  saw  not  the  hand  of  the  bereaved  one  who  placed  it  there  :  was  it 
intended  as  an  emblem  of  “  Sharon’s  Rose,”  alluded  to  in  an  old  Volume  long  ago 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  was  consolation  thus  afforded  for  the  loss  of 
the  missing  one  ? 

But  while  most  persons  have  heard  of  the  strife  of  the  Roses,  but  few  have 
dreamt  of  a  feud  between  the  white  and  yellow  Lilies  ;  yet  sad  to  tell,  it  is  even 
so.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  warn  all  intending  planters  against  planting  the 
white  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  yellow,  or  most  certainly  the  fair  white  will 
be  entirely  vanquished  by  the  yellow,  and  the  latter  will  reign  triumphant.  This 
most  melancholy  result  is  brought  about  by  strangulation,  the  yellow  being  much 
more  vigorous  in  constitution  than  the  white.  Gerard  says  : — “  These  herbes  do 
grow  in  fennes,  standing  water,  broad  ditches,  and  brooks  that  run  slowly,  and 
sometimes  in  great  riuers,”  and  that  “  the  flowers  being  made  into  oile  as  yee  do 
make  oile  of  Roses,  doth  cool  and  refrigerate,  causing  quiet  sleepe,  and  is  good 
also  against  hot  burning  feuers.” 

There  appears  to  be  a  major  variety  in  the  ornamental  water  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  also  at  Battersea  Park,  the  flowers  being  of  nearly  twice  the  usual  size. 
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There  is  also  a  minor  variety  reported  from  Scotland,  but  it  has  not  made  its  way 
into  general  cultivation. 

But  my  inkhorn  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  dews  are  beginning  to  fall,  so  I 
must  leave  the  tender  Nymphceas ,  red,  white,  and  blue,  for  another  chapter. — W. 
Buckley,  Tooting. 

GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

|WING  to  the  cold,  wet,  dull  weather  which  continued  so  long,  this  will  be  a 
busy  month  ;  but  should  the  dry,  sunny  warm  weather,  which  set  in  with 
August,  and  which  has  wonderfully  forwarded  and  benefited  everything, 
continue  to  the  present  time,  the  season  will  not  be  so  late  as  was  at  one 
time  apprehended. 

Vegetables  have  improved  very  much  since  the  dry  warm  weather  set  in,  and 
Peas,  in  particular,  have  been  very  fine  and  abundant.  Weeds  have  been  trouble¬ 
some  owing  to  the  continued  heavy  rains  ;  and  as  young  weeds  will  now  begin  to 
appear  thick  and  fast,  the  hoe  should  be  actively  employed  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  keep  them  down,  and  the  seed-beds  must  be  handweeded,  for  if 
they  are  neglected  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  they  will  overrun,  and  damage  the 
plants,  and  the  labour  of  removal  will  be  much  greater.  Continue  to  earth  up 
advancing  crops  of  Cauliflowers ,  Broccoli ,  and  Winter  Greens  ;  also  Celery  when 
dry.  Thin  the  Spinach  sown  last  month  to  the  proper  distance  apart,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  six  inches ;  thin  and  hoe  between  the  Turnips  sown  last 
month ;  plant  out  large  breadths  of  Brown  Dutch,  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green 
Cabbage,  and  Bath  Cos  Lettuces  on  warm  borders,  at  the  foot  of  south  walls, 
and  in  other  sheltered  places,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  The  principal  crop  of 
Onions  will  now  be  ready  for  storing  ;  should  the  weather  be  wet,  remove  them 
under  the  cover  of  an  open  shed,  but  if  dry,  they  may  remain  on  the  ground 
until  fit  for  storing,  when  they  should  be  tied  up  in  strings  of  convenient  length, 
and  then  hung  up  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  air.  When  the  Onions  are 
removed  the  ground  should  be  heavily  manured,  dug  deeply,  and  planted  with 
Cabbages.  Continue  to  take  up  and  store  away  Potatos  as  they  become  ready. 
Tie  up  Endive  to  blanch,  and  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  another  piece 
for  a  late  supply.  Tomatos ,  which  are  late  this  season,  should  be  looked  over 
occasionally,  and  have  some  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  removed,  to  admit  sun  and 
air  to  the  fruit.  Sow  Salads  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

If  the  instructions  given  last  month  for  Pines  have  been  carried  out,  little 
will  now  be  necessary  beyond  attention  to  watering,  air-giving,  &c.,  and  should 
the  weather  be  wet  and  cold,  a  little  fire-heat  should  be  given  to  assist  the 
autumn  fruit  in  swelling  off.  A  dry  cool  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  in  all 
vineries  containing  ripe  Grapes  ;  always  give  air  early  in  the  morning.  The 
latest  Grapes  will  now  be  colouring,  and  -will  require  attention ;  fire-heat  will  be 
necessary,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  wet  and  cold,  but  abundance  of  air  should 
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be  given  during  the  day,  and  some  should  also  remain  on  during  the  night ; 
keep  all  the  lateral  shoots  well  stopped  in.  The  leaves  of  the  early  Peaches  will 
now  begin  to  fall  away ;  take  a  birch-broom  and  sweep  them  gently  off  ;  it  is 
better  to  do  this  than  to  leave  them  attached  to  the  wood  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  perform  their  functions,  since  they  become  a  harbour  for  insects, 
and  by  shading  the  wood  retard  its  perfect  maturation.  Give  the  late  houses 
air  to  the  fullest  extent  during  the  day,  but  reduce  it  at  night ;  keep  the  shoots 
well  tied  in,  removing  all  that  are  superfluous.  Reduce  the  supply  of  moisture 
to  Figs,  and  give  abundance  of  air  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  repot  Cherry  trees.  Pay  every  attention  now  to  the 
Strawberry  plants  intended  for  forcing  next  spring ;  give  them  liberal  supplies 
of  water,  and  pinch  off  all  runners  as  they  appear.  Keep  up  a  steady  bottom- 
heat  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons  by  renewing  the  linings  with  fresh  fermenting 
materials  ;  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds,  but  be  careful  in  watering  Melons  after 
this  ;  a  slight  syringing  early  in  the  afternoon  after  a  hot  day,  will  be  beneficial 
to  Cucumbers. 

Fruit-gathering  will  now  require  daily  attention.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  in  handling  those  intended  for  long  keeping.  By  going  over  the  trees  fre¬ 
quently  and  gathering  the  ripest  fruit  first,  the  size  of  the  others  will  increase  as 
the  quantity  lessens.  Protect  fruit  on  walls  from  the  attacks  of  wasps  and  birds. 
Look  occasionally  over  the  fruit-trees,  and  stop  or  remove  all  superfluous  shoots. 
Commence  preparations  for  new  fruit-tree  borders.  Cut  out  all  the  old  canes 
from  Raspberries ,  if  not  already  done  ;  and  clear  away  all  runners,  and  all  old 
leaves  from  Strawberries ,  forking  over  the  soil  between  the  rows ;  also  make  fresh 
plantations. 

The  maturation  of  the  growth  of  Greenhouse  plants  is  an  important  matter 
requiring  every  possible  attention.  If  our  previous  instructions  have  been  carried 
out,  the  wood  should  now  be  in  a  good  ripened  condition.  Continue  to  house 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  plants,  washing  the  pots  and  searching  for  worms,  where 
their  casts  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  housed,  all  the  air  possible 
should  be  given  in  fine  weather,  and  each  plant  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
space  for  the  air  to  play  freely  around  it.  Watering  must  be  well  attended  to, 
as  plants  after  they  are  housed,  especially  those  in  small  pots  and  well  rooted, 
dry  rapidly  when  placed  on  stages  and  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  all  around 
them.  The  more  hardy  plants  should  be  kept  out  under  temporary  protection 
as  long  as  possible.  Water  carefully  all  the  late-flowering  Fuchsias ,  Pelargo¬ 
niums ,  Salvias ,  &c.,  and  pick  off  all  decaying  flowers  and  leaves  ;  with  a  little 
attention  they  will  make  a  fine  display  for  some  time.  Continue  to  shift  Chinese 
Primroses ,  Cinerarias ,  Calceolarias ,  and  other  plants  for  spring  flowering.  Attend 
well  to  the  watering  of  Chrysanthemums.  Pot  in  turfy  loam  and  sandy  peat, 
for  forcing  early,  bulbs  of  Hyacinths ,  Narcissi ,  Jonquils ,  Early  Tulips ,  &c.  ;  the 
sooner  they  are  potted  the  better,  as  the  chief  source  of  success  is  to  get  the  pots 
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well  filled  with,  roots  before  top-growth  commences.  The  bulbs  should  always 
be  selected  for  weight  and  substance,  in  preference  to  size.  Any  bulbous  or 
tuberous-rooted  plants  assuming  a  state  of  rest  must  not  have  much  water  given 
them,  only  just  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  ceasing  to  grow  too  suddenly. 

Although  in  general  the  beauty  of  our  flower  gardens  begins  to  decline  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  we  may  expect  them  to  continue  gay  this  season  till 
the  close  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  favourable,  as  the  plants  were 
late  in  starting  into  growth.  When  gaiety  decreases,  let  neatness  and  order 
increase.  Dahlias  and  all  other  tall-growing  plants  yet  remaining  in  perfection, 
should  have  every  attention  paid  to  them  to  keep  them  so  as  long  as  possible. 
Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  Bedding  plants .  All  the  cuttings  that 
it  is  intended  to  root  and  pot  off  before  winter,  should  now  be  put  in,  while  there 
is  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  agents — heat,  light,  and  moisture — 
that  surround  us ;  a  month  hence  the  best  endeavours  to  increase  a  stock  of 
cuttings  will  be  comparatively  unavailing.  Continue  to  pot  off  all  cuttings  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit,  and  endeavour  to  get  them  strong  and  well  rooted  before 
the  dull  weather  sets  in.  Take  care  to  have  all  tender  plants  under  protection 
before  there  is  any  danger  from  frost. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


LADY'S  SLIPPERS . — Chapter  IX. 

,ME  have  here  the  pleasure  of  introducing  an  excellent  figure  of  the  fine 
Cypripedium  superbiens ,  from  some  really  superb  specimens  which  were 
grown  by  Mr.  Denning,  in  the  noble  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough,  at 
Grimston  Park.  This  charming  plant  is  frequently  grown  in  collections 
under  the  name  of  C.  Veitchianum ,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  of  the 
barbatum  group,  both  with  respect  to  its  flowers,  which  are  extremely  showy, 
and  its  leaves,  which  are  beautifully  mottled,  so  that  whether  in  or  out  of  flower, 
it  is  remarkably  ornamental.  This  plant  is  still  somewhat  rare,  yet  sufficiently 
moderate  in  price  to  allow  amateurs  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  Its  flowers  last 
for  a  very  long  time  in  a  fresh  state,  especially  if  kept  from  drip  or  sprinklings 
from  the  syringe.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  in  length,  oblong- 
ligulate,  and  variegated  or  chequered  on  the  upper  side  with  two  distinct  shades 
of  green.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  are  produced  singly  on  erect  downy  pedun¬ 
cles,  some  10  in.  or  12  in.  high,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  much  larger  than  the 
coalescing  inferior  ones,  broadly  ovate,  white,  conspicuously  streaked  or  lined  with 
green.  The  petals  are  3  in.  long,  linear,  oblong,  bluntish,  and  falcately  deflexed, 
whitish,  becoming  greener  towards  the  base,  and  flushed  with  rose  towards  the 
tip ;  they  are  freely  spotted  throughout  with  dark  purple,  and  bear  along  the 
upper  edge  dark  purple  warts,  as  well  as  a  fringe  of  blackish-purple  hairs  on  both 
margins.  The  pouched  lip  is  large,  oblong,  rather  pointed,  dull  purplish-brown, 
paler  at  the  tip,  and  traversed  on  the  sides  with  green  veins  ;  the  basal  portion 
is  inflected  and  warty,  with  a  blunt  lobe  projecting  into  the  sac,  which  has  two 
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prominent  erect  auricles  at  its  mouth.  The  staminode  is  tranverse,  retuse,  and 
with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at  the  base,  whitish,  veined  with  green,  and  downy. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SUPERBIENS. 


It  is  of  easy  culture,  but  as  it  appears  to  grow  all  the  year  round,  it  should 
not  be  dried  off  at  any  season.  It  usually  blooms  during  June  and  July,  and 
commences  growing  again  when  the  flowers  are  past.  C.  superbiens  is  a  native 
of  Java,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house,  potted  in  the  same  soil, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  previously  recommended  for  plants  of 
this  genus. — B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery ,  Upper  Holloway ,  London. 
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NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 


EW  varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  are  appearing  in  strong  force  at  the  various 
■  Exhibitions  just  now.  Thus  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  2nd  of  August,  First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 


Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  for  Pictum ,  carmine  ground,  with 
pale  flakes,  and  having  a  rich  maroon-purple  throat ;  Hogarth ,  pale  ground, 


feathered  with  deep  bright  rose,  the  throat  flamed  with  purple  ;  and  Oheron ,  pale 


ground,  feathered  with  very  bright  rosy  purple,  the  throat  rich  dark  crimson. 
These  were  of  massive  proportions  and  fine  quality.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
seven  First-Class  Certificates  were  further  awarded  to  the  same  grower  for  the 
following  : — Araximenes ,  vermilion-scarlet,  feathered  with  crimson  ;  Arclielaus , 
•white,  feathered  and  flamed  with  crimson  ;  Astrcea ,  bright  scarlet,  feathered  with 
crimson  ;  Lady  Bridport ,  shaded  pink,  feathered  with  bright  rosy  crimson  ; 
Lord  Bridport ,  rosy  pink,  pencilled  and  flaked  on  the  edges  with  crimson  ; 
Phidias ,  claret-crimson,  with  white  markings  ;  and  Yellow  King ,  pale  yellow, 
flamed  with  crimson.  This  last  supplied  a  great  want  among  Gladioli,  namely, 
a  fine  yellow-flowering  variety.  The  foregoing  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  as  raisers  of  new  varieties,  and  having  been  finely  grown, 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  flowers  were  fully  developed.  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford 
Hall  Gardens,  who  is  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  raiser  of  new  Gladioli  also,  received 
the  same  award  for  three  fine  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  viz.,  Francis  Whit - 
bourne ,  white,  handsomely  flaked  and  pencilled  with  rich  crimson ;  Mrs.  Francis 
Whitbourne ,  pure  white  ground,  feathered  with  crimson-purple  ;  and  William 
Earley ,  pale  citron,  flamed  with  reddish  pink.  Talisman  (Souchet),  clear  deep 
rose,  also  staged  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  similarly  awarded.  Clearly  there  is  no 
want  of  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  raisers  of  Seedling  Gladioli. 

Some  seedling  Picotees  of  fine  quality  were  shown  by  Mr.  N.  Norman,  Wool¬ 
wich;  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  on  August  2nd.  Ada  Ingleton  (f.c.c.), 
having  a  narrow  edge  of  bright  deep  purple  ;  Miss  Ingleton  (f.c.c.),  the  petals 
having  a  wire  edge  of  rose  ;  and  Grand  Monarch ,  a  heavy  red-edged  flower  of  fine 
proportions,  but  with  the  colour  much  run,  were  the  best  from  the  former  raiser  ; 
and  from  the  latter,  Delicata  (f.c.c.),  very  dark  purple  thread-like  edge ;  Mr. 
Ingram  (s.c.c.),  heavy  purple-edged  ;  Miss  Fanny  Ingram ,  heavy  rose-edged  ; 
and  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley ,  medium  purple-edged.  All  the  foregoing  were  of  full 
substance,  and  had  stout  well-formed  petals. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  of  Stamford,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  raised  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  yet  seen  ;  it  has  been 
named  Crown  Jewel  (f.c.c.),  and  is  of  a  bright  fiery  red  hue,  with  petals  like  those 
of  the  rose,  that  are  handsomely  reflexed,  and  was  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  double-flowered  Tom  Thumb.  Equally  distinct  and  fine  in  character  was  a 
very  handsome  Coleus ,  named  Tryoni  (f.c.c.),  shown  by  Mr.  Guildford,  gardener 
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to  E.  Tryon,  Esq.  ;  this  had  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  the  extent  of  fully  one-half 
of  a  rich  glowing  crimson,  while  the  other  half  was  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
Begonia  multi  flora  elegans  (f.o.c.),  said  to  be  perpetual-flowering,  and  bearing  red 
blossoms,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons,  and  will  be  very 
useful  for  house  decoration.  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium ,  Prospero ,  from  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  had  large  and  finely-coloured  leaves,  and  a  good  habit,  but  it 
only  received  that  very  questionable  compliment — a  Second-Class  Certificate. 
Juniperus  chinensis  aurea  (f.c.c.),  is  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  golden  sport 
from  the  old  Chinese  Juniper,  and  as  for  the  past  sixteen  years  it  has  never 
once  reverted  to  the  green  form,  its  character  may  Toe  considered  to  be 
permanently  fixed.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Young,  of  the  Milford  Nursery, 
near  Godaiming. — E.  D. 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSES. 


MPEEISHABLE  Hothouses  !  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  rotting 
of  timber,  the  rusting  of  iron,  the  decay  of  putty  and  paint,  which  go  on 
<^>  so  rapidly  in  hothouses  of  ordinary  construction,  will  surely  be  in  raptures 
when  they  hear  of  hothouses  which  are  to  be  imperishable.  And  yet  the 
expression,  adopted  as  the  title  of  a  new  mode  of  construction  patented  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  is  not  altogether  a  fancy,  since  the  houses  are  built  without  either  wood 
or  putty,  and  are  made  up  by  a  mere  multiplication  of  similar  parts,  such  as 
may  be  fitted  together  with  facility  by  any  intelligent  workman.  Besides  this 
quality  of  durabilitjq  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  possess  superior  warmth, 
lightness,  and  portability,  and  that  a  reduction  of  material  in  construction  and  of 
the  subsequent  labour  of  painting  is  at  the  same  time  secured. 

The  framework  of  the  houses  is  constructed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  com¬ 
bination,  the  side  walls  of  slabs  made  of  terra-cotta  or  cement.  The  framework, 
combining  the  necessary  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  material,  gives 
but  a  trifling  amount  of  shade.  Thus  the  houses  form  almost  a  continuous  sheet  of 
glass,  supported  by  strong  light  rafters  of  T-iron,  G  ft.  apart,  and  with  purlins  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  squares  of  glass,  30  to  40  in.  from  each  other.  In 
this  dull  climate  it  is  essential  that  in  constructing  plant-houses  the  light 
admitted  should  be  as  little  intercepted  as  possible,  for  though  for  a  few  months 
in  the  height  of  the  growing  season  we  have  more  light  than  we  may  consider 
beneficial,  and  hence  use  shading,  yet  for  the  remaining  portion  light  is  frequently 
painfully  deficient,  and  the  plants  suffer  accordingly. 

Not  only  is  light  gained  by  this  system  of  building,  but  warmth  also.  The 
great  fault  of  ordinary  iron  houses  is  their  cooling  properties,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  metal  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat.  Now  glass  is  an  insulator  of  heat, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  property,  the  patent  hothouses  have  been  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  externally  a  continuous  sheet  of  glass,  both  to  protect  the  more 
perishable  metal,  and  also  to  act  as  an  insulator  of  the  internal  and  external 
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atmospheres.  These  structures  have  also  perfect  portability.  The  iron  stan¬ 
dards  are  fixed  into  blocks  of  stone  or  concrete ;  they  have  a  recess  or  chasing 
into  which  the  concrete  or  terra-cotta  slabs,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
fit  with  perfect  ease,  and  can  be  removed  at  any  time,  and  consequently  no  brick¬ 
work  or  masonry  is  required.  The  shelves  or  stages  for  the  plants  to  stand  upon 
are  formed  of  the  same  material,  and  thus  the  cost  and  annoyance  of  wooden 
stages  are  done  away  with. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  material  and  cost  of  maintenance,  the  houses  are 
formed  on  an  ironwork  skeleton,  the  parts  of  which  are  the  standard  or 
mounting,  the  spandfil  or  head-piece,  and  the  rafters  of  T-iron  connecting 
the  two  together,  and  forming  a  span  ;  they  may  be  called  the  principals, 
and  are  connected  and  tied  together  by  light  recessed  purlins,  which  receive  the 
ends  of  the  squares  of  glass,  the  latter  being  held  in  its  place  perfectly  tight  by 
metallic  clips,  which  pass  through  the  purlins  and  fasten  with  a  pin.  These, 
with  the  front  and  lower  ventilators,  complete  the  house,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 


View  of  Plant  House. 


that  it  presents  but  a  small  surface  requiring  to  be  painted.  The  accompanying 
sketches  of  a  Plant  Stove  and  Orchard  House  show  the  general  character  of  these 
structures,  which  have  no  perpendicular  glass,  the  sides  being  on  the  slope,  in  order 
that  in  the  dark  months  of  winter  the  direct  light  may  not  be  refracted,  but 
transmitted  to  the  interior.  Ventilation  is  effected  through  side  panels,  which 
admit  the  cold  air  in  contact  with  the  heating  and  evaporating  troughs,  through 
the  side  lights,  which  open  simultaneously,  and  through  movable  sashes  in  the 
louvre  box.  These  houses  are  manufactured  by  the  Imperishable  Hothouse 
Company,  whose  works  are  at  Newark-on-Trent. 

For  Orchard  Houses,  Mr.  Ayres  proposes  to  substitute  a  trellis  for  bush  trees. 
“  Orchard  Houses,”  he  remarks,  u  have  become  a  regular  garden  institution,  and 
as  from  the  fickleness  of  our  climate  the  demand  for  them  appears  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  leave  the  region  of  toy,  and  take  our  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  solid  cultivation.  Pot  fruit  trees  are  all  very  well,  indeed 
they  are  admirable,  as  managed  by  s  ome  cultivators  ;  but  taken  upon  the  average. 
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they  are  by  no  means  a  remunerative,  not  to  say  a  profitable  investment.  Hence 
we  say,  for  a  permanent  supply  adopt  open-border  planting,  and  you  may  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  they  will  serve  you  when  the  daily  trouble  of  pots  has 
ceased  to  charm.  For  this  reason  we  recommend  a  central  trellis,  which  being 


Section  of  Plant  House. 

% 

from  base  to  base  23  ft.  in  girth,  offers  a  training  surface  nearly  equal  to  two 
12-ft.  walls.  It  may  be  argued  that  upon  the  permanent  plan  we  cannot  have  so 
great  a  variety  of  fruit,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  nothing  is  so  easy  to  bud  as  a 
Peach,  Apricot,  or  Plum ;  so  that,  if  so  desired,  every  main  branch  (or  even 


Section  of  Orchard  House 

branchlet)  may  be  a  different  variety  of  fruit.  Amateur  Pomologists  may  seek 
a  great  variety  of  fruit ;  gardeners,  whose  reputation  centres  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fruit  at  all  seasons,  are  content  to  confine  themselves  to  proved 
kinds  of  superior  excellence,  and  sure-bearing  properties.” 

The  merits  claimed  for  these  Imperishable  Houses  have  been  very  fairly  set 
forth  in  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  obtained  either  of  the  Patentee,  or  from  the 
Company  above  referred  to. — M. 
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LIFTING  AND  STORING  THE  POTATO. 

Y  all  accounts,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  my  early  crops 
of  Potatos,  the  disease  is  once  more  amongst  us,  and  unless  care  and 
judgment  are  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  tubers  after  they  are 
taken  up,  I  fear  we  shall  have  many  more  potatos  fit  for  the  pigs  than  for 
our  own  tables.  I  therefore  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  policy  is  to  lift  the  early  varieties,  and  store 
them  away  at  once.  Nothing  can  be  gained  after  the  haulm  dies  down,  by  allowing 
them  to  remain  longer  in  the  ground.  In  places  where  large  shady  sheds  or  barn 
floors  can  be  made  use  of,  and  where  a  current  of  air  can  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
them,  they  will  dry  more  satisfactorily  in  such  situations  than  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Potatos  should  always  be  stored  away  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible  ;  and  should 
any  disease  he  discovered*  among  them,  I  would  recommend  that  but  small 
quantities  should  be  pitted  together,  certainly  not  more  than  a  cart-load  in  each 
clamp.  In  the  centre  of  this  clamp  should  be  placed  a  lump  of  lime  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  head,  and  before  covering  them  in,  they  should  receive  a  good 
dusting  of  quicklime.  The  lime  absorbs  the  moisture  during  the  time  the 
potatos  sweat,  and  by  so  doing  prevents  the  tubers  from  over-heating,  whilst  its 
application  also  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  potatos  ;  no  doubt  it  absorbs 
much  of  the  water  from  the  tubers,  and  consequently  they  boil  more  floury  than 
if  pitted  without  lime.  After  the  tubers  have  laid  in  small  pits  for  at  least  one 
month,  they  should  then  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  may  be  brought  together 
into  one  or  more  large  clamps,  in  the  centre  of  which  should  be  placed  a  large 
basket  of  hard  lumps  of  lime  ;  or  should  the  clamps  be  long,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  insert  other  lime  baskets  at  about  12  ft.  apart.  The  whole  heap 
should  then  be  sprinkled  well  over  with  lime  before  covering  it  up.  I  always 
prefer  to  have  my  clamps  made  low  and  narrow,  for  they  are  then  less  liable  to 
heat  than  those  which  are  made  up  wide  and  high. — Edward  Bennett,  Enville 
Hall  Gardens. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 

‘'BOM  the  usual  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Fruit  Crop ,  given  in  the  Gardeners' 

Chronicle  of  August  12,  we  learn  that  the  fruit  crops  are  not  only  scanty, 

but  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  ordinary,  though  with  the  excep- 

ff  tion  of  Scotland,  the  returns  are  more  favourable  than  we  could  have 

expected.  In  the  returns  from  Scotland  the  crops  are  most  often  described  as  moderate, 
though  in  several  instances  as  total  failures.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England  they  are 
reported  under  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  Nuts  and  Apricots,  which  are  abundant ; 
all  crops  being  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  For  the  rest,  the  returns  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : — Apricots,  most  abundant  everywhere,  but  the  fruit  small  and  late. 
Apples,  a  very  partial  crop,  plentiful  in  some  places,  thin  in  others  (generally  orchards),  and 
in  some  a  total  failure  ;  the  fruit  small,  and  the  trees  suffering  from  curl,  aphis,  &e.  Pears, 
a  variable  crop,  under  the  average,  generally  very  fair  on  walls,  but  thin  on  standards.  Plums , 
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a  thin  crop,  best  against  walls  ;  the  trees  very  much  blighted.  Strawberries,  an  abundant 
crop,  where  not  cut  by  late  frost,  but  damaged  by  excessive  wet,  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Dessert  Cherries ,  scarce  ;  Morellos,  abundant  nearly  everywhere.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for 
the  most  part  plentiful,  but  the  trees  much  injured  through  the  cold  weather  in  spring.  Small 
Fruits,  generally  abundant ;  but  Currants,  red  and  black,  have  suffered  fearfully  from  blight. 
Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts,  an  extraordinary  crop.  Walnuts,  scarce.  The  May  frosts  (12°  below 
freezing-point  on  May  17,  mentioned  in  more  than  one  place),  with  their  sequelae,  constituted 
the  main  reason  for  the  general  deficiency. 

-  ££he  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been  wonderfully  improved 

within  the  last  year  or  two.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  has  a  splendid  strain, 

mostly  of  the  semi-nosegay  class,  with  particularly  large  flowers,  and  immense 

trusses,  freely  produced  on  plants  of  stocky  growth.  Miss  Saunders,  a  crimson  with  blue  shade, 
resplendent  in  colour,  is  particularly  rich;  and  Rose  Peach,  a  deep  bright  rose,  is  highly 
attractive.  Corsair,  a  rich  scarlet,  of  faultless  form,  is  so  fine  in  habit,  truss,  and  substance, 
as  to  leave  Lord  Derby  far  behind ;  and  Amaranth,  a  free,  plain-leaved,  compact-trussed,  deep 
blue-tinted  rose,  seems  likely  to  take  the  lead  as  the  highest  colour  in  the  Christine  class. 
Rose  Bradwardine,  a  lovely  rose,  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  cheerful-coloured 
flowers ;  and  Thomas  Adams,  a  large,  bright  carmine,  has  a  noble  truss.  There  are  others  of 
equal  mei*it,  perhaps,  but  these  struck  us  as  decided  advances  in  the  form  of  decorative  plants. 
Amongst  Golden  Variegated  Zonals,  Lady  Manvers  is  a  particularly  fine  variety,- brilliant  in 
colour,  and  very  even  in  marking ;  another,  called  William  Sandys,  has  not  only  high  colour, 
but  a  remarkably  free  habit  of  growth.  Of  a  different  strain  entirely,  but  equally  good  in  their 
way,  are  those  bred  by  Dr.  Denny,  and  grown  at  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross.  They 
are  specially  distinguished  amongst  the  hybrid  nosegay  race  for  the  form  and  size  of  their 
flowers.  Wellington  is  a  magnificent  crimson-scarlet,  with  immense  trusses,  and  in  every 
respect  fine ;  Sir  John  Moore  is  a  lighter  scarlet,  and  very  effective  ;  Iago  is  an  orange-scarlet, 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  ;  while  Ianthe  is  one  of  those  beautifully  rose-tinted  varieties,  in 
which  the  suffused  blue  comes  out  so  charmingly.  They  are  all  of  free-blooming  habit,  and 
take  rank  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  lines  of  the  host  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  which  we 
are  surrounded. 

-  ^Ender  the  name  of  JEchmea  Marios  Eegina ,  Mr.  Wendland,  of  Hanover, 

has  exhibited  during  the  summer  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Bromeliaceous  plants 

yet  introduced,  and  which  has  gained  First-class  Certificates,  both  at  the  Regent’s 

Park  and  Kensington,  besides  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  latter.  It  is  of  somewhat  robust  habit, 
with  leaves  18  in.  in  length  arranged  vase-like,  the  flower-spike  rising  from  the  centre,  and 
attaining  a  height  of  about  2  ft.,  half  which  length  is  clothed  with  large  boat-shaped  bracts, 
some  4  in.  long,  of  an  intensely  rich  rose-pink ;  the  flowers,  which  are  tipped  with  blue  and 
change  to  salmon-colour  with  age,  are  arranged  compactly  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike, 
and  materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  extremely  grand  plant.  The  bracts  are  very  persist¬ 
ent,  retaining  their  rich  colour  in  full  perfection  for  several  months.  This  superb  plant, 
which  when  known  cannot  but  become  a  universal  favourite,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams. 

-  fine  new  Peach ,  named  Knight's  MarTcley  Admirable,  has  been  shown 

this  season  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham.  It  was  raised  by 

G.  Darby,  Esq.,  Markley,  Sussex,  and  is  a  freestone  of  the  Teton  de  Venus  type, 

of  good  size,  slightly  oval  in  shape,  with  a  prominent  nipple  on  the  apex.  It  was  grown  in  a 
cold  house,  and  the  fruit  possessed  a  particularly  rich  flavour,  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
other  early  Peaches,  that  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Fruit  Committee.  We  intend  to  figure  it  in  due  course. 

-  well-marked  illustration  of  the  Influence  of  Scion  upon  Stock  in 

Inducing  Variegation,  has  recently  been  noticed  by  us  at  Mr.  Noble’s  nursery  at 

Sunningdale.  The  Golden-variegated  Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  two  years  grafted, 

standard  high,  on  the  common  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  had  in  four  separate  cases 
thrown  out  from  the  stock  variegated  shoots — one  from  the  very  base  close  to  the  ground,  and 
the  others  about  half-way  up,  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  base.  The  variegation  was  whiter  than 
that  of  the  graft,  and  seemed  to  be  first  developed  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaflets,  some  leaves 
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being  only  affected  in  this  way,  while  others  had  the  colour  also  developed  along  the  course  of 
the  main  veins. 

-  ^mong  some  young  Cone-bearing  trees  of  Picea  lasiocarpci  noticed  during 

the  last  spring  at  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  which  were  accompanied  by  an 

abundance  of  pollen,  the  cones  in  some  were  quite  green,  while  on  about  an 

equal  number  of  others  they  were  of  a  purple  colour,  no  difference  being  apparent  in  the  plants. 
Has  this  or  any  similar  fact  been  observed  before  ?  Picea  grcmdis  is  also  coning  this  year  at 
Knap  Hill,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe  ;  and  among  others  that  are  producing  fruit,  no  doubt 
the  result  of  the  last  dry  season  or  two,  are  Abies  Albertiana ,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  and  Z’. 
Standishii.  The  present  season  seems  indeed  to  be  an  exceptional  one  for  the  fruiting  of  conifers. 
At  Enville  nearly  all  the  trees  are  very  heavily  laden  ;  the  very  small  plants  of  Picea  nobilis 
have  some  exceedingly  fine  full  cones  upon  them,  the  large  specimen  tree  of  this  species 
growing  there,  upwards  of  50  ft.  high,  is  so  heavily  laden  that  some  cones  will  have  to  be 
taken  off. 

-  JTrom  s$me  experiments  recently  made  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers 

grown  in  Darkness ,  by  Dr.  R.  Macdonnell,  of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  of  a  series  of 
Hyacinths  flowered  in  a  perfectly  dark  cellar  the  green  leaves  were  thoroughly 

blanched,  while  the  flowers  of  the  red  variety  came  quite  white  ;  those  of  the  yellow  practically 
so  ;  but  those  of  the  violet-blue  sorts  were  unaffected. 

-  fijR.  Joseph  Douglas  has  recently  pointed  out  the  facility  with  which 

Vines  may  be  grafted,  by  simple  whip-and-tongue  grafting,  young  wood  on  young 

ivood.  A  moderately  vigorous  young  shoot,  with  the  wood  firm,  was  chosen,  and  a 

scion  to  correspond,  and  four  out  of  five  grafts  thus  put  on  grew  away  freely.  They  were 
only  bound  with  matting,  and  probably  clay  or  grafting  wax  would  better  secure  the  union. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  will  be  patent  to  all. 

-  &  winter  like  the  past  strongly  tests  the  hardiness  of  Rhododendrons. 

As  a  rule,  the  sorts  which  have  arboreum  blood  in  their  veins  perish — generally 

root  and  branch  ;  while  those  of  the  ponticum  strain  sustain  much  injury  to 

their  blossoms.  It  is  only  those  bred  from  catawbiense  that  escape  with  impunity,  and  these 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  accordance  with  the  influence  of  their  ancestors,  in  cases  where 
intermixture  of  blood  has  taken  place.  The  pallid,  lilac-hued  Everestianum  and  roseum  elegans 
are  two  sturdy  and  hardy  sorts,  but  some  of  the  higher-coloured  varieties  also,  of  quite  modern 
date,  seem  able  to  brave  all  weathers  with  impunity.  Among  those  of  this  category  are  the 
rosy  Lady  Armstrong,  the  rosy- scarlet  James  Bateman,  the  rich  crimson  Mrs.  Milner,  and  H. 
W.  Sargent — all  remarkably  attractive  flowers,  together  with  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  the  gem  of 
all  others  amongst  the  whites,  and  Caractacus  amongst  the  purplish  crimsons.  We  have  here 
half-a-dozen  sorts  which  are  comparatively  new,  and  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  beat, 
taking  into  account  their  high  and  pure  colours,  their  magnificent  flower-trusses,  and  their 
fine  hardy  Lam-el-like  foliage. 

- -  K  new  preparation,  called  Thymol ,  lias  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 

for  carbolic  acid.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Thymus  vulgaris ,  tlie  Monarda , 

and  the  Ptychotis ,  the  latter  an  East  Indian  umbelliferous  plant,  and  is  of  a 

similar  chemical  composition  to  carbolic  acid,  but  destitute  of  the  very  unpleasant  smell  of 
thi3  popular  disinfectant.  It  is  soluble  in  300  parts  of  water,  and  resembles  carbolic  acid  in 
forming  compounds  with  potash  and  soda,  but  diffei-s  from  it  in  that  these  compounds  are  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

- -  ^t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Begbie, 

gardener  to  Lady  Rolle,  Bicton,  sent  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata ,  showing 

both  male  and  female  cones  on  the  same  branch.  The  tree  from  which  this  branch 

was  taken  had  still  about  30  catkins  and  25  cones  upon  it.  “  The  present,”  he  observed,  “  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  observed  a  similar  phenomenon,  having  witnessed  both  sexes  on  one  tree 
in  the  Earl  of  Shannon’s  pinetum  at  Castle  Martyr,  near  Cork,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  when  1 
concluded  that  the  tree  is  monoecious,  and  not  dioecious,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.” 
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ROSE  PRINCESS  BEATRICE. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

OME  Roses  that  are  beautiful  in  the  garden,  on  account  of  their  freedom 
of  growth  and  flowering,  do  not  possess  the  size,  fullness,  and  symmetry  of 
form  required  in  show  flowers.  Others  are  good  show  flowers,  but  bloom 
sparingly,  or  require  a  manipulation  which  ill  fits  them  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  Others,  again,  although  the  number  is  limited,  are  equally  good,  either  as 
garden  roses  or  show  roses. 

It  is  to  this  latter  class  that  the  subject  of  our  plate,  the  Rose  Princess 
Beatrice,  belongs.  It  is  a  full-sized,  regularly-shaped,  globular  flower,  perfectly 
double  ;  the  colour  a  deep  but  delicate  shade  of  pink,  with  a  clear  blush  margin  ; 
the  petals  are  beautifully  rounded,  and  of  great  substance,  so  that  the  durability 
of  the  flower  is  unexceptionably  great.  Flowers  produced  under  glass  in  March 
last  remained  in  condition  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  open  ground  in  June  and  July 
they  lasted  twice  the  time  of  any  other  rose. 

The  flower  in  character  and  outline  resembles  Alfred  Colomb,  although 
differing  widely  in  colour  from  that  admirable  variety.  The  growth  is  more 
like  that  of  Victor  Verdier,  the  vigorous  shoots  producing  large,  bright,  hand¬ 
some  foliage.  One  great  quality  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  it  flowers 
as  freely  in  September  and  October  as  in  the  summer  months.  It  has  received 
a  First-Class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  announced 
as  one  of  the  series  of  novelties  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  and  to  be  first  publicly  sold  next  May. — M. 


FUCHSIA  RICCARTONI. 

JN  a  long  fruit-tree  border  here  there  are  about  twenty  plants  of  the  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time.  They  were  planted  about 
eleven  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter 
of  branches,  and  tall  in  proportion,  every  lower  branch  drooping  with  flowers 
down  to  the  ground.  I  have  never  seen  any  show  Fuchsias  grown  in  pots  or  tubs 
that  would  bear  any  comparison  with  these  specimens  of  Riccartoni  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  recommend  the  more  extensive 
planting  of  this  variety  in  shrubberies  and  mixed  borders.  The  plants  of  it  here 
have  never  been  protected  in  severe  winters,  it  being  usually  safe  at  the  roots  ; 
but  if  some  old  tan  or  litter  is  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the  plants  in  autumn, 
they  break  sooner  in  the  spring,  and  flower  earlier.  This  Fuchsia  is  by  far  the 
grandest  flowering  shrub  in  the  autumn  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  especially 
when  the  plants  get  large,  as  they  are  here.  Along  with  the  Riccartoni ,  plants  of 
the  old  Fuchsia  coccinea  [?  magellanica']  were  planted,  but  they  have  never  got 
to  the  same  size  as  the  Riccartoni ,  although  very  graceful,  from  their  slender 
shoots  and  free-flowering  habit. 

3rd  series. — iv.  •  L 
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Some  thirty-six  years  ago,  I  introduced  the  Fuchsia  Riccartoni ,  then  named  the 
Port  Famine  Fuchsia,  to  the  Island  of  Arran.  On  visiting  the  island  a  few  years 
ago,  I  found  it  growing  plentifully  on  the  fishermen’s  cottages.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  thermometer  in  the  severest  winters  seldom  registers 
more  than  10°  or  12°  of  frost,  I  found  some  of  these  Fuchsias  with  stems  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  forming  little  trees.  The  Hydrangeas  in  some  villa  gardens 
there  likewise  form  immense  bushes,  and  flower  plentifully  every  year.  The 
Island  of  Arran  is  now  much  frequented  by  tourists,  and  must  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  British  possessions  for  its  geological  and  botanical 
riches. — William  Tillery,  WelbecJc. 


ON  PELARGONIUMS.— No.  Y. 


«HE  Silver  Tricolors  have  not  kept  pace  with  their  golden  cousins.  Whether 
it  is  that  they  have  been  neglected  by  the  cross-breeders,  or  have  proved 

fless  tractable  than  the  goldens,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  evident  that 
neither  in  number  nor  in  quality  do  they  approach  them.  It  appears  to 
me  therefore  that  breeders  of  variegates  might  achieve  the  greatest  results  by 
giving  their  attention  more  especially  to  the  production  of  improved  varieties 
of  Silver  Tricolors. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  I  conceive  to  be — a  large,  firm,  circular,  and  slightly 
convex  foliage,  with  a  base  of  soft  sage-green,  a  broad  circular  zone  of  brilliant 
carmine,  and  a  well-defined  and  smooth  margin  of  pure  white ;  these  combined 
with  a  robust  habit  of  growth.  To  obtain  a  pure  white  edge  in  conjunction  with 
smoothness,  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  with  increased  whiteness  comes 
greater  inequality  of  growth,  and  consequently  increased  crumpling  of  the  leaf. 

At  present  but  little  advance  has  been  obtained  upon  Italia  Unita ,  which, 
when  well  grown  in  a  cool  conservatory,  maintains  its  position  for  brilliancy  of 
colour ;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts ,  and  Mrs.  Rousby ,  and  perhaps  Caroline  Longjield, 
present  some  little  improvement  upon  it  as  regards  form  and  flatness  of  foliage. 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill ,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Postans,  when  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral  Committee  meetings,  appeared  to  be 
decidedly  an  advance  ;  and  u  a  seedling,”  shown  with  a  batch  of  bronze  bicolors, 
by  Mr.  Laing  at  the  Society’s  Pelargonium  Show,  looked  promising. 

For  bedding  purposes  I  look  upon  the  Silver  Tricolors  (at  least  the  varieties  I 
have  seen  tried)  as  useless,  for  unless  the  season  is  exceptionally  fine  they  speedily 
lose  their  brilliancy  and  assume  a  duskiness  of  colour,  while  their  foliage  becomes 
more  corrugated.  A  cool  conservatory  is  undoubtedly  their  true  position. 

Of  the  Golden  Tricolors  I  have  not  seen  the  newer  varieties  grown  out-of- 
doors,  but  two  years  since  I  grew  a  bed  of  what  were  then  considered  the  best 
varieties  (in  which  bed  I  had  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty  plants),  for  the  sake  of 
testing  their  bedding  qualities.  Lady  Cullum,  Sophia  Cusack ,  Sophia  Dumaresque , 
Edwinia  Fitzpatrick ,  Queen  Victoria ,  and  Louisa  Smith ,  were  all  magnificently 
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brilliant  from  tlie  first  week  in  June  till  the  middle  of  July ;  after  which  the 
intense  sun-heat  and  occasional  rough  weather  told  upon  them  ;  Mrs .  Pollock 
stood  with  less  alteration  than  any,  and  in  autumn  it  was  in  the  best  condition  of 
all.  The  beauty  of  the  tricolors  as  bedders  depends  very  much  upon  the  season, 
for  they  will  not  retain  their  colour  either  under  intense  heat,  or  heavy  rains. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  the  Tricolors,  although  strikingly  beautiful  when 
in  perfection,  more  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration  than  bedding,  and  to  be 
decidedly  less  lasting  and  useful  for  bedding  purposes  than  the  flowering  section. 

The  flower  upon  the  Tricolors  is  considered  of  very  secondary  importance ; 
or,  as  in  fact  they  are  most  industriously  removed,  it  would  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  improvement  if  they  could  be  induced  to  become  flowerless,  an 
achievement  as  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  to  alter  the  comparative  growth  of 
the  green  and  white  portions  of  the  leaf  of  the  Silver  Tricolors.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  flower  might  not  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  the  foliage  so  as  to  become 
an  additional  feature  of  beauty,  instead  of  a  disfigurement.  Would  not  a  well- 
formed  pure  white  flower  upon  the  scarlet  and  golden  Tricolor,  or  a  bright  rose 
or  purple  upon  the  silver  Tricolor,  be  both  pleasing  and  telling  ?  I  counsel  the 
attempt,  both  for  novel  colour  and  improved  form  of  flower,  as  worth  making. 

In  the  Golden  Bicolor  section  we  have  many  strikingly  bold  and  conspicuous 
varieties,  which  by  their  conspicuousness  form  attractive  beds,  and  afford  a  pleasing 
variety  when  well  placed.  A  few  specimen  plants  well  grown  also  contribute  to 
enliven  and  produce  variety  in  a  large  conservatory  ;  but  I  must  own  to  a  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolors  for  conservatory  decoration. 

In  the  Silver  Bicolor  section  we  have  the,  dwarf-habited,  white-flowered 
strain,  raised  by  Mr.  Postans,  which  promises  to  become  a  most  valuable  addition, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  supply  the  place  of  the  Cerastium,  and  other  plants,  as 
an  edging  to  the  ribbon  border,  or  pattern  bed.  In  the  larger  varieties  of  the 
Silver  Bicolors  I  see  neither  beauty  nor  utility.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Golden  Selfs,  for  I  have  never  seen  them  sufficiently  bright  to  be  either 
conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  or  effective  as  a  contrast. 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts  I  will  close  my  attempted 
review  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargonium.  This  section,  from 
its  creeping  habit  of  growth,  is  adapted  for  hanging-baskets,  and  also  for 
bedding.  I  have  seen  the  large  white-flowered  variety,  when  carefully  pinned 
down,  form  an  effective  bed,  from  the  contrast  which  the  white  flowers  presented 
upon  its  dark-green  foliage.  It  is  also  useful  to  form  an  edging.  The  size  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  truss  requires  enlargement,  and  we  also  want  more  colours  ; 
these,  in  combination  with  its  creeping  habit,  would  render  this  section  most 
valuable  for  bedding  purposes ;  and  as  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wills  and  others 
crosses  have  been  effected  between  it  and  the  nosegays,  I  see  no  obstacle  to 
these  improvements  being  obtained,  nor  any  reason  that  we  may  not  eventually 
have  close-growing  or  pinned-down  Ivy  Pelargoniums  with  nosegay  trusses  of 
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various  hues  of  colour.  Thus  another  proof  would  be  afforded  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  assertion  I  boldly  maintained  at  the  commencement  of  my 
subject,  that  in  the  Pelargonium  family  we  have  a  flower  of  general  utility,  still 
capable  of  greater  improvement  than  any  other  we  possess. 

Upon  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  Pelargonium  by  cuttings  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  much,  as  every  amateur  well  knows  that  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Scarlet  section  can  be  easily  struck  by  planting  the  cuttings  in  a 
south  border  during  the  month  of  August.  The  soil  should  be  rather  light  and 
sandy,  and  be  made  moderately  rich  by  the  presence  of  a  fair  proportion  of  com¬ 
pletely  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould  ;  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  that 
the  border  should  slope  towards  the  south,  that  no  water  may  remain  stagnant 
upon  its  surface. 

If  it  be  required  to  propagate  throughout  the  winter  or  early  spring  months, 
it  becomes  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking  to  amateurs,  especially  if  the  plants 
to  be  propagated  be  superabundantly  sappy  and  green,  as  is  the  case  with  seed¬ 
lings.  This  difficulty  I  have  encountered,  and  to  my  great  annoyance  have  lost 
a  very  large  per-centage  of  what  I  looked  upon  as  valuable  cuttings,  until,  after 
various  experiments,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  whereby  I  rarely  fail  to  strike  a  cutting, 
however  green  and  sappy.  I  take  an  ordinary  label,  upon  which  I  first  write 
the  name  or  distinguishing  number  of  the  cutting,  which  I  then  tie  to  the  label, 
so  that  the  cut  end  is  about  two-thirds  down  it ;  within  a  sixteenth-part  of  an 
inch  from  the  end  of  the  cutting  I  insert  between  it  and  the  label  a  small  piece  of 
wood  transversely,  which  keeps  the  end  of  the  cutting  from  contact  with  the 
label,  and  consequently  prevents  the  accumulation  of  damp  between  the  two  ;  the 
lower  third  of  the  label  I  insert  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  cut  end  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  thus  brought  to  rest  upon  but  is  not  inserted  beneath  the  surface.  The 
end  speedily  heals  over,  and  sends  down  roots.  I  am  able  by  this  means  to  strike 
at  once  cuttings  of  my  seedlings  which  have  flowered  only  late  in  the  autumn. 

Any  one  who  has  raised  seedlings  and  entered  into  the  anxiety  of  striking  a 
cutting  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  as  to  test  its  qualities  upon  its  own 
roots  by  the  dawn  of  spring,  will  appreciate  the  means  of  doing  it  without  fear 
of  loss  by  damping  off.  I  should  state  that  I  have  partitioned  off  and  adapted 
a  portion  of  my  house  for  the  purpose  of  striking  through  the  winter  months. 
The  arrangement  consists  of  a  hot-air  chamber,  upon  the  top  of  which  are  slabs 
of  slate,  covered  with  soil  five  inches  deep,  composed  of  two-thirds  common 
yellow  sand  and  one-third  of  a  mixture  of  perfectly-decayed  manure  and  leaf- 
mould.  This  is  evenly  and  firmly  patted  down,  and  upon  it  my  cuttings  are,  by 
the  aid  of  the  label,  made  to  stand ;  the  hot  air  beneath  maintains  the  soil  at  an 
even  temperature  of  85°.  I  sprinkle  my  cuttings,  but  water  very  sparingly,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  little  tufts  of  roots  they  are  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  with  light  soil  into  thumb-pots. 

The  subsequent  culture  and  management  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargonium  most 
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amateurs  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  But  I  .would  observe,  that  to  obtain 
flowers  or  foliage  in  perfection,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  compost  they  are 
grown  in.  I  send  to  Wanstead  Flats,  and  obtain  a  load  of‘  turf  off  a  spot 
where  soft  greasy  yellow  loam  underlies  it ;  the  turf  I  have  cut  as  if  it  were  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  lawn.  I  place  these  turves  grass  downwards,  packing 
them  into  a  neat  square  mass,  with  a  concave  or  basin-like  surface  ;  upon  the  top 
of  this  I  put  a  load  of  green  manure  (half  cow-dung  and  half  stable-manure).  This 
should  lie  for  two  years,  when  it  can  be  cut  evenly  down,  the  turf  part  (which 
ought  still  to  be  full  of  fibre),  chopped  up  with  a  hatchet,  and  mixed  with  the 
decayed  manure,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  silver-sand ;  it  should  not  be  sifted  on 
any  account,  but  be  used  rough  and  fibry.  By  means  of  the  concave  surface  to 
the  loam,  all  the  drainage  from  the  manure  is  retained  by  it. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  growing  the  Pelargonium  in  large  pots,  especially 
the  flowering  varieties,  as  I  believe  greater  abundance  of  flower  is  obtained  where 
the  roots  are  somewhat  confined.  When  the  plant  becomes  much  pot-bound, 
and  the  soil  impoverished,  a  little  feeding  by  means  of  liquid  manure  much 
improves  the  quality  and  size  of  the  flower,  and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  varieties. 

By  the  use  of  good  compost,  good  drainage,  careful  watering,  and  a  well-ven¬ 
tilated  house,  where  their  position  is  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  shade  during 
midday  from  an  excess  of  the  sun’s  rays  (but  not  permanently,  or  by  vines),  all 
the  sections  and  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargonium  will  be  found  to  thrive  and 
do  well. — John  Denny,  StoZce  Newington . 


PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 

ACANTHOPHCENIX  CEINITA. 

|  OANTHOPHCENIX  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Palms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hermann  Wendland  for  two  species  inhabiting  the  Mascaren  Islands,  which 
had  previously  been  referred  to  Areca ,  from  which,  however,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  spiny  stems,  and  the  smooth  albumen  of  their  seeds, 
— the  stems  in  Areca  being  smooth,  and  the  albumen  being  ruminated.  The 
spines  which  have  suggested  the  name  of  Acanthophcenix  occur  principally  on 
the  leaf-stalks  and  rachides,  where  they  are  numerous,  and  of  a  long  needle- 
shaped  form,  giving  a  well-marked  character  to  the  plants.  The  two  species 
have  long  been  known  in  gardens,  and  are  of  a  highly-ornamental  aspect.  They 
have  columnar  stems,  swollen  at  the  base,  and  of  moderate  stature,  and  their 
leaves  are  pectinately-pinnatifid,  glaucous  beneath,  the  numerous  spines  which 
occur,  both  on  the  rachis  and  the  petioles,  being  filiform,  and  the  margins  of  the 
segments  being  setose.  A.  rubra ,  a  beautiful  Palm,  with  the  leaves  of  a  reddish 
tint,  is  the  Areca  rubra  of  authors,  and  the  Calamus  Verschaffeltii  of  gardens  ; 
while  A.  crinita ,  the  subject  of  our  present  figure,  (derived  from  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt’s  catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  the  fine-coloured  plate  given  in  Van  Houtte’s 
Flore  des  Serves)  is  another  lovely  Palm,  with  the  leaves  of  a  yellowish-green  hue, 
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and  is  the  Areca  crinita  of  authors.  It  ranks  amongst  the  more  elegant  of  the 
species  of  this  noble  family,  and  is  of  a  stature  which  does  not  preclude  its  culti¬ 
vation  in  any  but  the  loftiest  plant-stoves.  On  the  contrary,  while  extremely 
graceful  and  effective  in  a  young  and  dwarf  state,  it  retains  much  the  same  character 
as  it  acquires  age  and  height. — T.  M. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  DINNER-TABLE. 

HAVE  noticed  several  articles  in  the  Florist  about  dinner-table  plants 
but  I  have  seen  no  mention  of  the  Caladium  Argy rites  as  one.  Why  it  is 
overlooked  I  cannot  tell,  for  as  a  dinner-table  plant  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  beautiful  we  have.  Its  only  drawback  is,  that  we 
cannot  have  it  all  the  year  round. 
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I  also  find  many  of  the  Adiantums  very  useful  for  the  table,  especially  A. 
cuneatum,  with  its  deep  green  and  graceful  fronds,  for  it  contrasts  well  with  the  white 
table-cloth  and  the  silver.  A.  tinctum ,  when  well  grown,  looks  very  nice  on  the 
table,  especially  -when  the  fronds  are  well  coloured.  I  also  find  A.  tenerum  looks 
well  when  thus  employed,  on  account  of  its  drooping  habit.  There  are  a  great 
many  others  that  I  could  name,  but  I  will  not  fill  up  your  valuable  space  now.  If 
desirable  at  some  time  shortly,  I  will  make  out  a  list  of  winter-flowering  plants 
that  I  find  well  adapted  for  the  table,  and  send  you.  [Do.] — S.  W. 


HOW  TO  PROLONG  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

'ELECT  the  earliest  forced  plants  which  have  been  taken  from  the  forcing- 
house  in  March  ;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  them  sufficiently 
dry  and  cool  to  prevent  growth  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  This  affords  the 
plants  a  period  of  rest  which  enables  them  to  push  with  renewed  vigour 
when  planted  out,  and  is,  I  think,  the  true  key  to  success.  If  planted  imme¬ 
diately  they  are  taken  from  the  forcing-house,  they  will  start  into  growth  at  once 
and  perhaps  produce  a  partial  crop  of  fruit,  but  a  very  poor  one  compared  with 
that  from  the  rested  plants. 

Before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  digging,  and  a 
very  liberal  dressing  of  well-decomposed  cool  manure.  In  planting,  the  roots 
should  not  be  disturbed,  except  so  far  as  to  carefully  remove  the  crocks  at  the 
bottom  of  each  ball,  and  if  planted  in  lines,  a  trench  may  be  taken  out  to  the 
required  depth,  and  a  thin  layer  of  dung  placed  at  the  bottom.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  soil  quite  firm  round  each  ball,  and  when  finished,  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  manure  will  be  found  beneficial  by  keeping  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  during  the  time  they  are 
swelling  their  fruit,  they  should  be  occasionally  deluged  with  liquid  manure. 

I  have  found  by  experience,  that  a  partially-shaded  position  is  best  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  when  fully  exposed  in  hot  summers,  the  plants  do  not 
continue  to  fruit  so  long.  By  adopting  this  method,  and  by  planting  at  intervals 
of  a  month,  I  have  been  enabled  from  a  couple  of  hundred  plants  to  gather 
daily  up  to  this  time  (August  2  G)  a  good  dish  of  fruit,  without  intermission  since 
the  ordinary  out-door  crop  failed,  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
as  there  is  still  abundance  of  fruit  in  every  stage  of  maturity. 

The  sorts  used  are  Keens’ 

President. — Thomas  Challis,  Wilton. 


Seedling,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and 


i  NY  system  of  cultivation  that  can  be  adopted  to  prolong  and  lengthen 
the  season  of  a  fruit  so  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  Strawberry 
^  is  worthy  of  the  gardener’s  best  attention.  There  are  none  of  the  sorts 
which  have  come  under  my  treatment,  so  well  suited  for  late  bearing,  as 
the  Bed  and  White  Alpines.  It  is  a  common  practice  and  a  good  one  with  this 
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variety  to  save  seeds  of  the  largest  and  best-formed  fruits,  as  they  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  like  every  other  sort  of  fruit  that  is  raised  from  seed  ;  when,  however, 
a  good  stock  is  once  obtained,  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  increased  from 
runners  or  by  seed,  as  it  is  the  second  year  before  the  principal  crop  of  fruit  is 
obtained  ;  for  although  they  will  bear  fruit  the  first  season  when  raised  from  seed, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  as  the  plants  become  much  better 
matured  and  strengthened  by  keeping  them  during  that  period  clear  both  of 
fruit-stems  and  runners. 

When  managed  in  this  way,  good  strong  plants  to  commence  a  second  year’s 
growth  will  be  the  result.  In  spring  a  coating  of  well-decayed  manure  is 
lightly  forked  in.  We  prefer  this  plan  to  that  ordinarily  adopted  of  allowing 
it  to  remain  entirely  on  the  surface  as  a  mulching.  The  next  thing  to  be  done, 
and  that  to  which  I  attribute  the  successful  autumn  fruiting,  is  to  clear  off  all 
flower-stems  and  runners  at  the  stage  of  growth  when  the  first-formed  fruit  is  just 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  colour.  If  the  ground  is  light,  and  considered  dry,  a 
liberal  watering  should  be  given,  which  will  insure  a  good  start  to  fresh  growth 
and  a  renewal  of  flowering-stems,  which  will  keep  up  a  succession  of  fruit  for  a 
considerable  period.  I  prefer  to  allow  the  runners  to  remain  after  the  first  cutting, 
as  they  help  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  during  heavy  rains.  They  are  cleared  away 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  over,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  full  air  to  ripen  them  for 
another  season. — J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle. 


TULIPS  AND  TULIP-GROWING. 

|T  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Tulip  has  of  late  years  been  so  much 
C$2  neglected,  and  that  so  many  fine  collections  have  been  dispersed.  Still  it 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  this  noble  flower  to  hear, 
that  a  taste  for  the  Tulip  is  again  reviving  in  the  Northern  and  Midland 
counties,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  to  say  tile  same 
of  the  South.  No  doubt  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Floral 
Society,  if  well  supported,  will  once  more  cause  these,  as  well  as  many  more  of 
our  old  favourites,  to  become  attractive  features  at  our  exhibitions.  Who  has 
ever  beheld  a  well-bloomed  bed  of  Tulips,  and  has  not  been  charmed  with  the 
gorgeous  mass  of  flowers,  the  evenness  of  the  head  of  bloom,  the  diversity  of 
colour,  the  fine  form,  the  purity,  and  the  beautiful  marking  in  each  bloom,  such 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Florist’s  flower !  Really  flowers  like  these,  of 
such  a  high  standard,  possessing  such  admirable  properties,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  become  neglected,  and  almost  lost  sight  of,  but  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
Floral  Society.  Tulips  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  very  easy  culture,  requiring 
but  little  attention  till  just  before  blooming.  They  should  be  planted  early  in 
November  about  6  in.  apart  and  3  in.  deep.  As  the  planting  time  is  fast 
approaching,  I  have  made  a  selection  of  some  of  the  finest  varieties  in  each  of  the 
classes,  which  is  here  subjoined 
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Lawrenco’s  George  Hayward. 
Bowler’s  Everard. 

Lawrence’s  J.  R.  Scrivener. 
Pitman’s  Glory  of  Abingdon. 
Groom’s  Henry  Groom. 

Sanders’  Yivid. 

Groom’s  Mr.  F.  Perkins. 

Gibbons’  Caliph. 

Lawrence’s  Polyphemus. 

Walker’s  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Goldham’s  John  Kemble. 

Clark's  Thalia. 

Gibbons’  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Hepworth’s  Queen  of  the  North. 
Gibbons’  Princess  Royal. 
Rutley’s  Queen. 

Abbott’s  Lord  Denman. 

Strong’s  Claude. 

Headly’s  Sarah  Headly. 

Barlow’s  Rose  Celestial. 
Goldham’s  Gem. 

Gibbons’  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Cresswell’s  Vicar  of  Radford. 
Lawrence’s  Emily. 

Triomphe  Royale. 

Headly’s  Naomi. 

Heroine. 

— John  Ball,  Slough. 


Bizarres. 

Headly’s  Pactolus. 
Willison’s  Sir  J.  Paxton. 
Storer’s  Dr.  Hardy. 

Turner’s  Richard  Headly. 
Groom’s  Lord  Raglan. 
Groom’s  Dr.  Horner. 
Delaforce’s  King. 

Sanders’  Owen  Glendower. 
Royal  Sovereign. 

Byblcemens. 

Headly’s  Adonis. 

Groom’s  Victoria  Regina. 
Storer’s  Clara. 

Lyde’s  Nora  Creina. 
Battersby’s  Chancellor. 
Violet  Amiable. 

Rutley’s  Rachel  Ruish. 
Alexander  Magnus. 
Gibbons’  Purple  Perfection. 

Roses. 

Dixon’s  Arlette. 

Jeffreys’  Elizabeth. 
Headly’s  Mary  Headly. 
Lawrence’s  Aglaia. 

Gibbons’  Lady  Stanley. 
Dixon’s  Maid  of  Falaise. 
Gibbons’  Anastacia. 
Claudiana. 

Hayward’s  Magnificent. 


GARDEN  LITERATURE. 

have  before  us  a  volume  entitled  Hardy  Flowers,*  which  is  devoted 
)  a  description  of  the  hardy  perennials  best  suited  for  garden  decoration 
— the  cream  of  the  ornamental  herbaceous  alpine  and  bulbous  plants  now 
to  be  had  in  cultivation.  Plants  of  this  character  had  been  nearly 
elbowed  out  of  our  gardens  by  those  used  for  bedding  purposes  ;  but  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  horticultural  press  to  lead  back  the  public 
taste  towards  the  many  fine  hardy  flowers  which  are  to  be  had  for  the  seeking. 
These  attempts  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  for  border  flowers  are 
evidently  making  way  in  many  quarters,  while  the  blaze  of  the  parterre  is  being 
toned  down  by  the  use  of  foliage  plants — those  of  low  stature  being  used  for 
carpet-beds,  and  the  larger  and  nobler  among  them  for  striking  groups  or  as 
isolated  specimens. 

The  volume  now  under  notice  takes  its  part  in  this  work.  It  contains, 

besides  the  descriptions  of  many  hundreds  of  handsome  hardy  plants,  bulbous  or 

fibrous,  a  considerable  amount  of  information  of  a  character  likely  to  make  this 

class  of  plants  more  manageable  by  amateurs,  for  not  only  is  the  culture  of  each 

•  * 

*  Hardy  Flowers:  Descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of  the  most  Ornamental  Species,  and  Directions  for  their 
Arrangement,  Culture,  6cc.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  London:  Warne  and  Co. 
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briefly  indicated,  but  wbat  is  of  more  importance  in  many  cases,  the  positions  in 
which  they  may  be  placed  with  good  hopes  of  success,  are  pointed  out.  The 
introductory  chapters  relate  to  the  various  adaptabilities  of  hardy  flowers,  their 
culture  and  propagation.  The  second  part  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
plants  themselves,  this  mode  of  arrangement  very  greatly  facilitating  reference  to 
particular  plants.  The  descriptions  are  rather  popular  than  technical,  and  here,  we 
think,  the  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  much  enhanced  had  some  attempt 
been  made  to  indicate  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  allied  species — the  technical 
features  by  which  they  may  be  known  from  each  other.  This  might  have  been 
done  by  more  carefully  contrasting  the  descriptions,  and  then  italicising  the 
distinguishing  features.  A  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  selections  of 
hardy  flowers  for  various  purposes,  and  consists  mainly  of  lists  of  names — which 
will,  however,  be  very  useful  to  planters.  As  an  example  of  the  descriptive 
matter,  we  quote  that  relating  to  Iris  iberica ,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a 
wood-cut  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt : — 


“  Iris  iberica  (. Iberian  /.) — Oncocyclus  ibericus. — A  remarkably  striking  Iris,  reminding  one 
of  I.  susiana,  but  quite  distinct  in  leaf  and  flower;  4  in.  to  16  in.  high.  Flowers  in  summer; 
solitary ;  external  divisions  roundish,  clawed,  of  a  dull  red  marked  with  tawny  streaks,  with 
a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  part,  and  an  oval  velvety  black  purple-edged  spot  in  the  middle, 
recurved,  and  with  slightly  reflected  edges  ;  internal  divisions  roundish,  clawed,  larger,  erect, 
spreading,  of  a  very  pale  purple,  writh  streaks  of  a  darker  hue,  veined  and  spotted  about  the 
base  ;  blade  of  the  stigma  yellowish,  dotted  with  purple.  Leaves  linear,  arched,  almost 
curled,  folded  lengthwise.  Iberia  on  hills  near  Tiflis. — On  the  warn  flanks  of  the  rock 
garden,  or  in  choice  beds  in  good  sandy  soil,  at  least,  till  more  plentiful.  It  is  but  recently 
introduced.”  (P.  150.) 

With  this  book  on  Hardy  Plants  before  him,  neither  the  young  gardener  nor 
the  amateur  should  be  at  any  loss  for  information  on  the  proper  mode  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  our  popular  out-door  garden  flowers.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  should  be 
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in  every  garden  library ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  u  Hardy  Flowers  ”  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  useful  books  Mr.  Robinson  has  produced. — M. 


THE  WELLINGTONIA  AS  AFFECTED  BY  SOILS. 

APIDITY  of  growth,  and  the  possession  of  a  graceful  form,  are  not  the  only 
commendable  characters  belonging  to  this  tree,  as  it  thrives  well  on  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  when  properly  drained,  which  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  majority  of  our  recently-introduced  Conifers.  The  only  case 
of  rejection  I  have  seen  is  where  it  is  planted  on  the  lias  formation.  Although 
slightly  unconnected  with  my  subject,  I  cannot  help  noticing  that  more  failures 
are  due  to  bad  planting  than  to  a  deficiency  of  vigour.  I  can  remember,  as  many 
others  can,  when  the  practice  of  transplanting  Conifers  from  pots,  without  in  the 
least  spreading  out  the  roots — which  were  not  unfrequently  strong,  and  coiled 
round  the  ball  like  a  corkscrew,  a  position  ever  afterwards  retained — was  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  too,  received  very  little  consideration  ;  a 
hole  not  much  larger  than  that  required  for  the  reception  of  an  ordinary-sized 
gate-post  was  ail  that  was  thought  necessary. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  need  create  no  surprise  that  the  results  proved 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  thousands  of  Conifers  have  perished  through 
mismanagement  in  this  way.  Even  had  the  roots  been  disposed  to  ramify,  no  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  extension,  and  so  they  continued  to  creep  about  near  home, 
but  never  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground.  Resting  as  the  trees  did,  upon  a  pivot,  a 
slight  breeze  of  wind  very  frequently  tumbled  them  over,  or  laid  them  on  one  side. 
In  such  cases  supports  will  be  found  of  no  permanent  value,  as  either  by  removal 
or  decay  the  same  occurrence  will  happen  again  and  again.  I  have  long  made  it 
a  rule  when  planting  trees,  however  small,  never  to  make  a  hole  less  than  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep.  These  dimensions  may  be  thought 
excessive,  but  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  this  extra  care  saves  time 
and  gives  greater  security  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  legitimate  object  of  my  communication.  We  planted 
our  first  Wellingtonia  during  the  spring  of  1856.  The  spot  chosen  was  fully 
exposed,  on  the  magnesian  limestone,  where  the  depth  of  soil  did  not,  upon  an 
average,  exceed  17  in.  The  rock  was,  for  some  distance  down,  what  is 
usually  called  “  rotten,”  and  no  doubt  the  roots  have  found  shelter  in  the  crevices 
of  the  lower  strata.  The  late  dry  summers  have  to  some  extent  checked  the 
annual  growths,  but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  where  there  is  so 
little  soil.  The  extreme  height  is  now  slightly  in  advance  of  34  ft.,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  stem  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  is  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  branches  17  ft.  Gin.  The  tree  is  densely  covered  with  foliage. 

A  few  days  later,  a  second  Wellingtonia  was  planted  on  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone,  a  friable  sandy  loam,  quite  a  yard  deep.  This  plant  is  now  33  ft.  high, 
the  circumference  of  the  stem  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  is  5  ft.  4  in.,  and  the 
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diameter  of  the  branches  15  ft.  On  subtracting  the  difference  between  these 
measurements,  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  limestone  is  the  most  favour¬ 
able  of  the  two  soils,  an  opinion  which  requires  to  be  qualified.  In  the  latter  case., 
the  ground  was  preoccupied  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  roots  of  aged  oaks  and 
Spanish  chestnuts  ;  and  these,  having  been  so  long  in  possession,  had  unques¬ 
tionably  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  nutritive  properties,  and  reduced  the 
soil  almost  to  beggary. 

A  third  place  was  chosen,  the  soil  of  which  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
swampy,  but  more  of  a  close  unctuous  texture  than  otherwise — a  mixture  of  stiff 
loam  and  decayed  vegetation,  somewhat  akin  to  peat-soil.  This  has  proved  the 
most  unsatisfactory  position  we  have  tried  for  the  Wellingtonia.  The  growth 
is  slow,  and  thin  of  branches,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  are  every 
winter  more  or  less  damaged.  There  is  a  large  number  of  Wellingtonias  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  park,  in  dissimilar  places,  but  I  shall  only  notice  a  fourth,  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  brook,  high  and  dry  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  on  a  deep 
alluvial  deposit.  Although  only  planted  about  eight  years,  this  will  eventually  far 
surpass  our  most  promising  plants,  the  rate  of  growth  being  little  short  of  three 
feet  annually.  This,  I  suspect,  is  just  the  quality  of  soil  for  coniferous  plants,  as 
within  a  short  distance  there  is  a  tree  of  Pinus  Strobus ,  planted  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  now  about  80  ft.  high,  having  a  stem  as  straight  as  a  measuring-rod* 
There  is  possibly  no  coniferous  tree  so  impatient  of  removal  as  the  Wellingtonia. 
We  transplanted  a  good-sized  plant  nine  years  ago,  and  although  it  remains 
healthy,  the  height  has  not  increased  more  than  a  few  feet ;  and  this  is  not  the 
only  instance,  as  it  has  happened  so  with  me  invariably. — Alexander  Cramb,. 
Tortworth. 


ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  FLORE-PLENO. 


SHIS  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  new  annuals  for  next  spring.  The 
original  or  radiate  form  of  the  plant  is  of  low  tufted  habit,  unlike  most  of 

¥the  other  species  in  cultivation,  and  in  this  respect  the  “  double-flowered  n 
variety  resembles  it.  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  annexed  figure,  communicate  the  following 
particulars  respecting  it : — 

“  The  single-flo  wered  species,  which  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Zinnia 
mexicana ,  Hort.,  and  Zinnia  Ghiesbreghtii ,  Verl.,  has  long  since  become  a  general 
favourite,  from  its  usefulness  for  dried  or  winter  bouquets.  We  are  now  happy 
to  be  able  to  offer  for  the  first  time,  a  double-flowered  variety,  in  which  the  form 
and  donbleness  of  the  flower-heads  are  perfect,  and  which  is  constant  from  seeds. 
The  habit  of  the  double  sort  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  single-flowered,  forming 
densely-branched  tufts  of  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  terminal  flower-heads,  which  are  of  much  longer 
duration  than  the  single  ones.  The  flower-heads  are  as  densely  imbricated,  and 
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of  the  same  form  as  the  best  double  Zinnia  elegans ,  than  which  they  are  naturally 
smaller  in  size.  Their  colour  is  a  full  orange  yellow,  keeping  its  lustre  when 


Zinnia  Haagkana  flore-pleno— Plant. 

dried,  and  thus  rendering  this  Zinnia  an  acquisition  for  bouquet-making.  It  is 
besides  a  good  bedding  plant,  blooming  continuously  till  frost  sets  in.  We  con- 


ZlNNIA  HAAGEANA  FLORE-PLENO— FLOWER-HEAD. 


fidently  declare  this  Zinnia  one  of  the  best,  and  decidedly  the  most  useful  novelty 
for  the  coming  season.” 
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To  this  we  may  add  that  the  typical  form  is  also  the  Zinnia  aurea  of  Dr. 
Lindley  ( Gard .  Citron .,  1861,  1114);  and  that  the  novelty  now  introduced 
appears  to  be  worth  trial  as  a  dwarf  orange-yellow  bedding  plant,  especially  for 


late  summer  flowering. — T.  M. 


PBOFITABLE  FKUIT-GAKDENING. 

JOU  have  published  at  page  181,  from  Mr.  Bivers’  fruit  catalogue,  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  profitable  fruit-growing.  Those  who  wish  to  get  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  will  do  well  to  add  the 
following  kinds  to  their  collection,  in  addition  to  those  named  by  Mr.  Bivers. 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  certain  of  the  varieties  I  shall  name,  being  of  some 
years’  standing,  should  be  so  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  Apples,  on  reviewing  the  crops  for  the  last  ten  years — a  period  which 
includes  several  unfavourable  seasons — I  find  that  Cox's  Pomona  produced  a  full 
crop  every  year.  The  Pomona  is  a  firm,  large,  handsome  apple,  in  use  from  October 
till  Christmas,  and  is  one  of  the  best  soft-fleshed  kinds  I  know.  Scar'let  Pusset 
is  an  excellent  winter  apple,  and  will  keep  till  April ;  this  also  produces  heavy 
crops  every  year.  Rosemary  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  useful  winter  apples,  and 
suitable  for  all  culinary  purposes — mincemeat,  sauce,  and  pastry,  besides  being 
an  excellent  table  apple,  in  use  from  November  till  May.  For  nine  years  it  had  a 
heavy  crop,  one  season  but  a  moderate  one.  Frogmore  Prolific  is  a  fine,  large, 
useful  kitchen  variety  ;  it  bore  heavily  in  eight  of  the  years,  and  in  the  other  two 
years  produced  a  moderate  crop.  Flower  of  Herts  produced  a  crop  every  season  ; 
this  is  a  useful  culinary  apple,  and  will  keep  till  April.  The  White  Paradise 
also  bore  heavy  crops  every  year.  In  comparison,  I  may  mention  that  the 
following  varieties,  recognized  as  first-rate  kinds,  produced  from  four  to  five  good 
crops  during  the  ten  years  : — Blenheim ,  Braddicles  Nonpareil ,  King  of  the 
Pippins ,  Cox  s  Orange  Pippin ,  Small’s  Golden  Pippin,  Caraway  Russet ,  Ribston 
Pippin ,  Claygate  Pearmain ,  and  Wellington. 

Among  Pears  I  can  fully  endorse  what  Mr.  Bivers  says  in  regard  to  Beurre 
Clairgeau ,  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  &c.,  and  the  following  may  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  list  as  first-rate  hardy  varieties  : — Ananas ,  a  good  autumn  pear, 
and  suitable  for  market  purposes  ;  every  year  it  bore  a  good  crop.  Ne  Plus 
Meuris ,  a  good  late  variety  ;  bore  well  eight  years,  in  the  other  two  failed.  Epine 
Dumas ,  produced  a  good  crop  every  year  ;  it  is  a  useful  pear,  in  use  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  Christmas.  Fladberg ,  a  very  hardy  kind  of  the  old  Swan-Egg  class  ; 
failed  but  one  crop  in  ten  years. 

Among  Plums,  the  Victoria  is,  I  think,  the  most  profitable.  Wilmot’s 
Orleans  and  Kirke’ s  are  also  pretty  sure  bearers. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  varieties  of  fruits,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  notes  were  taken  from  Standard,  Bush,  and  Pyramidal  trees.  Of  course,  all 
kinds  of  Pears  and  Plums  yield  a  pretty  sure  crop  when  the  trees  are  trained  to 
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walls.  Some  very  useful  information  might  be  brought  together,  if  others  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  could  be  induced  to  send  notes  of  the  best-bearing 
varieties  in  their  respective  localities.  In  this  way  a  list  of  profitable  sorts  might 
be  compiled  suitable  for  all  districts. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore  Gardens. 


NEW  BEDDING-OUT  PELARGONIUMS. 

ft  ANY  of  the  new  Bronze,  Zonal,  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  are  valuable 
1;  for  in-door  decoration,  for  which  purpose  they  must  be,  to  some  extent, 
tenderly  reared  to  bring  them  out  in  their  best  condition ;  but  they  are 
also  so  invaluable  for  out-door  purposes  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  various  in  their  constitutional  habits  when  thoroughly  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  that  any  experience  as  to  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  these  purposes 
may  be  useful,  particularly  to  those  who  only  require  a  limited  number,  and  do 
not  care  to  experiment  in  order  to  find  out  those  which  do  best  out  of  doors. 

Let  me  strongly  recommend  then,  to  all  such  persons,  a  variety  which  I  received 
from  one  of  the  ballots  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  called  James  Richards. 
Amongst  a  goodly  number  which  I  have  planted  out  during  the  last  two  years, 
this  variety  stands  out  pre-eminent  for  its  constitutional  hardiness,  and  conspicuous 
for  its  great  beauty  and  close  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  so  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  an  edging  to  stronger-growing  varieties,  in  which  situation  the  flowers 
should  be  picked  off  as  they  appear.  It  is,  however,  as  a  mass,  in  a  good-sized 
bed,  that  its  great  beauty  is  best  developed.  Here  the  flowers  should  be  left  on, 
as  they  add  very  much  to  its  brilliant  effect,  particularly  at  a  distance  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  it,  the  gold  and  bronze  of  the  foliage  being  greatly  intensified 
thereby.  Luna,  a  well-known  variety  of  the  same  class,  looks  pale  and  sickly  by 
the  side  of  it.  Lord  Derby  and  Vesuvius  both  prove  very  desirable  in  beds  ;  the 
former  is  superior  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  latter  has  a  more  compact 
habit  of  growth  and  flowers  more  freely,  but  both  are  good.  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
is  also  very  good  of  its  class  in  the  open  air,  and  is  likely  to  hold  its  own.  A 
variety  called  Neatness ,  having  pale  bronze  and  yellow  foliage,  and  a  compact 
truss  of  pink  flowers,  seems  rather  desirable  for  small  isolated  beds,  but  is  not 
pretentious  enough  to  enter  into  competition  with  its  more  brilliant  compeers. 
Lastly,  I  note  Surpasse  Beaute  Supreme ,  with  a  large  bold  truss  of  pink  flowers, 
fine  for  gathering,  and  a  good  plant  for  flowering  in- doors  through  the  winter, 
but  too  straggling  in  its  habit  in  the  open  border.  The  above  are  the  best  of  a 
good  batch  put  out  by  way  of  experiment ;  the  rest  I  shall  discard  for  bedding 
purposes. — John  Cox,  Redleaf. 

GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

HE  fine  weather  we  have  had  for  the  last  two  months  has  been  very 
favourable  for  all  garden  crops.  Fruit,  though  late,  has  ripened  better, 
and  has  been  much  finer  than  was  anticipated  ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
grown  wonderfully  fine,  and  the  flower  garden  has  been  very  effective  for 
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several  weeks.  On  the  farm,  the  crops,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is 
said  to  be  deficient  in  some  districts,  are  abundant,  and  have  been  harvested  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  now  begin  to  assume  their  autumnal 
aspect.  All  the  late  crops  of  Peas ,  Beans ,  Cauliflowers ,  &c.,  past  bearing,  and  all 
decaying  useless  vegetable  matter  that  cumbers  the  ground,  should  be  cleared 
away  and  should  be  taken  to  the  fire-heap,  which  should  be  kept  smouldering,  to 
produce  ashes  for  dressings  for  the  garden  crops.  As  the  ground  is  cleared,  if  not 
wanted  immediately  for  another  crop,  it  should  be  either  trenched  or  thrown  into 
rough  steep  ridges,  to  receive  the  benefits  derived  from  sun,  air,  and  frost.  Take 
advantage  of  fine  dry  weather  to  destroy  weeds,  which  at  this  season  are  often 
abundant  and  troublesome.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  when  it  is  dry,  and  to 
tie  up  Endive  to  blanch.  Look  over  the  Cabbages  planted  out  last  month,  and  if 
there  be  any  deficiencies  among  them  fill  them  up  at  once,  that  the  plants  may  get 
good  root-hold  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in.  Plant  out  a  good  breadth  of  Lettuces 
in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  to  stand  the  winter.  Cauliflowers  sown  in  August 
should  now  be  planted  under  hand-glasses,  putting  five  plants  under  each  glass  ; 
and  a  large  quantity  should  be  pricked  out  into  frames  about  four  inches  apart, 
to  be  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  March.  Late  Spinach  should  now  be 
finally  thinned  out,  weeded,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred.  Take  advantage 
of  dry  weather  to  lift  and  store  the  Potato  crop.  The  Beet  crop  should  be 
taken  up  towards  the  end  of  the  month  without  being  bruised,  the  tops 
carefully  twisted  or  cut  off  a  little  above  the  crowns,  and  the  roots  stored  away  in 
a  dry  place  free  from  frost  in  sand  or  ashes.  Carrots ,  Salsafy ,  and  Scorzonera , 
when  grown  in  low  situations,  should  also  be  lifted  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  stored  away.  As  soon  as  the  stalks  of  Asparagus  become  withered  they 
should  be  cleared  away ;  then  draw  a  portion  of  the  top  soil  into  the  alleys,  give 
the  beds  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  rich  manure,  and  cover  again  with  the 
soil  that  has  been  drawn  into  the  alleys.  Trench  or  ridge  all  vacant  ground ; 
dig  borders,  and  sweep  and  roll  walks. 

If  not  already  done,  the  Pines  should  at  this  season  be  rearranged ;  keep  all 
the  plants  in  fruit  together,  if  possible,  as  they  will  require  more  heat  and 
moisture  than  the  general  stock  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  plants  for 
next  season’s  crop  of  fruit  will  now  have  done  growing,  and  these  should  also,  if 
possible,  be  placed  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  they  require  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere  and  abundance  of  air.  The  succession  plants  of  all  sizes  will 
do  well  together ;  the  larger  plants  should  be  plunged  in  the  back  row3,  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  front ;  and  if  any  of  them  require  shifting  into  larger  pots,  it 
should  be  done  before  they  are  replunged.  Fire-heat  will  now  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  temperature ;  from  60°  to  65°  at  night  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
succession  plants,  but  the  night  temperature  for  the  fruiting  plants  should  not 
fall  much  below  70°.  Give  the  fruiting  plants  liberal  supplies  of  water  when 
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they  require  it ;  the  succession  plants  will  not  need  much  watering  at  this  season. 
Keep  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  late  Vineries  by  lighting  fires  during  the  day,  and 
giving  air  at  the  same  time,  if  the  weather  permits.  Remove  all  berries  the 
moment  they  show  signs  of  mouldiness  or  decay.  Vines  intended  to  be  started 
next  month  should  be  pruned  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  Continue  to  shorten 
back  the  shoots  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  prune  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence 
falling.  The  Peach  trees  in  the  early  house  should  now  be  pruned,  but  when 
proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  thinning  and  disbudding  of  the  shoots 
during  summer,  little  in  the  way  of  pruning  will  now  be  necessary.  Remove  all 
the  old  ligatures,  give  the  trees  a  good  cleaning,  and  then  give  them  a  dressing 
of  the  following  mixture : — A  little  soft-soap,  sulphur,  clay,  and  tobacco-water, 
reduced  to  about  the  consistency  of  paint ;  this  should  be  applied  carefully  with 
a  brush.  When  dry  the  shoots  should  be  neatly  tied  to  the  trellis.  If  any  worn- 
out  trees  require  . to  be  replaced  with  young  ones,  this  is  a  good  season  to  do  it, 
and  the  best  trees  for  the  purpose  are  those  that  have  been  trained  for  five  or  six 
years  ;  these  come  into  bearing  at  once,  and  the  kind  is  known,  which  cannot 
always  be  the  case  with  younger  plants.  Give  late  houses  abundance  of  air,  and 
in  wet  weather  light  gentle  fires  to  assist  to  ripen  the  wood.  Short-jointed,  well- 
ripened  wood  of  moderate  vigour  of  growth  is  the  certain  accompaniment  of 
fruitfulness  in  the  Fig ,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  this  is  to  confine  the  roots,  to 
pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  to  give  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  to  admit  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  With  plants  in  pots  and  tubs,  it  is 
easy  to  secure  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  and  with  plants  in  borders  the 
means  just  mentioned  will  accomplish  that  end.  Strawberry  plants  will  not 
require  much  water  now  ;  the  principal  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  the  crowns 
as  well  developed  and  matured  as  possible  before  the  short  dull  days ;  pinch  off 
all  runners  as  they  appear.  Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  month  for 
Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Continue  the  gathering  and  storing  of  fruit  as  it  becomes  fit.  Choice  fruits 
intended  for  keeping  cannot  be  too  carefully  gathered  from  the  tree.  It  is  best 
to  gather  them  singly,  handling  them  as  lightly  as  eggs ;  when  gathered  they 
should  be  laid  carefully  on  the  fruit-room  shelves,  one,  two,  or  three  deep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accommodation,  but  the  fewer  in  depth  the  better.  The  planting  of 
Fruit  Trees  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  if  the  necessary  preparation  has  been 
made  for  them ;  if  not,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  the  ground  has  been  properly 
prepared,  as  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  more  particularly  as  regards 
draining,  the  well-doing  of  the  trees  chiefly  depends.  Never  forget  that  thorough 
drainage  is  the  basis  of  good  cultivation  ;  it  is  labour  thrown  away  to  plant  in 
heavy  soils  that  are  not  properly  drained.  Avoid  deep  planting,  spread  the  roots 
out,  carefully  covering  them  with  fine  soil,  tread  it  gently  if  it  be  of  a  light 
nature,  but  if  it  be  of  a  clayey,  heavy  nature,  it  is  best  not  to  tread  it,  but  to  leave 
the  rains  of  autumn  to  settle  it  about  the  roots.  The  great  advantage  of  early 
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autumn  planting,  is  that  the  roots  being  still  active,  and  the  heat  in  the  ground 
still  considerable,  the  trees  continue  to  make  fresh  roots,  and  are  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  expanding  buds  in  spring. 

If  our  previous  directions  regarding  Hard-woodecl  greenhouse  plants  have 
been  attended  to,  little  more  will  be  required  at  present  than  attention  to  air 
and  watering.  See  that  any  plants  that  may  be  still  under  temporary  protec¬ 
tion  are  safe  from  frost.  Pelargoniums ,  Fuchsias ,  Salvias ,  and  other  Soft-wooded 
plants  in  flower  will  require  attention  in  watering,  and  should  be  looked  over 
daily,  and  have  all  the  decaying  leaves  and  flowers  removed.  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  should  have  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  ; 
all  the  plants  should  now  be  under  glass  ;  they  will  do  well  in  a  cold  pit,  empty 
vinery,  or  orchard  house,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air.  Let  the  earliest 
batch  of  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
themselves,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  shift  another  batch  of  the  strongest 
plants  for  successional  blooming.  Prick  off  seeding  Calceolarias. 

The  season  of  floral  beauty  in  the  Flower  garden  is  now  fast  fading  away,  and 
before  many  nights  are  past  we  may  expect  King  Frost  to  make  all  desolate. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  plants  continue  fresh,  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the  beds 
neat  by  the  timely  removal  of  decaying  flowers  and  foliage,  and  sweep  and  roll 
the  grass  and  walks  as  often  as  may  be  required.  Variegated  Pelargoniums  and 
other  plants  that  it  is  intended  to  preserve  over  the  winter,  should  be  taken  up 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  and  potted,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  in 
the  beds  longer ;  they  will  be  materially  assisted  after  they  are  potted  by  being 
placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-lieat  until  they  make  fresh  roots.  After  the  plants 
are  lifted,  the  beds  should  be  dug  deeply  and  planted  with  Pansies ,  Wallflowers , 
Cowslips ,  Primroses ,  Anemones ,  Crown  Imperials ,  Narcissi ,  Hyacinths ,  Tulips , 
Jonquils ,  Fritillarias ,  Snowdrops ,  Crocuses ,  Dogstooth  Violets ,  &c.,  for  spring 
display.  All  cuttings  of  Bedding  plants ,  if  not  already  in,  should  at  once  be  placed 
under  glass.  Lift  Dahlia  roots  before  they  are  injured  by  the  frost ;  and  dress 
and  dig  neatly  all  borders  for  the  autumn. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


BEGONIA  CHELSONI. 

HE  remarkably  distinct  and  beautiful  Begonia  holiviensis ,  with  its  long 
vermilion-coloured  petals,  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  given  rise  to 
a  numerous  progeny  of  hybrids,  some  of  which  are  of  a  very  ornamental 
f  character.  The  B.  Sedeni ,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  illustration  in  our 
volume  for  1869,  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  ;  while  B.  Chelsoni ,  of  which  we  now 
subjoin  a  woodcut,  is  another  more  recent  production,  and  one  of  great  beauty. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  by  whom  it  was  raised,  speak  of  it,  very  truly,  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  flowering  Begonias,  a  description  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
First-Class  Certificates  awarded  to  it  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 
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Begonia  Chelsoni  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  B.  boliviensis  and  B.  Sedeniv 
to  which  latter  it  will  form  a  fine  companion  plant.  It  is  of  free  growth,  with 


Begonia  Chelsoni. 

erect  branching  stems,  one-sided  shallow-lobed  narrow-pointed  leaves,  and  large 
drooping  flowers  of  a  bright  glossy  red.  The  plant,  we  learn,  blooms  on  from 
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May  till  November,  so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  useful  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  the  conservatory. — T.  M. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER-SHOWS. 

SUPPOSE  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  new  bedding  plant  of  the 
year  is  the  very  handsome  Amaranthus  salicifolius  (f.c.c.),  that  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  6th  of  September.  Let  anyone  imagine  a  plant  of  the 
habit  and  style  of  growth  of  Croton  angustifolium,  well  furnished  to  the  base, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height ;  the  long  narrow  leaves  being  of  an  orange-red  and 
bronzy  hue,  and  they  will  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  stands 
out-door  summer  exposure  well,  and  it  will  be  equally  valuable  in  the  conservatory. 

Mr.  Eekford,  of  Coleshill,  had  Verbenas ,  Lady  Edith  (f.c.c.),  pure  white, 
with  a  pale  rosy-purple  ring  round  the  eye  ;  Pluto  (f.c.c.),  orange-red,  shaded 
dark  round  a  large  open  lemon  eye  ;  and  Sandy  Gibson ,  cerise-crimson,  very  fine 
pip  and  truss.  Other  very  promising  seedlings  made  up  a  good  collection.  Mr.  C. 
J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich,  had  a  chaste-looking  Verbena ,  Emma  Walker  (f.c.c.), 
white,  with  a  large  spot  of  rosy-crimson  in  the  centre  ;  while  Pink  Queen ,  glowing 
carmine-pink,  was  very  attractive,  though  a  little  rough.  New  Hollyhocks  seldom 
get  certificates  nowadays,  and  any  award  of  this  character  acquires  more  than 
usual  interest.  Rose  of  Sharon  (f.c.c.),  dull  red,  tinted  with  salmon,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  inferior  to  Chater’s  Peri,  which  it  much  resembles.  Jeannie  (f.c.c.),  white, 
with  sulphur  in  the  centre,  was  a  better  flower,  full  and  promising.  These  were 
shown  by  Mr.  McKellar,  gardener  to  C.  Magniac,  Esq.,  Bedford.  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater, 
Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  had  Peerless  (f.c.c.),  pale  salmon,  tinged  with  buff 
on  the  edges ;  distinct,  full,  and  of  fine  form.  Gladiolus  Celestial  (f.c.c.),  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Tillery,  Welbeck  Gardens,  was  particularly  striking, 
having  a  white  throat  regularly  margined  with  glowing  carmine-red  ;  very  showy 
and  good.  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  new  nosegay  Pelargonium ,  Marathon ,  a  seedling  raised 
from  Waltham  Seedling  and  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  deserves  notice  for  its  dwarf  stiff 
branching  habit  and  free-blooming  qualities,  having  flowers  of  a  crimson  hue  on 
the  upper,  and  bright  magenta-crimson  on  the  lower  petals,  a  great  improvement 
on  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Dahlia-raisers  had  quite  a  field-day,  and  new  flowers  were  numerously 
shown.  Those  selected  for  awards  were  John  Standish  (Turner),  f.c.c.,  bright 
red,  shaded  with  black  in  the  centre,  very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form ;  Souvenir 
de  Herbert  Turner  (Turner),  f.c.c.,  very  delicate  blush-white,  fine  in  floret  and 
shape ;  Maid  of  Essex  (Rawlings),  f.c.c.,  pale  ground,  regularly  tipped  with 
purplish-rose,  fine  florets  and  outline  ;  Lady  Herschell  (Parker),  pale  ground, 
deeply  edged  with  fiery  crimson,  good  florets  and  form,  but  small  in  the  flower  ; 
Old  Port  (Parker),  f.c.c.,  very  dark  maroon,  lit  up  with  crimson  ;  William 
Keynes  (Keynes),  f.c.c.,  pale  orange-red,  suffused  with  pale  salmon  on  the 
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edges ;  Dolly  Varden  (Keynes),  F.c.c.,  pale  ground,  slightly  flaked  with  purplish 
crimson,  very  pretty,  fine  form  and  good  substance  ;  Kate  Haslam  (Turner), 
F.c.c. ,  very  delicate  violet-pink,  novel  and  extremely  pretty ;  Mrs.  Saunders 
(Turner),  F.c.c.,  a  fancy  variety  having  a  clear  yellow  ground  tipped  with  white, 
large  and  of  fair  outline  ;  Mrs.  Waite  (Turner),  s.c.c.,  delicate  blush-lilac, 
small,  but  very  pretty  ;  William  Laird  (Keynes),  s.c.c.,  pale  violet,  tinted  with 
pink,  fine  florets  and  outline ;  and  Marchioness  of  Lome  (Keynes),  s.c.c.,  pale 
orange  ground,  tipped  with  rosy-purple  and  lilac,  somewhat  flat. 

Scarcely  less  numerously  represented  were  the  new  Dahlias  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  20th  of  September.  The  following  awards 
were  made  : — Mr.  Waite  (Turner),  f.c.c.  ;  Mephistopheles  (Turner),  f.c.c.,  crimson, 
heavily  shaded  on  the  edges,  good  florets,  and  fair  shape ;  Yellow  Standard 
(Turner),  f.c.c.,  soft  deep  yellow,  fine  florets,  substance,  and  shape;  Livonia 
(Turner),  f.c.c.,  light  purplish-peach,  slightly  tipped  with  white,  fair  substance 
and  outline  ;  Ranunculus  (Turner),  s.c.c.,  bright  purplish  rose,  very  full  substance 
and  close  high  centre ;  Bucks  Lass  (Turner),  s.c.c.,  a  fancy  variety  of  a  creamy- 
yellow  ground,  slightly  tipped  with  light  brown  and  mauve  ;  Admiration 
(Cannel),  f.c.c.,  a  fancy  variety  also,  pale  buff,  flaked  and  striped  with  purplish 
red,  novel  and  distinct ;  John  Batten  (Parker),  s.c.c.,  dark  velvety  maroon,  small 
in  size,  and  good  substance ;  Mrs.  Bennett  (Rawlings),  s.c.c.,  pale  bright  peach, 
a  large  full  flower  ;  and  Golden  Beauty  (Rawlings),  s.c.c.,  a  large  bright  yellow 
self  of  good  shape  and  substance. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford  staged  a  very  fine  lot  of  seedling  Verbenas : — Mauve  Queen 
(f.c.c.),  pale  lilac-mauve,  with  a  large  sulphur  eye  ;  Lady  Gertrude  (f.c.c.),  very 
pale  lilac,  with  a  rosy-mauve  ring  round  a  pale-lemon  eye  ;  Lady  Brayhrooke  (f.c.c.), 
white,  with  carmine  ring  round  the  centre,  very  fine  pip  and  truss  ;  Isa  Brunton , 
plum-colour,  tinted  with  blue,  and  large  pale  eye ;  and  Sandy  Gibson ,  of  fine 
quality.  A  new  climbing  perpetual  Rose  named  Princess  Louise  (f.c.c.),  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Knight,  of  Hailsham.  It  has  a  fine  free-climbing  growth, 
and  is  free-blooming,  the  flowers  being  of  a  clear  blush-pink  hue. — R.  D. 


POLYGALA  ACUMINATA. 

HIS  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  both  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  also  of  its  glaucous  pointed  foliage,  which  gives  it  quite  a  distinctive 
appearance  among  other  greenhouse  plants.  When  well  grown  it  will 
amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  attentions.  A  young  healthy  plant  in  a 
3 -in.  or  5 -in.  pot  should,  early  in  August,  be  shifted  into  one  a  size  larger,  ample 
drainage  with  broken  crocks  being  provided,  and  a  layer  of  rough  peat  placed 
over  the  crocks.  Use  one-half  good  fibry  peat  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  one- 
fourth  good  mellow  loam,  and  one-fourth  leaf-mould,  to  which  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silver-sand  to  make  the  whole  porous,  so  that  on  watering,  the 
superfluous  water  may  pass  freely  through.  Pot  moderately  firmly,  and  place 
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the  plant  in  a  light  airy  situation  near  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  taken 
to  the  shift,  pinch  out  the  tops  of  each  shoot,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  break  and  form 
the  foundation  of  the  future  specimen.  This  should  also  be  done  two  or  three 
times  during  the  following  spring  and  summer.  The  cultivator  can  best  judge 
when  to  do  this  from  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  the  progress  it  is  making. 
About  the  beginning  or  between  that  and  the  end  of  April  it  will  require  another 
shift,  the  same  kind  of  soil  being  used  as  before.  The  second  year  the  plant 
may  be  allowed  to  bloom.  If  this  is  desired,  the  shoots  should  not  be  pinched 
after  the  month  of  February  previous  to  blooming.  As  soon  as  blooming  is  over 
the  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  it  should  be  cut  over,  leaving  about  a  couple  of  eyes  on  the  wood  on 
each  shoot  which  has  produced  blossoms.  The  plant  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  should  then  be  removed  to  winter  quar¬ 
ters  ;  potting,  pinching,  and  cutting-over  after  blooming  should  be  duly  attended 
to  according  to  the  above  directions,  and  it  will  continue  to  bloom  for  several 
seasons. — Henry  Chilman,  Somerley  Gardens. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


NE  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of  the  past  few  weeks,  was  the 
Horticultural  Reunion  at  Chiswick ,  which  took  place  on  August  23.  The 
Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having 
assembled  to  examine  the  several  objects  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  the 


Council  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  invite  the  exhibitors  to  inspect  the  newly-arranged 
garden,  after  which  a  luncheon  was  provided  in  the  Great  Vinery,  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders 
occupying  the  chair.  The  future  operations  of  the  Society,  especially  as  regards  the  exhibitions, 
were  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  many  hints  and  suggestions  were  dropped  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  future. 


-  ^  Great  International  Exhibition  of  Fruit,  in  whch  all  home  and 

foreign  growers  are  invited  to  take  part,  is  announced  to  be  held  at  South 
Kensington  on  October  4,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

and  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  1871.  Prizes,  consisting  of 
gold,  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  he  awarded  for  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  Limes,  &c.,  and  for  miscellaneous  fruit. 


- •  ££here  are  now  some  three  or  four  beautiful  forms  of  the  Tiger  Lily 

in  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  pointed  out  their  distinctions. 

There  is  the  old  L.  tigrinum ,  cultivated  since  1804,  dwarf  in  growth,  smaller  in 

flower,  and  blooming  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  rest.  Then  comes  L.  t.  Fortune!,  which 
grows  7  ft.  high,  with  a  panicle  upwards  of  2  ft.  long  and  as  much  broad  at  the  base,  fully 
double  the  dimensions  of  the  common  sort,  the  flowers  spotted  as  in  the  type.  Another,  called 
L.  t.  splendens,  is  like  Fortunei  in  habit,  but  has  larger,  nobler,  and  more  showy  flowers, 
marked  by  much  larger  spots.  Finally,  there  is  the  beautiful  L.  t.  fiorepleno,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  believes  will  equal  Fortunei  in  growth  when  the  bulbs  become  strong. 

-  grand  bed  of  upwards  of  5,000  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum ,  in  full 

bloom,  may  now  be  seen  at  Mr.  A.  Waterer’s  nursery  at  Knap  Hill.  The  plants 
are  seedlings  of  home  growth,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size,  fine  form,  and 
rich  marking  of  their  flowers,  while  they  are  also  exceedingly  diverse.  Those  with  red  bands 
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and  those  with  crimson  instead  of  purplish  spots,  are  plentiful  amongst  them,  and  some  are 
most  intensely  and  superbly  spotted. 

-  Anglo-American  Lawn-Mower,  when  submitted  to  trial  at  Chiswick, 

was  highly  approved  for  its  easy  working  by  many  of  the  practical  persons 
present.  The  revolving  cutter  consists  of  six  knives,  placed  diagonally,  as  usual. 

There  are  two  driving-wheels,  and  a  collecting-box  in  front  of  the  knives,  which  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  in  which  case  the  grass  is  scattered.  Behind  the  knives  is  a  small 
wooden  roller.  The  handle  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  axles  of  the  driving-wheels,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  easy  working  of  the  machine.  It  is  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Archimedean,  and  seems  to  be  superior  to  it. 

-  SSJe  have  received  blooms  of  some  beautiful  Bedding  Violas  from  Messrs. 

Dickson  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  They  are  described  as  being  dense  and  branch¬ 
ing  in  habit,  hardy  in  constitution,  and  invaluable  as  continuous  bloomers  from 

spring  till  autumn.  Dickson’s  Golden  Gem,  a  deep  golden  yellow,  is  one  of  the  finest ;  and  those 
oalled  Ivtea  pallida,  lutea  Grievei,  the  Primrose,  and  sitaveolens  major  are  extremely  showy,  and  of 
different  shades  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  ;  coriacea,  creamy  white,  with  violet  eye,  looks  like  a 
useful  bedding  Pansy  ;  while  stricta  alba,  smaller-flowered,  but  pure  white,  with  a  small 
orange  spot  at  the  eye,  must  be  quite  a  gem  for  bedding.  Strongly  contrasting  with  these  are 
amoena  magnifica,  a  rich  mulberry  colour,  with  the  lower  petals  pucy- violet,  the  eye  yellow  ; 
and  Vanguard,  like  a  small  self-coloured  mulberry  Pansy — both  charming  flowers. 

-  0ne  of  the  handsomest  and  most  symmetrical  plants  of  Thujopsis 

dolobrata  we  have  fallen  in  with,  is  growing  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Ashridge 

Park.  The  plant  is  in  vigorous  health,  about  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  fully  as  much 

through  at  the  base,  and  forms  a  dense  cone  of  perfect  symmetry,  very  different  from  the 
abrupt  and  unfinished  appearance  so  often  presented  by  the  leader  and  uppermost  branches  of 
this  really  handsome  and  hardy  Conifer. 

-  fUrt.  Chapman’s  registered  Multum  in  Parvo  Plant  and  Flower  Pro¬ 
tector ,  consists  of  a  wooden  box  made  in  two  parts,  provided  with  a  glass  top, 
and  held  together  by  clips.  When  used  to  protect  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  at  a 

distance  from  the  ground,  it  is  supported  by  a  notched  stick,  while  an  indiarubber  valve  pre¬ 
vents  the  ingress  of  insects.  For  such  purposes  it  would  appear  to  be  efficient.  It  is  also 
intended  to  be  used  for  ground  plants  instead  of  hand-glasses. 

- -  this  season,  when  the  question  of  heating  small  conservatories 

becomes  an  urgent  one  for  amateurs,  attention  may  be  invited  to  Shrewsbury  s 

Nonpareil  Gas  Boiler ,  which  is  not  only  simple,  but  efficient  and  economical. 

According  to  Dr.  Letheby’s  experiments,  one  of  these  boilers,  containing  six  quarts  of  water, 
was  heated  from  72°  to  192°  F.,  that  is,  118°,  by  the  combustion  of  4  ft.  of  gas.  In  all  cases 
when  apparatus  of  this  character  are  used  inside  the  house,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  carried  off  by  the  escape-pipe,  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  carried  at  once  to  a  chimney  in  daily  use,  i.e.,  a  warm  flue,  must  be  taken  directly  up 
through  the  roof  without  any  bend  or  elbow,  and  be  provided  with  a  patent  cap  to  prevent  a 
down-draught.  If  the  down-draught  cannot  be  prevented,  the  boiler  should  never  be  placed 
inside  the  conservatory.  The  boilers  are  of  three  sizes,  and  capable  of  heating  from  20  ft.  to- 
150  ft.  of  2-in.  hot-water  pipe. 

-  noble  Vine  at  Silwood Park,  near  Ascot,  occupies  a  bouse  129  ft.  in 

length,  12  ft.  in  width,  12  ft.  in  height  at  the  back,  and  6  ft.  in  the  front.  The 

vine  is  about  G5  years  old,  and  is  planted  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 

very  near  to  the  front  wall.  The  main  stem  is  nearly  3  ft.  in  circumference  near  the  base,  and 
from  its  straightness  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gnarled  stems  of  the  Vines  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  and  Cumberland  Lodge.  Nine  or  ten  side  branches  are  trained  horizontally  through 
the  house,  and  from  these  the  bearing-rods  proceed.  The  average  number  of  bunches  pro¬ 
duced  annually  is  1,800,  the  bunches  being  of  fair  size  with  large  berries  black  as  sloes. 
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-  &N  extraordinary  form  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  was  recently  described  in 

the  Gardener's  Chronicle.  In  the  inflorescence  of  an  ordinary  Hydrangea  there  are 

attractive  sterile  flowers  and  insignificant  fertile  ones,  the  sterile  ones  consisting  of 

four  or  five  pink  ovate  sepals.  In  the  plant  referred  to,  grown  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Brown,  of 
Hendon,  there  were  no  fertile  flowers  of  the  ordinary  construction,  but  a  mass  of  flowers  resem¬ 
bling  the  ordinary  sterile  blossoms,  the  constituent  sepals  of  which  were  quite  leaf -like  as  to  form 
and  even  size,  the  largest  measuring  over  2  inches  in  length,  and  all  presented  more  or  less  of  the 
beautiful  pink  colour  which  renders  the  Hydrangea  so  attractive.  Moreover,  in  place  of  being 
whorled,  they  were  imbricated  ;  so  that  in  form  and  position  they  were  leaves,  in  colour  sepals. 
Within  the  calyx  thus  constituted  were  three  flowers — the  central  one  with  five  free,  oblong, 
hooded,  pink  fleshy  petals;  five  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a  free  ovary  of  three  carpels,  with 
the  three  styles  divergent.  The  ovules  were  perfectly  formed.  The  lateral  flowers  were  less 
perfect,  and  seemed  to  be  depauperated  inflorescences. 

- -  ££here  is  an  error  to  rectify  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  garden 

Dipladenias.  That  which  has  always  been  known  as  D.  crassinoda ,  from  that 

name  having  been  associated  with  it  on  its  first  introduction,  is  really  Dipladenia 

Martiana,,  which  name  should  be  adopted.  The  time  D.  crassinoda  is  a  tuberous-rooted 
shrub,  with  thick  woody  shoots  of  about  two  feet  high,  and  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

©fctttmrg* 

-  She  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  M.  A.,  died  at  Langley,  near  Slough,  on  September 

12.  Mr.  Dix  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  for  some  years  filled'  a  curacy  in 
Kent ;  he  afterwards  became  Rector  of  Allhallows,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of 

London,  which  appointment  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He  had  for  many  years — 
almost  since  its  first  establishment — been  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  in  which  position 
his  love  for  and  his  knowledge  of  flowers,  his  sympathy  with  all  those  having  similar  tastes, 
his  genial  good-fellowship,  and  his  impartial  judgment,  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  those  over  whose  deliberations  he  presided.  He  maybe  said  to  have  died  in  harness,  for  ever 
mindful  of  his  allegiance  to  horticulture  and  horticulturists,  he  contracted  what  has  proved  to 
have  been  his  last  illness  on  an  occasion  when  he  bore  witness  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him  by 
performing  the  last  sad  rites  over  poor  John  Gould  Veitch.  It  is  fitting  that  a  clergyman  who 
had  so  greatly  identified  himself  with  the  progress  of  horticulture  should  utter  the  solemn 
words  of  our  burial  service  over  the  grave  of  one  who  may  himself  be  reckoned  among  the 
martyrs  of  horticulture  ;  but  it  is  sad  to  recall  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  duty  our  friend  was 
stricken  with  that  sickness  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  we  now  have  to  lament  his  decease.  A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  Memorial  Portrait  of  Mr.  Dix  in  the  meeting-room  at  Kensington. 

-  J^r.  Milde,  a  German  botanist,  wbo  has  made  many  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  cryptogamic  botany,  and  whose  Filices  Europcea  et  Atlantidis ,  and  obser¬ 
vations  on  new  Ferns,  entitled  “Reliquiae  Mettenianae,”  the  latter  printed  in 
recent  volumes  of  the  Linncea ,  were  especially  valuable  to  the  students  of  Ferns, 
is  reported  to  have  died  recently. 

-  3$ames  de  Carle  Sowerbt,  Esq.,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  died  on  August  26,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 
Mr.  Sowerby  belonged  to  a  Norwich  family,  many  members  of  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  devotion  to  various  branches  of  science,  and  to  the 
pictorial  illustration  of  natural  objects. 

-  ^rofessor  Lecoq,  of  Clermont,  died  recently  in  his  70th  year.  He 

was  well  known  as  a  geologist  and  naturalist,  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  his  magnum  opus  being  a  work  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

PROMINENT  position  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  hardy  ornamental 
deciduous  trees  must  be  allotted  to  this  remarkably  floriferous  plant, 
which  forms  a  small  tree,  producing  long  slender  branches,  which  burst 
out  in  early  spring  (about  the  end  of  April)  into  leafy  garlands  of 
brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  From  each  of  the  numerous  buds  proceeds  a  short 
spur-like  shoot  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  bearing  several  of  the  small  lanceolate, 
acutely-serrated  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  corymb  of  seven  or  eight 
lovely  blossoms  on  slender  peduncles,  which  thus  convert  the  shoots  into  very 
brilliant  floral  wreaths,  measuring  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  through.  The  flower-buds 
are  ovate,  about  %  in.  long,  and  of  rich  crimson,  looking  like  clusters  of  small 
elongated  cherries.  The  calyx  is  narrow  and  acuminate,  the  segments  woolly 
inside,  and  smooth.outside,  while  the  small  oblong  ovary  is  pubescent.  The  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  small  round  fruits.  When  half-expanded  the  flowers  appear 
striped  with  white  and  carmine,  the  petals  being  imbricated,  the  inner  part 
remaining  white,  while  the  outer  exposed  half  becomes  coloured.  Fully  expanded 
the  flowers  are  white,  the  five  petals  being  white  inside,  spreading,  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  distinctly  clawed ;  in  the  centre  is  a  tuft  of  numerous 
erect  stamens,  and  five  styles  somewhat  exceeding  them  in  length.  The  grada¬ 
tion  of  colour,  and  the  varying  form  presented  by  the  buds  and  flowers,  are 
very  pleasing.  Their  profusion  renders  the  plant  exceedingly  gay  and  ornamental, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  owing  to  the  abundant  but  grace¬ 
fully  disposed  trusses  of  highly-coloured  buds,  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  truly 
gorgeous.  Beautiful  as  are  the  Almond  trees  in  the  early  spring,  they  are  utterly 
eclipsed  by  this  handsome  Pyrus,  which  has  not  only  a  more  elegant,  but  more 
brilliantly  coloured  inflorescence,  with  a  setting  of  small  green  leaves. 

We  cannot  claim  actual  novelty  for  this  plant,  but  it  is  comparatively  new, 
and  so  little  known,  that  we  doubt  not  our  readers  generally  will  find  in  it  a  novel 
source  of  floral  beauty.  Our  figure  was  derived  from  specimens  furnished  by 
Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  and  we  have  received  others  equally  beautiful  from 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  garden 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  eulogistic  remarks  on  this  tree  by 
Mr.  Barron  will  be  found  in  the  Florist  for  1870.  It  should  be  introduced 
everywhere,  and  planted  freely. — T.  M. 


THE  OLD  ROSE  DE  MEAUX. 

HOUGH  this  very  beautiful  old  miniature  Rose  is  still  to  be  met  with  here 
and  there  in  the  form  of  a  solitary  plant,  we  seldom  see  it  used  as  an 
edging,  or  planted  in  a  mass,  so  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  object,  and  yet 
it  is  very  suitable  for  both  purposes.  Many  cultivators  labour  under  a 
3rd  series. — IV.  M 
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mistaken  idea  as  to  the  best  method  of  propagating  this  variety.  Too  frequently 
cuttings  of  immature  wood,  having  little. or  no  heel,  are  put  in,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  15  or  20  per  cent.,  at  the  most,  form  plants.  In  other  cases,  the 
suckers  which  push  from  around  the  base  of  the  old  stems,  are  removed  and 
planted ;  or  the  plants  themselves  are  taken  up  bodily  and  increased  by  root- 
division.  Now,  to  grow  this  old  favourite  well,  it  should  be  increased  by  layering 
in  the  usual  manner.  By  this  means  better  blooming  wood  is  formed — wood 
more  capable  of  withstanding  the  hardships  of  winter.  Then  again,  as  to  prun¬ 
ing,  I  advise  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  not  later  than  the  first- 
week  in  November ;  and  if  it  is  at  all  necessary  from  any  cause  to  take  up  the 
old  plants,  this  also  should  be  performed,  and  the  plants  replanted  immediately, 
not  later  than  the  last  week  in  November,  though  the  former  date  will  suit  the 
planting  and  the  pruning  alike  the  best. — William  Earley,  Valentines. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  1871. 


HE  past  season  has  not  suited  the  Gladiolus  here,  for  the  disease  has  been 
more  fatal  to  the  corms  than  usual ;  and  I  hear  the  same  complaints  from 

¥  other  growers.  In  a  bed  where  I  have  grown  my  best-named  varieties,  at  least 
one-half  are  rotten,  and  even  some  of  them  that  did  not  show  the  fatal 
black  spots  at  planting-time,  have  gone  the  same  way.  Some  50  varieties  grown 
in  rich  soil  in  pots  last  year  were  planted  out  in  this  bed,  and  they  are  the  most 
diseased  of  the  lot.  In  the  Rhododendron  beds  in  the  shrubberies,  I  planted  an 
immense  quantity  of  three-year-old  corms  raised  from  seed,  and  although  later  in 
flowering  than  usual,  both  corms  and  foliage  are  healthy,  and  very  few  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  disease.  The  soil  in  these  beds  is  principally  peat  and  red  sand, 
and  this  seems  to  suit  them,  and  keep  them  healthier  than  rich  made  artificial 
borders.  I  always  find  more  spawn  on  the  roots  of  those  grown  in  this  poor 
sandy  and  peaty  soil.  I  fear  many  will  give  up  the  cultivation  of  this  gorgeous 
flower  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  through  disease ;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  they  should  betake  themselves  to  raising  them  annually  from  seed.  They 
may  always  depend  upon  the  seedlings  being  healthier  than  the  old-named  varie¬ 
ties.  It  takes  about  three  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  have  strong¬ 
flowering  corms ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  little  ones  not  bigger  than  marbles 
will  often  show  good  spikes  when  two  years  old,  if  grown  and  forwarded  in  pots. 

There  is  no  plant  so  easily  crossed  and  set  for  seed  as  the  Gladiolus,  especially 
when  grown  in  pots,  with  the  flowers  protected  from  the  weather  and  insects.  By 
having  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  named  varieties  set  apart  every  year  for  seeding, 
a  batch  of  three-year-old  plants  would  always  be  coming  forward  to  form  a  bed  ; 
and  besides  there  would  be  the  excitement  of  raising  a  few  fine  new  varieties. 
When  a  small  collection  of  seedlings  only  is  wanted,  the  seeds  had  better  be 
sown  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  forwarded  when  a  little  heat  can  be  given  in  the 
spring,  till  they  are  two  years  old,  when  they  can  be  planted  out,  and  they  will 
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be  good  flowering  roots  in  the  third  year.  I  have  a  bed  of  three-year-old  seed¬ 
lings  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  but,  being  late  in  flowering,  the  frosty  morn¬ 
ings  have  nipped  them  sadly,  and  spoiled  some  fine  varieties  just  showing  their 
spikes.  They  are  principally  raised  from  Shakespeare,  Norma,  Newton,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Thomas  Moore,  Eurydice,  and  Marechal  Vaillant.  A  very  novel-coloured 
variety  from  this  bed  bearing  the  name  of  Celestial  has  been  certificated ;  and 
another  variety  just  showing  flower  has  a  white  ground,  edged  with  purple,  and  is 
quite  new  in  colour ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  Michael  Ange. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  lately  had  with  Mr.  Standish,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  growers  of  the  Gladiolus  in  England,  I  learned  that  he  believed 
that  in-and-in  breeding  of  the  gandavensis  varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  had  been 
carried  on  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  disease  in  the  plant.  He  says  that  the  fine  old 
sort  called  brenchleyensis  seldom  shows  the  disease  like  the  new  varieties.  Mr. 
Standish  has  great  faith  that  the  new  Gladiolus  cruentus  (see  Florist  and 
Pomologist,  1869),  by  furnishing  some  fresh  blood  with  which  to  cross  our  present 
varieties,  may  tend  to  make  the  race  healthier. — William  Tillery,  WelbecJc. 


BREHAUT'S  LAWN  CONSERVATORY. 

'HIS  form  of  Plant  Protector,  called  the  Lawn  Conservatory,  and  First-fruit 
Case,  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Nottingham  Show  of  the  Eoyal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  greatly  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  many  of 
the  practical  gardeners  who  were  present  at  that  meeting.  It  has  since 
been  described  by  its  designer,  the  Eev.  T.  C.  Brehaut,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle , 
and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eendle  for  the  figure  of  it  here  introduced. 

m  2 
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The  Lawn  Conservatory  is  made  of  different  sizes.  That  here  shown  is  in 
12-ft.  lengths,  and  is  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  the  base,  and  about  the  same  in  height. 
The  next  size  is  in  20-ft.  lengths,  and  is  made  6  in.  higher  and  6  in.  wider.  The 
glass  is  removable  at  pleasure,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  front  and  side  shutters,  or  the 
latter  may  be  lowered  to  water,  shift  pots,  &c.  Every  part  is  movable,  and  this  gives 
immense  ventilation,  besides  which  ventilating  slides  for  the  winter  are  provided. 
The  case  stands  on  a  single  row  of  bricks,  and  when  set  down  on  a  lawn 
the  effect  is  very  good.  M.  Brehaut  has  since  added  iron  spikes  along  the  ridge, 
in  order  to  admit  of  a  stout  curtain  being  drawn  over  the  glass  in  cold  weather. 
The  smaller  size  is  the  handier  of  the  two,  especially  for  moving,  to  facilitate 
which  the  glass  may  be  slipped  out  and  the  case  lifted  and  set  down  where 
required.  The  case  is  a  sort  of  “  first-fruit  ”  propagator ;  indeed,  any  early 
vegetables  would  thrive  in  it.  The  advantage  it  offers  is  that  no  shifting  or  lifting 
of  glass  lights  is  necessary,  the  cultural  work  being  done  by  removing  the  back 
and  side  shutters,  which  are  made  in  4-ft.  lengths  for  this  purpose. 

These  Lawn  Conservatories  and  First-fruit  Cases  are  to  be  recommended  for 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  thus,  if 
required,  be  used  to  forward  various  crops  in  succession — which  can  hardly  be  done 
by  the  use  of  the  more  ponderous  old-fashioned  frame.  Amateur  gardeners 
especially  will  find  them  useful,  since  being  limited  in  size,  one  might  be  devoted 
to  this  hobby,  and  another  to  that,  the  treatment  being  modified  in  each  case  so 
as  to  suit  the  contents.  The  structure  might,  moreover,  be  used  either  for 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  blooming  of  such  plants  as  will  bear  the  tempera¬ 
ture  they  afford,  by  giving  the  one  a  southern  and  the  other  a  northern  aspect. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  contrivance  can  be  turned  to  good  account. 
— T.  M. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE-CULTURE. 

Chapter  IX. — Autumnal  Boses. 

HE  favourite  group  among  Autumnal  Boses  is  presumably  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual.  They  are  the  largest,  handsomest,  sweetest,  and  hardiest,  but 
— I  wish  there  was  not  a  but — few  of  them  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn. 
Look  at  that  Auguste  Mie,  how  exquisite  the  form,  how  lovely  the  tint  of 
its  delicate  pink  blossoms ;  it  blooms  later  than  its  compeers,  and  how  sparingly 
are  the  after  flowers  produced  !  What  object  is  that  seen  some  hundred  yards 
off,  the  brilliant  colour  of  which  rivals  the  carnation,  and  draws  us  insensibly  to 
its  side  ?  It  is  the  General  Jacqueminot,  who  has  unfurled  his  banner  ;  gaily  it 
floats  in  the  breeze,  and  shines  conspicuously  among  the  crowd  of  varied  uniforms 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  And  there  is  a  host  of  other  Generals  and  Marshals 
by  his  side,  scarcely  less  distinguished  when  in  full  dress  or  on  parade,  but  who 
taken  unawares  often  cut  but  a  sorry  figure.  Take  another  example,  in  that 
charming  Bose  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest 
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of  the  group  ;  but  can  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  perpetual  bloomers  ?  No, 
no,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  these  and  others  are  among  the  finest  of 
show  Roses  in  summer,  and  are  of  additional  value  for  giving  an  occasional  flower 
in  autumn,  but  they  cannot  properly  be  called  “  perpetual.”  The  raisers  of  seed¬ 
ling  Roses  have  yet  half  a  century’s  work  before  them  to  produce  flowers  equal  in 
size,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  to  Brennus,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Ricaut, 
Boula  de  Nanteuil,  the  old  Moss,  &c.,  and  flowering  as  constantly  and  as  abundantly 
as  the  old  Monthly  or  China  Rose.  That  this  will  ultimately  be  attained  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  will  be  by  instalments  which  we  must  accept  thankfully,  and  make 
the  best  of  what  we  have  until  we  obtain  what  we  desire.  Thus  we  dispose  of  a 
numerically  large  majority  of  what  are  called  “  Hybrid  Perpetual  ”  Roses.  But 
there  are  others  answering  more  truly  to  this  name,  of  which  the  Geant  des 
Batailles  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Then  there  is  a  third  race,  with  more  of  the 
Bourbon  blood  in  their  veins,  of  which  we  may  instance  Louise  Odier.  The 
flowers  of  these  are  not  large,  nor  are  the  colours  as  yet  greatly  varied,  but  they 
are  of  good  form  and  substance,  and  really  perpetual.  The  Geant  des  Batailles 
and  Louise  Odier  Roses  may  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  called  Perpetual ;  but  if 
we  want  the  most  constant  of  the  name,  we  must  seek  them  among  the  u  Bourbon,” 
“  China,”  u  Noisette,”  and  “  Tea-Scented.”  The  Bourbon  Roses  are  among 
autumn’s  choicest  gems.  The  flowers  of  some  varieties  are  small  and  not  over¬ 
double  ;  in  the  summer  they  are  often  of  indifferent  quality,  and  are  eclipsed  by 
the  gaudier  denizens  of  the  garden.  But  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  when 
leaves  and  flowers  are  long  bathed  in  dew,  they  break  upon  us  in  resplendent 
beauty.  It  is  September ;  I  have  been  a  fortnight  absent  from  my  roses,  and  the 
first  task  assigned  myself  is  a  morning’s  walk.  It  is  a  cold  grey  dawn,  misty  and 
chilly  ;  the  sun  and  clouds  are  struggling  for  the  mastery ;  as  we  pass  among  our 
Roses  the  dew-drops  are  shaken  to  the  ground.  We  are  now  among  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  the  flowers  are  as  plentiful  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa.  Beautiful  they 
are  too.  Smaller  in  size  and  lighter  in  colour  than  in  summer,  they  are  of  a 
brighter  and  clearer  complexioh.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  is  chaster  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  The  Queen  is  a  queen  still,  while  Prince  Albert  is  all  we 
ever  thought  of  him  and  something  more.  Dr.  Berthet,  Dr.  Leprestre,  George 
Peabody,  and.  Reveil  are  of  a  rich  brilliant  tint,  which  warms  one  to  look  on  ; 
Acidalie,  Celine  Gonod,  and  Marquis  Balbiano  are  an  embodiment  of  loveliness, 
while  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  masterpiece  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

But  there  are  other  groups  of  true  u  autumnals  ”  to  "which  we  must  do  equal 
justice.  There  are  Noisette  Roses,  pure  and  hybridized,  equally  remarkable  for  the 
large  clusters  of  flowers  they  produce,  and  for  the  late  season  at  which  they 
bloom.  Aimee  Vibert  and  Miss  Glegg,  each  in  itself  is  a  bridal  bouquet ;  Desprez 
a  fleurs  jaunes  is  still  one  of  the  sweetest  roses  in  the  garden  ;  the  pure  and 
delicate  tints  of  Lamarque  are  unrivalled  at  any  season ;  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
token  it  blooms ,  is  large,  and  rich,  and  matchless ;  and  Ophirie,  with  its  salmon 
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or  copper- coloured  flowers,  is  without  a  rival  in  richness  of  foliage  and  variety  of 
colour.  And  these  are  autumn  roses.  Then  there  is  another  group,  the  Chinese, 
which  naturally  falls  into  the  same  category.  The  scarlet  tints  of  Fabvier 
dazzle  us  with  their  brilliancy.  Cramoisie  Superieure,  if  less  flame-like,  is  even 
richer  in  colour  and  more  velvety.  President  d’Olbecque  and  Prince  Charles  are 
charming  roses  of  elegant  form  and  pleasing  colour,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  still 
a  flower  of  rare  merit. 

The  Tea-scented  Roses  alone  remain  to  be  spoken  of  under  the  heading  of  this 
chapter,  and  perhaps  no  others  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  large  handsome 
flowers  in  autumn.  How  sweet  they  are,  too,  and  how  delicate  and  uncommon 
the  colours  !  Cream,  primrose — I  had  almost  said  yellow — salmon,  copper, 
orange,  bronze,  buff,  fawn,  are  colours  not  commonly  met  with  except  among 
these  roses.  How  unfortunate  that  the  plants  are  not  more  hardy.  It  is  not, 
however,  prudent  to  attempt  their  cultivation  otherwise  than  under  glass,  except 
in  highly-favoured  situations.  Is  it  asked,  what  are  these  ?  I  reply,  a  pure 
mild  air,  a  dry  warm  soil,  a  sheltered  situation  ;  one  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  for  their  successful  cultivation  out-of-doors  and  the  combination  of  all 
will  increase  the  measure  of  success.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  they  who  possess 
these  advantages.  The  dry  warm  summers  of  the  last  two  years  were  summers 
they  delighted  in,  and  what  masses  of  flowers  they  brought  forth  in  the  autumns 
of  those  years.  Madame  Villermoz,  Niphetos,  Safrano,  Narcisse,  Vicomtesse  de 
Cazes,  Adam,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  were  unusually 
abundant  ;  while  Devoniensis,  Moiret,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Marechal  Niel,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  were  of  unusual  size  and  splendour.  Julie  Mansais,  Josephine 
Malton,  and  other  delicate  kinds  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  which  they 
are  rarely  seen.  All  these  are  of  the  very  first  order  as  autumnal  roses,  and  there 
are  some  new  kinds  introduced  but  recently,  and  only  now  becoming  known  to  us, 
which  promise  great  things.  But  I  need  not  say  more  here,  as  I  intend  to  make 
tea-scented  roses  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. — William  Paul,  Paul's 
Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross ,  N. 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS. 

SHIS  new  half-hardy  annual,  which  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Gould  Veitch  in  Manilla,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  its  family — 

f  beautiful  as  a  specimen  pot-plant  for  the  conservatory,  and  beautiful  in 
suitable  sheltered  situations  for  the  formal  flower-garden  during  the 
summer  season.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  South 
Kensington,  and  received  the  unanimous  award  of  a  First-Class  Certificate  from 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  plant  appears  to  grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  It  is  of  pyramidal 
habit,  branching  freely  from  the  base  upwards,  and  everywhere  furnished  with 
long  narrow  linear  drooping  leaves,  5  in.  to  6  in.  long  or  more,  having  the  margins 
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very  much,  undulated.  The  beauty  of  form  thus  realized  is  much  enhanced  by 
beauty  of  colouring,  the  leaves  being  here  of  a  metallic  bronzy-green,  there  pale 


purplish  rose,  and  here  again  tinged  with  orange,  the  colours  being  suffused  and 
blended  in  a  manner  which  defies  description.  The  specimen  represented  in  the 
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accompanying  woodcut,  kindly  lent  us  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture ,  was  along  with  the  others  exhibited,  some  half-dozen  in  number,  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  lifted  for  exhibition.  The  culture  is,  we  learn,  simply  that 
usually  given  to  annuals  of  similar  character ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  February, 
and  the  plant  grown  on  in  heat,  and  at  length  gradually  hardened  off  for 
planting  out  in  June.  The  drooping  foliage,  except  in  colour,  reminds  one  of 
some  of  the  narrow-leaved  Crotons,  and  the  whole  plant,  from  its  pyramidal  out¬ 
line,  is  not  only  remarkably  fountain-like,  but  singularly  graceful  and  beautiful. 
— T.  M. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

HE  heavy  rains  and  mild  open  weather  of  the  last  two  months  have  kept 
vegetation  active  to  a  late  period ;  and  as  many  things  are  in  consequence  in 
a  state  not  to  resist  much  frost,  the  first  matter  demanding  attention  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  protecting  them  from  the  frosts  which 
usually  occur  at  this  season. 

If  the  weather  has  prevented  the  taking  up  of  the  Hoot  Crops ,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  they  should  be  dried  in  an  open 
shed  before  they  are  stored  away.  Potatos  in  store  should  be  examined,  and  all 
the  bad  ones  picked  out ;  there  are  many  complaints  of  their  rotting.  Look  fre¬ 
quently  over  Walclieren  Cauliflowers ,  Grange's ,  Backhouse's ,  and  Snow's  Winter 
Broccolis ,  and  take  them  up  and  store  in  open  sheds  as  soon  as  they  have  formed 
heads  fit  for  use.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  best  plants  of  Cauli¬ 
flower  that  are  showing  heads  should  be  taken  up  with  balls,  the  outer  leaves 
taken  off,  and  be  planted  close  together  in  a  pit  or  frame  ;  they  will  come  in  for 
use  during  the  winter.  Some  more  Cauliflower  plants  may  be  pricked  into  a 
frame,  and  a  quantity  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  frame  ;  plants 
in  frames  and  under  glasses  should  have  abundance  of  air  given  them.  Continue 
to  lift  and  store  away  in  frames  or  pits  the  late  crops  of  Lettuce  and  Endive. 
Celery  should  now  have  the  final  earthing-up  when  dry,  and  in  severe  frost 
should  be  well  protected.  Earth-up  Cabbages ,  and  lay  down  all  the  tall  Spring 
Broccoli  facing  the  north.  Protect  the  roots  of  Globe  Artichokes  with  a  good 
covering  of  lialf-rotten  manure.  Keep  the  surface  soil  stirred  between  Spinach , 
Lettuces ,  Cauliflowers ,  and  Cabbages ,  and  dust  with  lime  for  slugs.  Cover  Sea- 
kale  and  Rhubarb  for  forcing.  Sow  some  early  kinds  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
on  a  warm,  dry,  sheltered  border.  Continue,  in  fine  weather,  to  trench  and  ridge 
all  vacant  ground. 

Pine  plants  now  showing  fruit  should  have  rather  a  high  temperature,  not 
less  than  70°  by  night,  to  assist  them  to  bloom  freely.  Plants  in  fruit  will 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  with  a  tolerably  moist  atmosphere.  The  plants 
for  next  season’s  fruiting  will  now  be  at  rest ;  keep  the  house  dry,  and  give  air 
whenever  the  weather  permits.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  keep  the 
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plants  in  a  healthy  state  through  the  dark  months  of  winter.  To  have  Grapes 
ripe  in  April,  forcing  should  at  once  be  commenced.  Fork  over  the  surface  of 
the  inside  borders,  and  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  the  outside  borders 
being  covered  with  fermenting  materials.  Give  air  freely  on  fine  days,  and  com¬ 
mence  with  a  low  temperature  ;  the  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  50° 
until  the  buds  break,  when  it  may  be  gradually  raised  to  55°  ;  an  increase  of 
from  15°  to  20°  may  be  allowed  on  bright  sunny  days ;  and  by  fire-heat  8°  to 
10°  above  the  night  temperature.  Keep  all  houses  containing  ripe  Grapes  cool 
and  dry,  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves  off  the  vines ;  this,  by  allowing  the  air 
to  circulate  more  freely  around  the  grapes,  will  tend  to  their  preservation.  The 
trees  in  the  early  peach  house  should  have  all  the  air  possible  given  them  in  mild 
weather,  but  as  the  buds  will  now  become  prominent,  the  lights  should  be  closed 
in  frosty  weather.  The  trees  in  the  late  houses  may  be  pruned,  cleaned,  dressed, 
and  tied  down  in  wet  weather,  when  the  men  cannot  work  out-of-doors.  Fig  trees 
must  on  no  account  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  the  embryo  Figs  from  injury.  Strawberry  plants  will  now  have  done  grow¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  put  into  winter  quarters  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  the 
first  two  or  three  batches  for  forcing  may  be  put  into  a  cold  pit  or  vinery,  if  at 
liberty  ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  forced,  it  is  not  in  general  possible  to  find 
space  for  them  under  glass.  A  safe  and  excellent  plan  of  wintering  them,  is  to 
stack  them  up  in  ridges  of  five  or  six  pots  deep ;  thatching  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
with  straw  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  snow,  and  in  frosty  weather  placing  hurdles 
in  front  and  covering  them  with  long  litter ;  by  this  plan  the  roots  and  crowns 
are  protected  from  injury. 

Immediately  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  commence  the  pruning  of  Hardy 
Fruit  trees.  It  is  a  very  general  practice  to  leave  all  or  most  of  the  pruning  until 
spring,  but  as  I  consider  autumn  preferable  for  pruning,  I  strongly  recommend 
getting  as  much  of  it  done  in  the  autumn  as  possible.  When  there  is  a  deal  of  pruning 
to  get  through,  and  it  is  left  until  spring,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  does 
not  all  get  properly  done  at  that  season,  and  the  result  in  general  is,  that  after 
a  few  years  the  trees  get  crowded  with  spurs  and  wood,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Figs  should  be  well  protected  before  the  frost  sets  in.  The 
instructions  given  for  planting  last  month  will  serve  for  November,  and  most  of 
the  operations  then  recommended  may  still  be  performed.  Keep  the  Fruit-room 
cool  and  dry.  Look  frequently  over  the  fruit,  and  pick  out  any  that  are  decaying. 

Great  care  should  now  be  taken  that  all  tender  plants  that  have  completed 
their  growth  be  kept  free  from  excitement  during  the  short  dull  days  and  long 
cold  nights  of  this  month.  Give  air  liberally  in  the  forenoon  on  fine  days,  but 
as  frost  sometimes  comes  unexpectedly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  be  careful  to  shut 
up  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  more  tender  Hard-wooded  plants  should  always, 
when  wintered  in  the  same  house  with  the  more  hardy  ones,  as  Camellias ,  Heaths , 
&c.,  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  Pelargoniums ,  Cinerarias , 
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Primulas ,  &c.,  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer.  Judicious  watering  is  now  of 
great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  as  many  plants  are  killed  at  this 
season  by  improper  watering.  Pick  off  all  decaying  leaves,  and  if  green-fly 
appears  fumigate  with  tobacco.  The  stock  in  pots  and  frames  should  be  exposed 
at  every  favourable  opportunity  for  drying  them.  Water  in  the  forenoon,  and  give 
no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  to  soft-wooded  plants,  as 
Pelargoniums ,  &c.,  and  cover  up  well  at  night. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  Flower  garden  is  over  for  this  year,  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  as  great  a  degree  of  neatness  as  possible  at  this  season.  Cleat  away  all 
plants  that  have  been  killed  by  the  frost,  and  keep  the  walks,  lawns,  and  borders 
free  from  dead  leaves.  Finish  mowing  for  the  last  time.  Plant  all  Bulbs  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Proceed  with  the  transplanting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  and 
all  new  ground-work  ;  do  not  defer  these  operations  until  spring,  unless  unavoid¬ 
able,  as  there  is  usually  bustle  enough  at  that  season. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

jN  reference  to  the  culture  of  this  kind  of  Strawberry,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Webster  at  page  223,  permit  me  to  say  that  when  living  as  foreman  with 
the  late  George  MTCwen,  at  Arundel  Castle  (whom  you  will  admit  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  of  gardeners,  and  who  was  I  think  never  equalled  for 
Strawberry-growing),  I  well  remember  to  have  heard  him  say  : — u  I  am  no 
advocate  for  growing  Strawberries  two  years  before  they  fruit ;  the  younger  the 
plants,  the  better  they  do.”  In  this  I  can  bear  him  out. 

The  plan  adopted  with  Alpine  Strawberries  was  to  sow  the  seed  in  February, 
to  pot  the  young  plants  into  small  pots,  keeping  them  growing  under  glass  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  to  plant  them  out  in  good  well-prepared  land.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  season  we  were  always  rewarded  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
fine  fruit,  which,  when  gathered  in  the  truss,  full  height,  and  set  up  in  vases 
mixed  with  flowers,  had  a  very  pleasing  effect. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 


AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII  =  TRICUSPID ATA. 

doubt  there  are  numbers  of  amateur  gardeners  who  live  in  villa  residences, 
iv  that  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  suitable  plant  for  training  up  the  side 
of  the  house,  or  for  covering  any  small  portion  of  a  projecting  wall,  whose 
barrenness  too  often  meets  the  eye,  yet  a  position  where  most  of  the  plants 
used  for  that  purpose  would  be  too  vigorous-growing,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
call  for  considerable  attention  as  regards  trimming  and  nailing  in.  To  any  per¬ 
son  who  may  be  seeking  such  a  plant,  I  would  recommend  the  new  Virginian 
creeper,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  \_A.  tricuspidatai] .  I  consider  this  plant  to  be  as 
great  a  boon  to  the  amateur  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  beautiful  Ficus  repens 
[stipulata~\  is  to  the  professional  gardener  for  clinging  close  to  and  covering  the 
walls  of  his  plant  houses.  This  Ampelopsis  is  much  smaller  and  more  slender 
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than  the  common  one,  and  has  leaves  of  many  forms,  the  most  common  being  the 
cordate,  with  coarse  lobe-like  teeth,  and  the  tripartite.  It  clings  most  tenaciously 
to  walls  of  any  sort.*  It  is  usually  of  a  fine  lively  tint  of  green,  and  changes  to 
scarlet  in  the  autumn.  The  only  objection  to  be  brought  against  it  is,  that  it  is 
not  evergreen  ;  but  it  is  only  a  very  short  time  without  leaves,  since  it  retains  the 
foliage  till  near  Christmas,  and  is  on  the  move  in  spring  as  soon  as  most  things. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  very  fast  grower,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  plant  will  thrive 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  is  very  reasonable  in  price  ;  a  good  plant  may  be 
purchased  of  any  respectable  nurseryman  for  2s.  6d. 

Last  year,  at  this  time,  I  planted  this  creeper,  then  having  only  one  shoot 
about  a  foot  long,  against  a  cement  wall,  on  an  eastern  aspect.  It  took  hold 
of  the  wall  pretty  well  before  Christmas.  In  the  spring  the  old  stem  threw  out 
a  branch  at  almost  every  eye,  and  it  now  covers  a  space  7  ft.  high  and  4  ft. 
through.  Its  peculiar  habit  and  shape,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  its  foliage,  claim 
for  it  many  admirers. — Thomas  Kecobd,  Hatfield  House ,  Herts. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  THE  FRUIT  SEASON  OF  1871. 


HE  quality  of  English-grown  Crapes  has  been  worse  this  season  than  for 
many  years  past,  in  so  far  as  the  fruit  sent  into  the  market  is  concerned. 
Muscat  grapes  especially  have  been  of  poor  quality  generally,  and  scarce 
even  as  regards  the  supply  of  an  out-of-town  season.  A  smaller  supply 
than  usual  of  good  fruit  of  any  kind  has,  in  fact,  been  offered  from  the  ordinary 
home  sources. 

The  arrivals  of  early  William  Pears  (Williams’  Bon  Chretien),  especially  from 
“abroad,”  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  superabundant,  and  the  fruit  remarkably 
fine,  even  to  the  matter  of  flavour  ;  every  street  and  alley  in  the  great  metropolis 
has  been  inundated  with  the  side-pavement  huxters,  and  the  finest  conceivable 


specimens  found  their  way  into  the  “  barrows,”  proving,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  boon  indeed  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  This  foreign  supply  has  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  the  “  Britisher’s  ”  early  fruit  prospects.  But  a  very  few 
years  since,  these  fine  Pears  did  not  forestal  our  native-grown  fruit,  and  so  reduce 
the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  the  fruit-grower ;  whereas,  now,  by  the  time  home¬ 
grown  samples  of  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  other  early  sorts  are  in, 
the  foreign  grower  has  pocketed  the  first  harvest  of  proceeds. 

The  foreign  grapes,  Lisbons  or  Portuguese,  or  whatever  name  for  the  nonce 
they  bear,  are  but  poor  watery  things,  mere  skin-and- juice,  and  of  questionable 
good  in  a  stomachic  point  of  view.  How  insufficiently  they  testify  to  those  who 
can  afford  but  the  9d.  per  lb.,  what  a  real  grape  is  !  Yet  what  an  outlay  is  made 
for  their  tempting  exterior,  as  compared  to  the  unfrequency  with  which  a  fair 
remunerative  price  can  be  got  for  luscious-fleshed  home-grown  fruit.  The 


*  The  mode  of  attachment  is  peculiar  and  very  interesting.  The  little  tendrils  formed  opposite  the  leaves 
produce  about  five  or  six  short  alternate  ramifications,  each  terminated  by  a  disk-like  sucker,  which  clings 
so  firmly  to  the  wall  that  it  can  only  be  torn  away  by  the  use  of  considerable  force.— Eo. 
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luxury  of  fruit  consumption  seems  to  take  a  very  practical  turn  in  the  mind  of 
true  town-frequenters  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  very  best  must  not  exceed 
the  florin-piece.  If  grapes  exceed  2s.  per  lb.,  they  are  not  buyers  ;  the  bloomless 
M  foreigns”  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  are  preferred.  If  small  punnets  of  these  foreign 
grapes,  or  any  other  kind  of  good  fruit,  are  displayed  for  sale,  they  sell  readily 
basket  and  all  for  the  florin  ;  whereas  if  ticketed  2s.  6d.,  they  “  hang,”  to  use  the 
trade  term.  A  very  large  Melon  has  been  introduced  more  freely  this  season,  and 
sold — even  in  Piccadilly — at  a  penny  a  slice.  The  fruit  was  a  peculiar  one,  the 
seeds  being  distributed  like  plums  in  a  pudding,  promiscuously  throughout  the 
flesh,  which  seemed  moderately  consistent ;  they  were  not  situated  in  the  centre  of 
each  fruit,  as  in  other  of  the  Oucurbitacese. 

Finally,  the  home  Apple  crop  is,  I  fear,  a  very  scanty  one.  Already  the  dealers 
who  are  shrewder  than  their  neighbours  at  trade  statistics  have  issued  post 
circulars,  making  inquiry  if  any  disposable  stock  exists,  and  the  price  required, 
per  cwt. — a  somewhat  novel  method  of  purchasing,  though  perhaps  not  so  bad 
for  the  buyer,  who  knows  how  very  abundant  is  the  pest  of  the  maggot  at  the 
core.”  By  the  by,  how  exceedingly  destructive  these  maggots  are  this  season  ! 
Every  tree  seems  smitten  with  an  excess  of  them.  A  large  Ribston  Pippin  here, 
which  was  well  fruited  this  season,  is  constantly  shedding  its  large  fine  fruit,  of 
which  at  least  75  per  cent,  will  drop,  and  go  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  this  little 
glutton. 

When  the  very  fair  Plum  crop  we  have  had  is  exhausted,  and  the  foreign 
Grapes  are  u  sold  out,”  the  English  grower  may  look  forward  to  something  more 
like  remunerative  prices.  Indeed  almost  any  kind  of  apples  seem  u  to  fetch  ” 
about  6s.  per  sieve  at  the  present  time.  Hence,  unless  the  foreign  supply  is 
great,  high  prices  must  rule. — William  Earley,  Valentines. 


PICTURES  OF  PALM  TREES. 


Deckenia  nobilis. 


«HE  genus  Deckenia  proposed  by  M.  Wendland  is  closely  allied  to  Acantho- 
phcenix ,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  at  page  221.  The  only  species 

Wat  present  known  is  Deckenia  nobilis ,  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
borrowed  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  and  representing  a  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  Bull.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  elegant  plant,  such  as 
may  be  admitted  with  satisfaction  to  choice  collections  of  cultivated  palms.  The 
leaf-stalks  are  red,  furnished  with  longish  needle-like  spines,  and  support  broadisli 
arching  pinnate  leaves,  the  linear  leaflets  of  which  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
are  long,  drooping,  and  tapering  to  a  narrow  point. 

This  plant  is  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Baron  von  der  Decken,  the  African 
explorer,  and  was  first  known  as  Areca  nobilis ,  and  subsequently  as  Oncosperma 
Van  Houtteanum ,  under  which  latter  name  it  is  nicely  figured  in  the  Flore  des 
Serves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
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palms  called  Deckerias  which  are  synonymous  with  the  American  Iriarteas.  It 
requires  stove  treatment. — T.  M. 


MC.  SMITH 


DECKENtA  NOBILIS. 


KNIPHOFIA  (TRITOMA)  UVARIA. 

0  those  of  your  readers  who  have  waste  pieces  of  land,  or  muddy  accumu¬ 
lations  on  the  margins  of  their  lakes,  which  they  may  wish  to  improve,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  this  charming  plant.  If  planted  in  such 
positions  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone,  it  will  be  found  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  plants  or  rank  weeds  which  usually  occupy  such  situations  ;  but 
when  in  the  autumn  it  throws  up  its  brilliant  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  torch -like 
blossoms  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  effect  produced  by  a  mass  of  colour,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  same  in  the  water,  is  extremely  charming,  not  unlike  those 
exquisite  pictures  we  sometimes  see  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan. 
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This  plant  alone  is,  I  think,  calculated,  not  only  to  beautify,  but  to  change 
completely  the  aspect  of  our  home  lake  scenery,  as  it  imparts  a  colour  and 
character  that  no  other  plant  which  we  at  present  possess  can  give  ;  and  which 
is  so  much  needed  to  relieve  the  monotony  too  often  observable  on  the  banks  of 
our  lakes  at  the  present  day.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  general  impression  that 
it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  some  persons  may  imagine  it  would  not  thrive  in  the 
situations  mentioned  ;  but  allow  me  to  assure  them  it  will  do  so,  and  even  in 
muddy  deposits,  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  water. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  witnessed  a  mass  of  it  in  blossom  may  in 
some  measure  realize  what  the  effect  is  in  such  positions  ;  and  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  allow  me  to  say,  lose  no  time  in  introducing  largely  a  plant  so 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose. — Thomas  Challis,  Wilton. 


FRUIT-TREE  MANAGEMENT. 


Keeping  the  Roots  near  Home. 


«  REMEMBER  once  reading  an  Irish  tale  of  a  child  and  a  pig  that  used  to 
breakfast  together  out  of  the  same  pot.  The  tale  went  that  when  the  pig 

f  encroached  on  the  boy,  he  used  to  pat  its  snout  with  the  back  of  his  spoon, 
and  tell  piggy  to  keep  its  own  side.  It  occurs  to  me  that  were  the  roots 
of  trees  endowed  with  speech,  they  might  often  be  inclined  to  give  some  such 
advice  to  each  other, — Keep  your  own  side.  This  would  suit  most  trees,  perhaps, 
better  than  the  indiscriminate  commingling  now  so  general.  In  many  fruit-tree 
borders  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  victory  to  the  strong.  Those  roots  that 
grow  fastest  consume  the  lion’s  share  of  the  food  supplies,  and  the  weakest 
roots  are  left  to  be  pinched  smaller  still,  or  starved  outright.  All  this  is  inevit¬ 
able  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  inevitable  law  ;  and 
the  fittest  in  this  sense  are  the  strongest,  or  those  that  can  best  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  within  the  domain  of  art  all  this  ought  to  be  modified.  We  have, 
however,  heard  so  much  and  so  often  of  its  being  the  business  of  cultural  art  -to 
imitate,  to  help,  to  study  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  higher  form  of 
art  than  any  of  these  may  send  us  forth  at  times  to  curb  the  erratic  tendencies 
or  modify  the  force  of  natural  laws. 

Were  plant  life  a  uniform  constant  quantity,  each  fruit  tree,  for  instance,  being 
placed  under  the  same  conditions,  endowed  with  the  same  amount  of  vital  force, 
our  cultural  mission  would  be  one  of  the  easiest  possible.  We  should  only  have 
to  treat  all  the  same,  and  reap  the  same  weight  of  produce  from  equal  areas  of 
space.  But  our  business  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Each  plant  is,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  kingdom,  to  be  guided,  governed,  and  treated  separately  and  specially ; 
and  it  is  in  these  special  minutiae  of  treatment  to  individual  plants,  that  the  great 
results  of  success  or  failure  are  mostly  reaped.  Little  things,  as  Mr.  Loudon 
used  to  put  it,  make  the  great  gardeners.  This  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold  in  sight  of  every  cultivator,  old  and  young. 
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It  seems,  for  instance,  a  little  thing  where  roots  run  to  in  a  well-made  fruit- 
tree  border.  The  entire  border  has  been  well  drained  and  made  of  the  best  materials  ; 
it  is  full  of  plant  food,  sweet  and  good.  The  further  the  roots  roam  the  more 
food  they  will  get,  and  the  more  and  better  supplies  will  they  send  home.  Let 
them  run  and  interlace,  and  hug  each  other  closely  like  children  at  play,  the 
more  the  merrier,  or  at  least,  the  stronger  and  the  healthier.  But  stop  a  bit ! 
Have  you  considered  the  unalterable  rule  that  sways  as  with  a  sceptre  of  iron 
these  roots  and  rootlets  ;  the  most  to  the  biggest  and  the  strongest  ?  What,  then, 
must  become  of  the  weakest  ?  Again,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  strong  roots  to  eat  so 
much ;  will  not  this  appetite  degenerate  into  gluttonous  licence,  and  that,  again, 
run  out  into  grossness  of  leaf  and  bough,  rather  than  plump  out  into  rosy  fruit  ? 
Any  excess  of  good  root-food  proves  highly  injurious  to  fruit-bearing  plants  ;  it 
throws  them  off  the  lines  of  fertility  altogether,  and  makes  them  sterile,  and  con¬ 
sequently  worthless.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  those  roots  fare 
best,  to  use  an  East-Anglian  phrase,  that  go  farthest  for  their  food.  They  may 
often  go  farther,  and  fare  worse ;  and  those  which  run  farthest  often  send  least 
food  home.  Very  much  of  it  may  be  spent  on  the  journey  ;  a  good  deal  in  mere 
root  extension. 

Therefore  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  keep  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  near 
home  tends  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  food,  places  them  under  facile  control, 
and  is  favourable  at  once  to  their  health,  strength,  and  fertility.  These  first  two 
propositions  are  self-evident.  Of  course,  if  the  roots  of  each  tree  are  kept  within 
short  range  of  the  boles,  we  know  where  they  are,  and  consequently  can  readily 
supply  the  special  wants  of  each  separately.  The  strong  and  the  weak  may 
each  have  their  right  portion,  not  only  in  due  season,  but  in  proper  quantity, 
and  of  the  best  quality  for  each.  Again,  certainty  about  position  assures  facility 
of  control.  If  kept  near  home,  we  always  know  where  to  find  them. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  how  keeping  the  roots  at  home 
should  promote  the  health,  strength,  and  fertility  of  the  trees.  A  few 
words,  however,  will,  I  trust,  make  this  clear.  The  roots  can  only  be  kept  at 
home,  say  within  three  or  six  feet  of  the  bole,  by  pruning.  Now  I  assert  that 
this  pruning,  wisely  performed,  is  a  cause  of  root  health.  It  multiplies  the  num¬ 
ber  and  alters  the  character  of  the  roots.  It  would  unduly  extend  this  paper  to 
point  out  how  I  think  it  does  both,  but  that  it  actually  does  so,  I  have  proved 
many  times  by  actual  observation.  More  roots,  and  of  better  quality,  mean  also, 
of  course,  a  higher  state  of  health.  Grossness,  the  great  open  door  of  disease, 
alike  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  disappears  before  the  healthy 
fibrous  roots  that  spring  forth  after  skilful  root-pruning,  and  is  succeeded  by 
that  firm,  compact,  closely-knit  growth  that  holds  an  embryo  fruit  beneath 
each  nut-brown  bud.  But  when  the  breath  of  spring  comes,  it  breathes  upon 
these  roots,  which  have  never  once  slumbered  at  their  posts  all  winter,  and  bathes 
the  bud-cases  with  sunshine  and  with  dew,  and  the  tree  awakes  transfigured, 
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glorified,  wreathed  in  beauty,  laden  with  fruit,  mellowed  by-and-by  into  luscious 
ripeness,  by  the  energy  and  persistent  force  of  proper  roots  at  their  post,  that  is, 
within  easy  range  of  the  trunk  or  bole. 

Have  the  roots  of  your  fruit  trees  wandered  from  home  ?  Have  they  been 
buried  too  deeply  or  travelled  too  widely  ?  Now — or  rather  last  month — is  the  best 
time  to  bring  them  back.  Unless  the  tree  is  very  large,  you  may  go  down  boldly 
within  6  ft.  of  its  stem  (if  smaller,  3  ft.  will  do  very  well),  and  cut  off  every  root  you 
come  to.  An  immense  deal. of  useless  labour  and  trouble  has  been  expended  in  the 
forking  out  and  careful  preservation  of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees.  It  is,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  sheer  labour  lost.  It  is  worse,  for  such  roots  mostly  die,  and  in  dying 
they  hinder  the  formation  of  new  roots  where  they  would  have  sprung  forth 
had  the  old  ones  been  cut  off :  therefore  off  with  them  at  once.  And  when 
you  have  penetrated  the  mass  of  roots  and  gone  underneath  half  the  ball, 
cut  the  ends  of  all  these  roots  clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  fill  up 
the  vacant  space  with  turfy  maiden  loam,  rather  heavy,  and  inclining  to  clay,  for 
Pears  and  Cherries,  and  lighter  for  Apples.  The  newly  cut  roots  will  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  at  once,  they  will  break  into  the  new  stuff  and  abide  there. 
If  you  are  courageous  and  skilful  at  these  surgical  operations  do  both  sides  of 
the  tree  at  once,  but  if  otherwise,  leave  the  other  side  until  October,  1872,  and 
then  complete  the  process.  But  if  trees  have  been  properly  managed,  that 
is,  educated  into  fibrous-rootedness,  there  is  no  risk  of  danger  to  life  or 
health  in  such  imperative  orders  to  keep  at  home,  being  given  by  the  knife. 
On  the  contrary,  the  trees  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  seem,  judging  by  results, 
to  like  it. 

The  roots  of  all  fruit-trees  may  be  thus  kept  at  home.  A  few  weeks  since,  I 
found  an  eminent  vine-grower  operating  thus  upon  his  vines,  which  had  just  been 
root-pruned  ;  others  had  been  manipulated  a  few  weeks  before.  Going  to  the 
latter  and  lifting  up  some  of  the  sliced  turf,  thin  and  fibry,  that  hugged  the  ends 
of  the  cut  roots,  I  found  myriads  of  white  spongioles,  rushing  into  this  new 
larder.  These  vines  were  starting  for  an  early  crop,  and  were  already  laying  down 
the  foundations  of  fine  luscious  grapes  for  next  April,  in  those  grand,  vigorous 
roots,  so  freely  rushing  off  into  the  fresh  loam  the  previous  September.  These 
early  roots  gave  a  lesson  to  us  that  nothing  else  could  teach  so  authoritatively, 
in  regard  to  the  best  time  for  keeping  roots  at  home.  That  time  is  not  the 
dead  season.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  season  among  roots,  unless  the  frost  com¬ 
pels  a  cessation  of  growth.  But  the  right  time  for  forcing  roots  back  nearly 
home  by  the  knife  is  early  in  the  autumn,  say  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  trees  seems  falling  back  rootwards.  Cut  the  roots  then, 
and  they  heal  rapidly,  and  break  with  despatch.  Keep  the  frost  off,  and  all  through 
the  winter  new  roots  will  be  forming.  And  thus,  when  the  tug  of  trial  comes, 
in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  expanding  blossoms,  embryo  fruit,  and  growing  leaves, 
all  cry  to  the  roots,  u  Give,  give !”  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  the  demand  made 
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upon  them,  and  the  tree  will  flourish  better  than  before.  But  defer  root-pruning 
till  the  winter,  or  worse  still,  the  spring,  and  fruitful  crops  of  bleeding,  exhaustion, 
and  lingering  deaths  will  probably  be  the  only  harvests  reaped. — D.  T.  Fish, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

ON  TRANSPLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

(T  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  general  subject  of  the  culture 
of  Asparagus,  as  that  is  well  understood,  but  briefly  to  give  some  useful 
hints  respecting  transplanting  it.  Formerl}7,  I  used  to  follow  the  common 
way  of  making  fresh  beds  of  Asparagus  in  spring,  but  though  this  was  done 
with  care,  many  of  the  plants  would  fail,  owing  to  their  roots  being  exposed  to 
cold  and  dry  winds,  which  often  prevail  at  that  season.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
evil,  I  transplant  or  make  the  beds  in  summer,  say  in  July — if  possible  during 
dull  showery  weather ;  and  when  the  plants  are  well  watered,  they  grow  freely, 
though  seedlings  of  the  current  season.  To  obviate  any  doubts  that  may  suggest 
themselves,  I  may  mention  that  the  plan  is  not  new,  having  been  noticed  some 
years  back  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  perhaps  about 
the  time  when  the  late  Mr.  McNab  of  Edinburgh  spoke  so  highly  of  the  utility  of 
transplanting  evergreen  shrubs  in  summer.  This  period  in  some  degree  falls 
in  with  the  gradual  u  fall  of  their  leaf  ”  in  summer,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Hollies  and  evergreen  Oaks.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  leaves 
of  evergreens ;  some  of  them  appear  to  last  many  years,  before  they  gradually 
wane  and  fall  off  during  summer ;  but  probably  that  is  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  them,  at  least,  before  their  fresh  leaves  appear. — J.  Wighton,  Cossey  Park. 


AURICULA  CULTURE. 

|AVING  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  140)  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Auriculas  during  the  summer  months,  I  now  purpose  to  add  a 
few  observations  on  their  subsequent  management.  Presuming  that  the 
plants  have  been  kept  in  a  shady  situation  until  the  present  time,  they 
should  now  be  removed  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  so  placed  as  to  face  the  east, 
that  the  plants  may  have  the  morning  sun.  It  is  very  essential  to  have  the 
plants  raised  up  near  to  the  glass,  as  they  then  get  more  light  and  air;  and  damp 
being  less  likely  to  hang  about  them,  they  can  be  dried  off  the  more  readily  than 
if  sunk  down  too  low  in  the  pit,  as  we  often  see  them.  During  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January,  Auriculas  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  watered  sparingly ;  just  enough  should  be  given  them,  occasionally, 
to  keep  the  foliage  from  getting  flaccid.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  at  this 
season  not  to  allow  any  water  to  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  as  this  is  liable 
to  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  plants  will  naturally  during  this  winter  season  lose 
many  of  their  leaves,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  frequently  picked  over 
and  divested  of  all  decayed  or  decaying  matters.  Should  the  plants  at  any  time 
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become  attacked  with  green-fly,  the  insects  should  be  carefully  brushed  off,  this 
plan  being  preferable  to  smoking,  and  much  more  effectual.  At  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  plenty  of  air  should  be  given.  The  lights  should  be  kept  off 
them  as  much  as  possible,  and  only  shut  down  close  in  frosty  weather.  If  the 
frost  should  be  severe,  they  should  be  protected  by  matting  the  frame,  but  this  is 
seldom  necessary  until  the  beginning  of  January. 

About  the  first  week  in  February,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  plants  should  be 
top-dressed.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  out  about  an  inch  deep,  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  young  fibres ;  and  the  pots  should  then  be  nearly 
filled  with  some  fresh  compost,  consisting  of  two-thirds  good  old  sheep  dung, 
and  one-third  good  fresh  loam.  The  young  offsets  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
being  repotted  at  this  time ;  they  should  be  potted  into  soil  such  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  at  page  141.  As  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow,  they  will  require  to 
be  kept  regularly  watered,  and  cold  frosty  winds  must  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
lights  on.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  additional  covering  will  be  necessary, 
frost  being  very  injurious  to  the  blossoms.  About  the  first  week  in  March,  the 
plants  that  will  produce  flowers  should  be  removed  to  a  south  aspect,  where  if 
the  foliage  should  become  flaccid  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  slight  shading  should 
be  used  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  the  truss  advances  in  growth, 
it  will  be  found  that  many  varieties,  particularly  the  Selfs,  produce  more  pips  than 
is  necessary  ;  these  should  be  thinned,  taking  out  the  smallest  and  any  deformed 
pips,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  perfect  truss. 

When  they  come  into  bloom  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  shady  situa¬ 
tion,  facing  the  north,  where  they  should  receive  as  much  air  as  can  possibly  be 
given  them,  or  the  blooming  stems  will  grow  up  weakly.  Some  cultivators  bloom 
them  on  wooden  shelves,  but  I  find  them  keep  in  bloom  longer  on  a  moist  bottom, 
and  under  these  conditions  they  require  much  less  water.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  done  blooming,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible 
in  some  shady  situation,  and  during  the  month  of  May  they  must  be  repotted. 
At  this  season  they  require  to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  should  always  be 
kept  in  a  clean  state. — John  Ball,  Slough. 


DIEFFENBACHIA  BOWMANNI. 

PjjNE  of  the  finest  Dieffenbachias  yet  known,  and  therefore  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  has  secured  the  First-Class  Certificates  both  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  It  was  discovered  in 
(g?  Brazil  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowmann,  who  lost  his  life — as  too  many  others 
have  done — while  collecting  objects  of  ornament  for  our  gardens. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is  its  dense  stocky  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves 
grow  to  a  large  size,  attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  and  a  width  of  I  ft. 
Their  surface  is  of  a  pleasing  tint  of  pale  gree  n,  marked  throughout  with  large, 
irregular,  and  unequal  blotches  or  patches  of  a  very  deep  green,  the  contrast 
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being  both  well  marked  and  pleasing.  The  form  is  oblong  ovate,  drawn  out 
to  a  point. 


As  an  ornamental  plant  of  the  fine-foliage  class  this  will  take  a  high  position, 
as  it  is  not  only  suitable  for  home  decoration,  but  will  form  a  fine  subject  for 
exhibitions.  It  is  now  being  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  figure  here  introduced. — T.  M. 
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NEW  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS  OF  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 


@WELVE  First-Class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  Show  Pelargoniums 
during  the  year  1871, — a  pretty  sure  indication  that  they  are  exceptionally 

fgood.  In  1869,  but  eight  First-Class  Certificates  were  given  to  Show 
Pelargoniums,  and  in  1870  seven  only.  Of  the  twelve  so  awarded  during 
the  present  year,  one,  Charlemagne,  received  this  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1870,  so  it  may  be  said  to  have 
obtained  double  honours  ;  and  the  high-class  quality  which  characterized  this 
variety  in  1870  has  been  again  present  without  any  abatement  whatever. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Foster’s  flowers  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  Certifi¬ 
cates.  Alphabetically  arranged,  they  are  seen  to  be  the  following  : — Achievement, 
lilac-rose  lower  petals,  with  large  maroon  blotch  on  the  upper  petals  shaded  off 
to  the  edge  ;  and  margin  of  pale  lilac ;  a  fine  large  flower,  with  a  bold  white 
centre  ;  extra  fine  quality,  and  good  form.  Ccesar,  a  very  bright-coloured  flower 
of  fine  form  and  substance  ;  lower  petals  crimson,  painted  with  darker  veins  ;  dark 
maroon  top  petals,  with  edge  of  bright  crimson  ;  extra  fine.  Charlemagne,  soft 
salmon-peach  lower  petals ;  small  maroon  spot  on  top  petals,  with  broad  margin 
of  pale  carmine-rose ;  bold  white  throat ;  flowers  of  splendid  form,  and  large 
bold  truss.  Conquest ,  bright  rosy-scarlet  lower  petals ;  large  maroon  blotch 
on  the  top  petals,  with  margin  of  purple  ;  a  bright  and  showy  flower  of  fine 
quality.  Blue  Bell,  lower  petals  light  bluish-purple ;  black  spot  on  top  petals, 
with  edge  of  pale  purple  ;  white  throat ;  a  novel  and  very  attractive  flower. 
Chieftain,  rose  lower  petals ;  deep  maroon  blotch  on  top  petals,  with  shaded  rose 
margin,  and  bold  white  throat  ;  a  flower  of  superb  form  and  fine  quality. 
Pompey,  orange-carmine  lower  petals,  with  shaded  maroon  upper  petals,  and 
margin  of  rich  orange ;  large  clear  white  centre  ;  large  in  size,  richly  coloured, 
and  of  the  finest  form.  Prelate,  lower  petals  maroon  dashed  with  purple  ;  glossy 
black  upper  petals,  and  narrow  purple  margin  and  white  throat ;  flowers  bold  and 
fine.  Poyal  Bride,  lower  petals  an  exquisite  shade  of  soft  salmon  pink,  maroon 
blotch  on  dark  top  petals,  with  margin  of  pink ;  large  white  throat ;  a  very 
beautiful  flower  of  fine  quality.  Rubens,  rosy-purple  lower  petals,  large  glossy 
maroon  blotch  on  top  petals ;  a  medium-sized,  but  very  pretty  flower. 

Of  Mr.  Hoyle’s  flowers,  the  same  award  was  made  to  Zephyr,  having  heavily- 
painted  crimson  lower  petals,  and  rich  black  top  petals,  with  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  crimson ;  a  richly  painted  flower  of  fine  substance  and  quality. 
Imperator ,  another  of  Mr.  Hoyle’s  raising,  was  a  rich  dark  flower,  the  lower 
petals  maroon,  with  black  top  petals,  and  a  narrow  edge  of  lively  crimson.  A 
fine  flower  of  Mr.  Beck’s  production  was  also  rewarded  by  a  First-Class  Certificate, 
namely,  Ada,  having  dark  top  petals,  margined  with  bright  rose,  and  deep  pink 
lower  petals,  with  white  throat ;  free-blooming,  and  flowers  of  fine  quality. 

A  Second-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a  forcing  Pelargonium  named 
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Enterprise ,  tlie  ground-colour  white,  with  a  very  dark  blotch  on  each  petal,  and 
a  fringed  edge ;  it  was  very  free-blooming,  and  highly  attractive.  This  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G-.  Henderson  and  Son. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  Show  Pelargoniums,  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  whatever  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  as  far  as  the 
present  year  is  concerned.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  hybrid  Nosegay  and 
Zonal  types.  In  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearson’s  batch,  in  that  raised  by  Mr.  George,  of 
Putney  Heath,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Denny,  there  will  be  found  splendid  flowers ; 
rich  in  colour,  stout  in  build,  and  fashioned  after  high  ideals  of  form ;  and 
with  these  great  requisites  can  be  also  seen  compact  branching  habits,  and  large 
bold,  and  showy  trusses  and  blossoms,  which  while  they  mark  the  onward 
triumphs  of  the  florists’  art,  are  also  among  its  chief  glories.  Some  of  these 
shall  be  noticed  in  due  course. — R.  D. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

HE  fall  of  the  year  is  never  favourable  to  the  production  of  new  flowers ; 

consequently  novelties*  are  but  few  at  this  season.  October  has  been  well 

described  as  the  month  when 

“  The  year  grows  old  :  summer’s  wild  crown  of  roses 
Has  fallen  and  faded  in  the  woodland  ways 


and  the  decay  of  autumn  always  sets  in  with  this  month.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  October  7th,  but  few  plants  comparatively 
were  staged,  and  of  those  present  it  may  be  said  they  were  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
magnificent  show  of  fruit  gathered  together  on  this  occasion.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  magnificent  example  of  Miltonia  Moreliana ,  bearing  five  very  large  and 
splendidly-coloured  flowers,  which  came  from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Esq.  This  was  quite  a  lion  in  its  way,  and  attracted  many  visitors. 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  fine  yellow-flowered  Oncidium 
macranthum ,  having  eleven  bold,  showy  flowers. 

Desmodium  pendulijlorum  (f.c.c.),  a  rather  new  Japanese  shrub,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Bull,  bearing  plenty  of  crimson-lilac  pea-shaped  flowers ;  it  was  very 
pretty  indeed,  and  promised  to  become  a  valuable  decorative  shrub,  as  it  is  said 
to  be  quite  hardy.  A  very  handsome  Cycad  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some 
years  in  England,  by  name  Macrozamici  spiralis  (f.c.c.),  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  was  certificated  as  a  good  old  handsome  green-house  plant.  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Co.,  Ascot,  exhibited  some  seedling  Gladioli,  hybrids  between  G. 
brenchleyensis ,  and  G.  cruentus ,  that  were  more  noticable  from  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  to  point  to  something  yet  to  be  produced,  than  gave  satisfaction  as  to  what 
had  already  been  accomplished.  Such  cases  of  hybridization  as  these  are  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character,  and  a  little  perseverance  in  this  direction  may 
result  in  the  production  of  something  of  undreamed-of  beauty.  A  flowering 
specimen  of  G.  cruentus  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.,  and  was 
much  admired. — R.  D. 
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GLASS  COPING  FOR  FRUIT- WALLS,  Etc. 


{MMUNITY  from  the  effects  of  spring  frosts  would  in  most  instances  assure 
the  cultivator  a  good  crop  of  Wall  Fruit,  provided  the  trees  were  in  other 
respects  treated  with  a  fair  amount  of  skill.  It  is  these  biting  spring  frosts 
which  nip  the  embryo  fruit  in  the  bud,  or  very  shortly  after  its  emergence 
therefrom,  and  cause  it  to  fall  off.  But  for  their  destructive  influence,  one  might 
generally  count  on  seeing  a  toler¬ 
able  crop.  The  insecurity  and 
uncertainty  which  have  been 
found  to  attach  to  fruit  crops  on 
exposed  walls  has  led  to  the  use 
of  protectors  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  canvas  screens,  netting, 
coping  boards,  and  temporary 
glass  roofs.  Mr.  Rendle  now 
comes  forward  with  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  idea  of  plant  protec¬ 
tors,  and  offers  us  a  glass  coping, 
which,  put  up  as  he  proposes, 
would  be  a  thoroughly  efficient 
protection,  and  much  less  costly 
than  a  glass-roof. 

The  accompanying  figure, 
showing  this  coping  in  use,  is 
self-explanatory.  At  the  top  of 
the  wall  a  piece  of  wood  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  patent  metal  groove 
is  nailed  to  the  brickwork,  and 
at  about  2  ft.  from  the  wall 
another  piece,  also  provided  with 
the  groove,  is  supported  by  up¬ 
rights.  The  glass  is  run  into 
these  two  grooves,  falling  into 
the  under  one,  so  that  it  is  held 
quite  firm.  As  a  subsidiary 
protection  a  piece  of  netting  is  stretched  between  the  uprights,  and  the  trees  are 
thus  most  effectually  sheltered  from  frost-bite. 

Copings  are  admitted  to  be  very  efficient  protectors  against  spring  frosts, 
which,  like  rain  and  dew,  act  vertically.  When  moisture  settles  upon  the  blos¬ 
soms,  and  is  followed  by  vertical  frost,  it  is  most  destructive  to  the  tender  blossoms 
of  the  fruit  trees  we  cultivate  upon  walls  ;  but  copings  ward  off  both  damp  and 
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frost,  and  thus  they  save  the  crop.  Glass  copings  will  have  this  advantage  over 
the  opaque  ones  hitherto  generally  used,  that  they  will  not  offer  any  obstruction 
to  the  light  rays,  but  will  suffer  them  to  pass  through  to  vivify  the  opening 
blossoms  and  to  quicken  the  incipient  leaves  and  fruit.  The  same  kind  of  coping 
only  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide  is  recommended  as  a  roof  for  verandahs,  and  may  be 
found  suitable  when  the  obstruction  of  light  by  a  dark  roof  is  not  desirable. — 
T.  M. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


®HE  International  Fruit  Show  held  at  Kensington  on  the  4th  ult.  was  the 
finest  display  of  fruit  seen  in  the  metropolis  since  the  Fruit  Show  of  1862. 

fMM.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  who  showed  a  collection  of  Pears  which  was 

wonderful  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for  Pears  ; 

that  for  Apples  falling  to  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  that  for  Grapes  to  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  whose  sample  of  British  grape-growing  was  magnificent, 
especially  some  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  were  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  ever  shown.  These  grapes  are  grown  close  to,  and  almost  on  a  level,  with  a  spring  of 
perpetually-running  water,  which  must  necessarily  percolate  amongst  their  roots,  a  fact  which 
is  suggestive  that  grapes  may  sometimes  be  caused  to  shank  off,  by  getting  too  little,  instead 
of  too  much  water  at  the  root. 


-  have  found  the  new  insecticide,  called  Phytosmegma ,  to  be  effectual 

against  thrips,  red-spider,  and  scale,  provided  the  plants  get  a  thorough  dressing. 
Mealy-bug,  though  not  so  easily  killed,  has  much  of  the  mealy  matter  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  insects  cleared  away  by  a  first  dose,  so  that  a  second  dressing  kills  them.  This 
novel  preparation  is  cleanly,  aud  can  be  applied  with  great  facility,  by  means  of  the  vaporiser, 
to  any  affected  part. 

- - -  Another  instance  of  Variegation  Induced  by  Grafting  has  been  noted 

in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  at  Waltham  Cross.  The  variegated  variety  of  the 

Castanea  vesca  had  been  grafted,  standard  high,  on  an  ordinary  green-leaved 

Chestnut  stock;  the  graft  took,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  afterwards  died  off,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  a  young  shoot,  with  well-marked  variegation  on  its  leaves,  broke  out  from  near  the 
base  of  the  stem.  The  variegation  is  of  a  creamy  white  colour  and  marginal. 

- -  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co.  have  introduced  Medicated  Grape- 

Bags ,  made  of  several  sizes,  the  material  employed  being  sufficiently  strong,  and 

open  enough  in  the  mesh  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  without  admitting 

insects.  They  arc  dipped  in  boiled  oil  as  a  preservative.  The  means  of  fastening  them  at 
the  neck  by  a  simple  catch  of  indiarubber  is  very  efficient. 

-  fUK.  Scaling,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Willow  Culture ,  specially 

recommends  the  Bitter  Willows  for  Game  Coverts  and  Hedges.  Salix  monandra 

is  noted  as  a  strong  grower,  suitable  for  coverts,  but  not  of  much  use  for 

basket  work.  S.  Forbyana  is  equally  suited  to  form  a  covert ;  and  S.  Kcrlcsii,  which  is  nearly 
as  vigorous  as  the  others,  and  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  game  or  cattle,  on  account  of 
more  intense  bitterness,  is  also  a  really  good  basket  willow.  . 

- very  pretty  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  greenhouse  Fern,  which  is 

to  bear  the  name  of  Pteris  serrulata  fimbriata ,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Chambers. 

It  appears  to  be  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  and  the  pinnae  terminate  in  large  multi- 

fidly-crested  apices,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  they  are  split  at  tho  extremity  into 
numerous  very  narrow  but  irregular  divisions,  which,  from  their  tenuity  and  unequal  length, 
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give  the  crests  the  peculiar  fringed  appearance  which  has  suggested  tho  name.  It  will  form  a 
very  pretty  Fern  for  small  cases  and  for  general  decorative  use. 

-  fU r.  Fenwick,  of  Well  Head  Gardens,  Halifax,  has  raised  a  beautiful 

seedling  Dipladenia,  to  be  called  Dipladenia  insignis.  It  is  a  seedling  from  D. 
amabilis,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  fine  varieties  produced  within  the 

last  few  years,  having  more  substance  in  the  flowers,  the  colour,  a  rich  deep  rosy  carmine, 
deeper  towards  the  tliroat,  and  as  dark  on  the  outer  as  on  the  inner  surface,  being  very  fine  ; 
the  tube  has  a  sharply  defined  white  base.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

-  SSJhat  is  known  in  the  Surrey  gardens  as  Waterer  s  Laburnum  is  so 

much  superior  to  the  ordinary  Laburnum  that  it  seems  inexplicable  why  it  has 
not  been  everywhere  planted.  It  is  not  so  large  in  the  foliage  nor  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  as  tho  Scotch  Laburnum  ( Cytisus  alpinus ),  although  it  may  possibly  be  a  cross 
between  it  and  the  common  sort.  Imagine  racemes  a  foot  long  or  more  of  the  brightest  of  yellow 
flowers,  hanging  in  countless  profusion,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  splendid  effect 
of  this  tree,  the  distinctive  merits  of  which  lie  in  the  profusion  of  its  flowers,  the  great  length 
of  its  racemes,  and  the  bright  colour  of  its  individual  flowers.  It  is  a  hardy  deciduous  orna¬ 
mental  tree  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters. 

-  &he  Annales  du  Genie  Civil  gives  the  following  directions  for  Render¬ 
ing  Wood  Uninflammable : — The  wood,  unplaned,  is  to  be  placed  for  24  hours  in 
a  liquid  composed  of  one  part  of  concentrated  silicate  of  potassa  and  three  of 

pure  water.  After  being  removed  and  dried  for  several  days,  it  is  again  to  be  soaked  in  this 
liquid,  and  after  being  again  dried,  painted  over  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement  and 
four  parts  of  the  above  liquid.  When  the  first  coat  of  this  paint  is  dry,  the  painting  is  to  be 
repeated  twice.  This  paint  mixture  should  only  be  made  up  in  small  quantities,  as  it  rapidly 
becomes  dry  and  hard.  Wood  thus  treated  becomes  uninflammable,  and  does  not  decay  under¬ 
ground. 

-  ftlR.  George  Mills,  formerly  gardener  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 

died  at  his  residence  at  Ealing  on  September  30,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84  years.  He 

was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  leaving  home  early  in  life, 

he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  employment  at  Roehampton  under  Mr.  Carter,  a  gardener  of 
considerable  renown  in  his  day  as  a  Cucumber-grower.  After  various  changes,  he  was 
appointed  gardener  at  Gunnersbury  Park  about  1833,  and  on  leaving  there  in  1853,  went  to 
reside  in  the  Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  growing  cut  Roses  for 
market.  Mr.  Mills  wrote  treatises  on  An  Improved  Mode  of  Cultivating  the  Cucumber  and 
Melon,  and  on  The  Cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple,  both  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  late 
Baroness  de  Rothschild.  The  former  passed  through  three  editions.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Kensington  Cemetery  at  Hanwell. 

-  $$R.  Robert  T.  Pinoe,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  died  of  hereditary  gout 

on  October  9,  at  the  age  of  67.  Mr.  Pince  was  the  son  of  Captain  Pince,  R.N.,  and 
married  the  niece  of  the  late  Mr.  Lucombe.  Though  brought  up  for  the  law,  he 

became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Lucombe  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  was  a  remarkably  successful 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  plants,  his  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  and  Orchids  being  specially 
celebrated.  In  later  years  Mr.  Pince  successfully  turned  his  attention  to  landscape  gardening. 

-  ^R.  Frederick  Waterer,  the  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  firm 

of  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  of  Bagsliot,  died  from  apoplexy,  on  October  4,  at  the 
age  of  49.  Mf.  Waterer  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  health  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed.  He  leaves  behind 
him  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of  young  children. 

-  ffi.  Jean  Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  died  October  14,  after  a  short  illness, 

in  his  78th  year.  He  was  known  as  a  successful  and  highly-esteemed  nursery¬ 
man  of  long  standing. 
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LACHENALIAS  AS  DECOKATIVE  PLANTS. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


Mo  AC  HEN  ALIAS  are  highly  ornamental  plants,  much  too  little  grown  for 
decorative  purposes.  They  are  dwarf,  bulbous,  South-African  plants,  and 
therefore  perfectly  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture  ;  and  few  subjects  are 
gayer  or  more  useful  as  contrasts  with  other  bulbs,  than  they  are  when 
nicely  grown.  Our  illustration  represents  three  distinct  and  beautiful  species 
which,  with  the  more  common  L.  luteolci ,  are  equally  deserving  of  general 
cultivation  as  decorative  plants.  They  are  : — 1.  L.  pendula,  of  larger  size  and 
stature  than  the  others,  with  plain  green  leaves,  and  peculiarly  tinted  reddish 
flowers  tipped  with  green.  2.  L.  tricolor,  a  free-flowering  sort,  with  spotted 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  margined  with  green  and  red.  3.  L.  aurea  ( Lindl . 
Garcl.  Chron.  1856,  401),  a  very  scarce  sort,  of  which  a  coloured  figure  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  and  which  has  slightly  spotted  leaves,  purple- 
speckled  scapes,  and  very  beautiful  waxy  flowers,  which  are  wholly  of  a  rich 
apricot  or  golden  yellow.  For  the  figures  of  L.  aurea  and  L.  pendula  we  are 
indebted  to  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and 
for  that  of  L.  tricolor  to  the  collection  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Eeigate. 

Mr.  Barron,  who  grows  these  plants  most  successfully  as  conservatory 
ornaments,  has  kindly  communicated  the  following  notes  on  their  cultivation  : — 


“  These  pretty  and  graceful  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  yet 
bow  seldom  do  we  see  them  now !  Once  or  twice  only  of  late  years  have  we  bad  them 
passable  at  our  early  spring  shows,  where  their  extreme  grace  and  quiet  beauty  should  surely 
command  them  a  place.  It  cannot  be  that  they  are  difficult  of  cultivation :  that  very  fact 
would  secure  their  ‘  being  taken  in  hand  ’  and  ‘done  well.’  No!  It  must  surely  be  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  their  wants,  and  the  little  skill  required,  or  that  can  be  displayed,  in 
‘showing  them  off,’  that,  modest  subjects  as  they  are,  they  are  neglected.  Fie  on  us! 

“  When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  water  should  be  withheld  gradually,  and  by  and 
by  altogether.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  'frame  until  all  the  leaves  have  died  off,  and  then 
placed  in  any  convenient  place,  where  they  may  only  be  kept  dry.  In  August  or  early  in 
September  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  soil,  and  assorted,  i.e.,  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  ones  each  put  by  themselves.  For  soil,  get  some  fresh  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with 
some  sand,  and  a  little  manure,  mixed  up  together,  aud  fill  this  into  clean  48-sized  pots,  well 
drained, — the  latter  a  very  important  point;  place  from  five  to  eight  uniform  bulbs  in  each  pot, 
and  just  slightly  cover  them  with  soil,  then  water  and  place  in  a  cold,  close  frame  until  they 
commence  to  grow.  In  October  they  must  be  placed  in  some  cool  pit  or  house  near  to  the 
glass,  as  they  love  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  temperature  must  just  be  sufficient  to 
exclude  frost,  but  they  dislike  heat,  which  makes  the  leaves  draw  up  weakly  and  lanky.  They 
require  careful  watering  during  winter,  otherwise  at  that  season  they  are  liable  to  die  off. 
When  coming  into  flower,  however,  they  need  abundance  of  water,  and  sometimes  a  little  heat 
is  beneficial  to  help  the  flowers  to  expand. 

“  The  different  sorts  cannot  be  treated  exactly  alike,  the  beautiful  L.  aurea,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  nearly  lost  to  our  gardens,  having  an  awkward  habit  of  refusing  to  grow  at  all 
some  seasons.  The  bulbs  which  produced  the  flowers  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  rested 
for  the  two  seasons  previous,  remaining  quite  dormant,  and  this  season  they  have  only  started 
into  growth  after  having  the  assistance  of  a  strong  stove  temperature.  This  is  strange, 
yet  true !” 


It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons  who  saw  them,  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Eeigate,  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington,  last  spring,  a  charmingly-flowered  basket  of  L.  luteolci.  Nothing 
3rd  series. - IV.  N 
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more  beautiful  as  a  basket  plant  lias  ever  been  seen.  Mr.  Stevens  lias  been  good 
enough  to  send  the  following  memoranda  on  his  method  of  growing  these 
wonderful  specimens  : — 

“  I  start  them  the  first  week  in  September,  ancl  put  them  in  the  coldest  house  I  have  got. 
When  they  have  started  into  growth,  I  give  them  a  little  manure-water,  made  of  soot  and 

cow-dung,  which  I  find  they  delight  in.  I  plant  them  in  the  strongest  loam  I  can  find, 

mixing  a  little  cow-dung  with  it,  and  I  find  them  to  do  well  in  it.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  five  baskets  of  them,  which  I  think  will  be  better  than  the  one  I  brought  up  to  London 
last  spring.” 

We  trust  that  this  brief  notice,  and  Mr.  Fitch’s  attractive  figures  may  be  the 
means  of  gaining  for  the  Lachenalia  family  (which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  species  above  mentioned)  that  share  of  popular  favour  which  is  eminently 
its  due. — T.  M. 

ON  PRUNING  THE  TENDER  SHOOTS  OF  VINES. 

|  n  Y  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  common  practice  of  topping  the  tender 
Hi,  shoots  of  Vines  trained  on  the  “spur  system,”  though,  indeed,  they  are 
applicable  to  the  general  culture  of  vines.  It  is  usual  to  cut  or  top  the 

fresh  young  shoots  about  two  eyes,  or  leaves,  beyond  the  bunches,  and 

to  repeat  this  process  on  the  laterals  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  But  the  custom  is 
wrong,  at  least  when  followed  up  too  closely  just  before  the  ripening  period,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  stage  of  growth  the  bearing  shoots  acquire  a  woody  texture,  and 
their  pith  is  compressed  and  rendered  useless.  It  is  only  upon  the  young  shoots 
that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  can  have  the  necessary  influence  to  convert  the 
crude  sap  into  proper  nutriment  for  both  the  tops  and  roots.  Thus  with  the 
loss  of  the  tender  shoots  the  vines  lose  their  chief  support,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
affects  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  there  were  less  topping  of  the  laterals,  perhaps 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  the  shanking  and  bad  colouring  of  grapes. — 
J.  Wighton,  Cossey  Park. 


FORCING  THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

HE  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  well-known  plant,  and  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  on  account  of  its  elegant  flowers.  It  thrives  in  any  common 
soil,  and  does  well  in  any  shady  situations — a  north  border  suits  it 
admirably.  It  forces  well,  and  thus  its  sweet  flowers  may  be  enjoyed 
from  Christmas  until  they  come  out-doors  in  May.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
forced  as  one  would  expect  to  see  it.  I  have  often  heard  complaints  about  its 
not  flowering,  but  this  I  believe  arises  generally  from  the  manner  in  which  the  roots 
are  potted  previous  to  forcing.  When  the  roots  are  lifted  in  tufts  and  potted  as 
they  are,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  leaves  and  few  flowers.  The  roots,  instead 
of  being  thus  potted  in  masses,  should  be  very  carefully  separated,  picking  out 
those  with  flower-buds,  which  are  readily  known  by  their  plumpness,  fullness,  and 
size.  Only  those  with  flower-buds  should  be  potted ;  all  the  others  should  be 
replanted.  They  may  be  potted,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  in  tens,  twenties, 
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thirties,  or  more.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  in  potting, 
and  the  soil  should  be  carefully  put  in  among  them.  When  potted  they  should 
nave  a  good  watering,  and  should  then  be  put  into  a  cold  frame  or  pit  till  wanted 
for  forcing.  The  earlier  they  are  potted  in  the  autumn  the  better.  By  putting 
a  few  pots  into  a  very  gentle  heat  at  one  time,  a  succession  of  flowers  can  easily 
be  had  all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  They  do  not  require 
much  heat ;  when  they  begin  to  move  they  will  require  attention  in  watering  and 
air-giving,  and  every  bud,  if  properly  selected  and  carefully  potted,  will  push 
forth  a  fine  raceme  of  these  very  fragrant  flowers.  Considering  the  ease  with 
which  the  plants  can  be  grown  in  almost  any  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  forced,  no  place  should  be  without 
these  flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


FRUIT-GROWING  BY  THE  MIDDLE  AND  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

|T  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  u  the  masses,”  as  they  are  called,  will 
never  have  fruit  enough  to  eat  unless  they  begin  to  grow  it  for  themselves. 
Of  course,  those  housed  up  in  towns  cannot  all  do  so,  though  the  small 
gardens  that  girdle  round  Nottingham  furnish  a  grand  example  of  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  provide  working-men  with  gardens.  With  a  little 
management  and  forethought  other  towns  might  do  likewise. 

But  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  providing  mechanics  and  labourers 
with  gardens  in  towns,  can  hardly  apply  to  the  middle-classes.  With  a  majority  of 
them,  where  there’s  the  will  to  grow  their  own  fruit  a  way  may  readily  be  found. 
The  means  are  seldom  wanting,  the  inclination  and  skill  often.  And  labourers  and 
artizans  in  the  country  have  mostly  more  or  less  means  to  grow  fruit,  if  they  would 
but  use  them.  For  instance,  every  cottage  in  the  country  ought  to  have  its  walls 
covered  either  with  fruit-trees  or  flowers.  Has  anyone  ever  calculated  the  loss 
of  fruit-bearing  space  on  our  bare  cottage,  villa,  farm-house,  and  parsonage 
walls  ?  Reckoned  up,  the  aggregate  would  be  appalling  !  Driving  through 
villages  and  small  country  towns,  a  thoroughly  clothed  house  is  the  exception,  and 
baldness  of  walls  the  rule.  A  few  may  have  a  flower  or  a  fruit-tree  here  and 
there,  but  the  majority  are  unclothed.  Sometimes  this  may  be  the  fault  of 
landlords,  who  object  to  nails  being  driven  into  walls  ;  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  such  clumsy  and  injurious  modes  of  fixing  trees  to  dwelling-houses. 
By  the  use  of  studs,  wires,  and  raidisseurs,  the  walls  are  left  free  and  uninjured  ; 
and  the  time  is,  I  hope,  coming  when  such  means  of  training  fruit-trees  and 
flowers,  will  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  necessary  furnishing  of  every  cottage 
and  dwelling-house  throughout  the  rural  districts.  The  provision  of  means  of 
training  may  often  lead  to  the  planting  of  trees  to  furnish  the  walls. 

Perhaps  it  would  likewise  be  well  for  landlords  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
provide  the  trees  also.  The  trellis  and  trees  are  both  fixtures,  and  as  such  should 
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be  provided  by  tlie  proprietor,  who  could,  if  so  disposed,  charge  a  small  per¬ 
centage  for  them  as  rent.  There  would  be  no  injustice  in  this,  and  properly 
managed,  the  fruit-trees  on  the  walls  of  cottages  and  other  houses  would  often 
pay  the  whole  rent,  and  leave  a  handsome  balance  over.  There  would  also  be 
this  advantage  in  making  the  tree-furnishing  the  landlord’s  business.  It  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  make  a  good  preparation  for  the  trees,  so  as  to  have  them 
grow  well.  For  once  let  this  habit  of  furnishing  the  walls  of  houses  with  fruit- 
trees  be  thoroughly  established,  and  there  would  soon  be  a  run  for  those  houses 
only  that  were  well  clothed.  It  is  the  want  of  preparation  that  blights  the  prospects 
of  the  fruit-grower.  There  are  many  people  who  will  thrust  in  a  fruit-bearing 
tree,  that  is  expected  to  live  and  yield  its  annual  harvest  of  fruit  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  with  less  preparation  than  they  would  bestow  on  an  onion-bed  ;  and  yet  they 
are  the  first  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  fruit-growing. 
Difficulties,  indeed !  but  to  whom,  or  what  ?  Not  to  the  planter  assuredly,  for 
he  thrust  the  roots  into  a  hole,  and  never  troubled  to  see  what  was  below  and 
around  them  ;  and  under  such  conditions  can  we  wonder  that  the  difficulties 
often  master  the  tree  ?  Common-sense  would  suggest  that  the  longer  a  plant  is 
to  remain  in  one  position  the  more  careful  should  we  be  that  all  its  surroundings 
are  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  likely  to  minister  to  perpetual  health  and  constant 
fertility ;  and  further,  that  the  party  interested  in  its  permanent  well-doing 
should  select  the  best  varieties,  and  surround  them  with  the  most  favourable  and 
durable  conditions  of  healthy  and  lasting  life.  In  other  words,  the  landlord  who 
has  a  permanent  interest  in  the  property,  and  not  the  shifting  tenant  of  a  few 
months  or  years,  should  not  only  provide  the  means  of  training,  but  carefully 
plant  the  fruit  or  flowers  that  would  impart  a  higher  value  to  house  property. 

I  dwell  the  more  upon  this,  because  I  know  it  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  choice  fruits.  Tenants,  unless  protected  by  some 
compensatory  rights,  are  not  likely,  as'  a  rule,  to  clothe  the  property  of  others 
with  choice  fruit-trees,  that  they  can  neither  take  with  them,  nor  receive  fair  value 
for  either  at  the  hands  of  their  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant.  Besides,  land¬ 
lords  have  much  greater  facilities  than  tenants,  for  procuring  proper  soil,  and 
selecting  the  best  varieties  of  fruits. 

While  on  the  matter  of  soil,  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil  left  around  dwelling-houses  by  builders  and  contractors. 
Unsuspecting  tenants  hire  a  house  and  garden,  and  pay  for  it  very  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  area  of  the  garden.  The  quality  of  the  latter 
should  always  be  tested.  Often  a  great  portion  of  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
sheer  dead  subsoil  or  stubborn  brick  earth,  the  excavations  of  cellars,  founda¬ 
tions,  wells,  &c.  There  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  every  con¬ 
tractor  or  landlord  to  provide  a  good  surface-tilth  around  habitable  houses  of  at 
least  from  1  ft.  to  1 A  ft.  in  depth.  At  present,  many  gardens,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  are  little  better  than  blanks — barren  spots  on 
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wliicb.  nothing  will  grow.  Some  rural  gardens  are  little  or  no  better,  the 
soil  being  so  thin,  so  hungry,  so  worthless,  that  it  will  neither  grow  fruit-trees  nor 
vegetables.  The  only  remedy  is  to  improve  it  bodily  away.  It  is  often  not  so 
much  manure,  as  a  change  or  greater  depth  of  earth  that  is  needed. 

In  all  cases  where  the  depth  of  the  tilth  can  be  extended  by  trenching,  I  would 
advise  going  down  for  new  supplies ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel,  sand,  clay, 
or  stone,  the  only  remedy  for  a  shallow  tilth  is  to  add  fresh  layers  of  earth  from 
above.  Thousands  of  gardens  are  in  great  need  of  such  replenishment,  or  the 
substitution  of  good  soil  for  bad.  Scarcely  any  more  valuable  Christmas  gifts 
could  be  dispensed  than  that  of  a  few  loads  of  good,  fresh  soil — if  maiden  loam 
from  park  or  common  all  the  better — to  the  gardens  of  mechanics  and  cottagers. 
Unlike  so  many  other  gifts,  this  could  not  be  said  to  perish  in  the  using. 
Neither  could  it  demoralize  the  receiver,  while  it  would  enrich,  endear,  and 
ennoble  the  giver.  And  if  with  the  soil  could  be  added  some  choice  fruit-trees 
to  furnish  the  walls  of  the  dwellings,  much  would  be  done  to  clothe  the  bare¬ 
ness  of  rural  homes  with  plenty,  and  to  satisfy  the  fruit  wants  of  our  town 
population.  Next  month  I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject,  to  name  a  few  of  the 
most  profitable  sorts  to  grow,  and  to  give  a  few  cultural  hints  on  the  treatment 
of  fruit-trees  on  the  walls  of  houses. — D.  T.  Fish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  1871. 

|N  looking  over  my  notes,  I  find  the  following  plants  have  done  well 
here,  both  in  the  dry  season  previous  to  the  last,  and  also  in  that  we 
have  just  gone  through,  which  was  so  different  to  the  former  in  many 
respects  : — 

Ageratum  Imperial  Blue  is  a  great  acquisition,  of  easy  growth  and  free 
propagation,  and  well  adapted  for  front  lines,  as  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  while  its 
fine  lavender  flower-heads,  which  it  bears  in  immense  numbers,  are  very  pleasing. 

Cineraria  acanthifolia  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  more  compact  in  growth 
than  C.  maritima ,  and  superior  in  every  way.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  doing  well  in  a 
cold  frame  all  the  winter  if  it  is  kept  on  the  dry  side. 

Iresine  Lindeni  is  a  great  improvement  on  1.  Herbstii ,  being  brighter  in 
colour,  and  of  a  better  habit ;  it  also  can  be  pinched  into  shape  if  it  grows  too 
strong.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  I.  Herbstii  in  many  places. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather ,  the  Golden  Feverfew,  is  another  useful  and  easily 
kept  plant.  To  have  it  good  for  edgings,  it  should  be  sown  early  in  February, 
and  pricked  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  handled ;  the 
compost  to  consist  of  good  rich  free  loam,  and  the  plants  to  be  placed  in  a  frame 
where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  heat  to  give  them  a  start.  When 
treated  in  this  way  they  are  not  apt  to  run  so  soon  to  seed. 

Heliotrope  Surprise  has  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  us  here,  as  being  of  a 
purplish  blue,  it  has  nearly  taken  the  place  of  Verbena  Purple  King,  which  on 
our  light  sandy  soil  in  dry  seasons  blooms  but  indifferently. 
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Viola  cornuta  Perfection  is  quite  a  gem,  being  larger  and  having  more 
substance  in  the  flower  than  the  old  variety  of  V.  cornuta  ;  it  also  flowers  better, 
continuing  right  through  the  season.  This  is  destined  to  take  a  high  standing 
amongst  the  Violas  when  better  known. 

Viola  lutea  grandiflora  is  a  fine  companion  to  the  last  named,  being  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  and  lasting  all  through  the  summer  months,  flowering, 
moreover,  in  great  profusion. 

Coleus  Verschaffeltii  always  does  well  with  us,  which  I  attribute  to  our  dry, 
light  soil.  They  are  always  good  large  plants  when  put  out,  and  are  well 
hardened,  being  about  the  last  we  plant. 

Meseinbryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  is  a  neat  dwarf  plant,  well 
adapted  for  edgings  to  small  beds.  The  leaves  are  margined  with  cream-colour, 
and  the  plants  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  flowers  are  bright 
rosy  purple. 

At  a  future  time  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  Pelargoniums  which  do  best  with  us 
here. — A.  H.,  Tlioresby  Parle. 


CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

(T  is  said  in  the  cookery-books  : — 

“If  the  woodcock  had  but  the  partridge’s  breast, 

’Twouldthen  be  the  finest  bird  ever  was  drest; 

Or  the  partridge  had  but  the  woodcock’s  thigh, 

’Twould  sure  be  the  finest  bird  ever  did  fly.” 

And  so  it  is  with  the  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  exhibitor  of  Roses  is  fain  to 
add  the  graceful  frond  of  the  Maidenhair  fern  to  back  the  brilliant  Rose-bud, 
notwithstanding  “  the  veil  of  moss  around  it  thrown  but  as  the  frond  of  the 
Maidenhair  fern  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  natural  foliage  of  the  Rose,  if  a 
pinnate  leaf  could  be  found  equal  to  the  fern  frond  in  gracefulness,  it  would  be 
a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  table  decoration.  For  since  Nature  has  generally 
supplied  leaves  of  more  or  less  beauty  as  a  back  or  foil  to  flowers,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  in  imitating  so  good  an  example  in  our  artificial  combinations.  We 
have,  moreover,  in  Nature  a  very  notable  example  of  this  principle  holding 
good,  for  we  see  in  the  fair  colours  of  the  rainbow  that  this  glorious  mes¬ 
senger  rides  upon  or  spans  a  dark  cloud,  and  its  beauteous  tints  are  thereby 
enhanced  in  brilliancy.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  that  I  am  about  to  recom¬ 
mend  are  not  by  any  means  tenacious  of  life,  for  if  they  are  left  out  of  water  for  a 
very  short  time  they  quail  and  dry  up  beyond  all  power  of  revival.  It  is  a  British 
plant,  fond  of  rich  soil  and  jflenty  of  water ;  but  when  used  for  house  decoration 
with  flowers  that  are  to  stand  in  water,  this  failing  of  fondness  for  water  becomes 
a  virtue,  and  the  leaves  really  enjoy  the  in-door  life  and  the  water  so  much,  that 
after  a  week  in  a  living-room  I  found  that  they  had  not  only  kept  fresh,  but  had 
curled  up  to  the  light,  and  felt  quite  firm  and  crisp,  unlike  most  leaves  when 
kept  a  week  in-doors.  This  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  Cinquefoils,  Potentilla 
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miserina ,  the  Goose  Tansy  of  the  older  botanists  and  the  Mossies  of  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  leaves  being  silky  on  the  un*der-side,  elegantly  cut,  and  inter¬ 
ruptedly  pinnate,  seem,  by  nature  meant  to  adorn,  and  as  the  plant  belongs  to 
the  Rosacece ,  the  leaves  fall  in  admirably  with  Roses  and  all  the  Rose  tribe  in 
table  decoration.  It  is  no  matter  which  side  of  the  leaf  is  seen,  as  the  back  is  a 
silvery  grey,  and  the  face  a  light  green.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  should  be 
treated  as  an  aquatic  when  in-doors,  and  it  will  then  feel  quite  at  home,  and  form 
a  nest,  or  bed,  or  back  for  naked  flowers,  especially  Roses,  whose  stems  must  of 
course  be  immersed  in  water. 

So  much  for  the  wet  medium  in  which  to  keep  flowers,  but  there  is  also  a  dry 
one  for  a  very  elegant  tribe  of  plants  which  are  also  extremely  useful  for  table 
decoration,  viz.,  the  Grasses.  These  should  be  raised  high  enough  to  let  their 
■graceful  curves  and  bends  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  should  consist  of  mixed 
species,  not,  as  we  frequently  see  them,  a  bundle  or  sheaf  all  of  one  sort,  and 
not  only  so,  but  caricatured  and  dyed  red,  blue,  mauve,  magenta,  or  some  other 
unnatural  colour — for  it  is  just  the  unnatural  arrangement  of  natural  materials 
that  is  to  be  reprobated  in  ordinary  house  and  table  decorations. 

Some  may  think  the  arrangement  of  flowers  an  easy  matter,  and  of  little 
importance  ;  but  if  so,  why  are  premiums  offered  at  exhibitions  for  the  best  ?  and 
what  becomes  of  the  millions  of  nosegays  that  the  Hebrew  maidens  manufacture  in 
London,  in  what  one  might  call  the  u  button-hole  ”  business,  where  a  single  Pelar¬ 
gonium  leaf  is  the  background,  and  any  showy  flower,  however  plain,  in  red  or 
yellow,  is  very  unnaturally  mated  to  form  the  face  ?  I  have  watched  the  craft  at 
work,  and  have  seen  twigs  of  Asparagus  tied  firmly  and  fast  to  a  shabby  truss  of 
Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium  flowers,  to  form  a  “  posey  knot  ”  wild  and  disorderly. 
Now,  the  flow*  of  the  Potentilla  cmserinci  has  five  golden  petals,  and  is  of  nearly 
the  same  size  as  that  of  the  wild  Rose ;  indeed,  it  is  as  like  a  single  Rose  as  it 
well  can  be  ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  every  way  a  meet  companion  for  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Rose  tribe. 

Those  who  admire  Ferns  have  to  sober  down  their  ideas  from  gaudy  flowersr 
for  the  flowerless  Fern  tribes  expend  all  their  energies  on  the  fronds,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  can  afford  to  rise  high  in  the  leafy  line.  The  Grasses,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  their  habit 
and  manner  of  flowering  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  they  have  no  need  of  water 
to  preserve  their  beauty  when  kept  in-doors.  This  is  no  small  recommendation  to 
many  parties,  who  are  so  peculiarly  placed  that  they  could  not  keep  flowers  in 
water ;  for  I  must  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  decaying  flowers  are 
kept  becomes  exceedingly  offensive  :  hence  the  importance  of  dry  flowers  where 
there  is  any  risk  of  flowers  kept  in  water  being  neglected.  The  three  Brizcis — 
maxima,  media ,  and  minor — are,  when  in  flower,  very  attractive,  and  may  serve 
as  examples  of  beauty  in  our  native  Grasses.  When  we  see  their  hearts  of  chaff 
dangling  in  the  meadow,  we  would  gladly  carry  them  home  and  admire  their 
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beauty  for  years  to  come,  for  they  are  veritable  immortelles ,  and  when  enclosed  in 
glass  cases  with  stuffed  birds  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  I  mention  these  well- 
known  species  to  show  the  sweet  and  cleanly  character  of  grasses  when  adopted 
for  house  decoration. 

Let  no  one  think,  much  less  speak ,  lightly  of  cut  flowers  to  make  home  look 
cheerful  and  happy.  And  this  luxury  is  within  the  reach  of  thousands,  wherever 
there  is  a  roadside  or  hedge-bank  or  a  common.  I  have  used  bushels  of  cut 
flowers,  grown  on  purpose,  to  adorn  the  apartments  of  noblemen’s  mansions,  and 
I  have  carried  a  few  cut  flowers  to  the  table  by  the  bedside  of  an  invalid  to  cheer 
the  dull  surroundings  of  the  sick-room  by  their  lively  looks  and  sweet  odour  ; 
but  it  is  on  festive  occasions  that  the  decorations  of  the  table  rise  in  the  esteem 
and  play  an  important  part  in  the  merrymaking  ;  and,  like  the  music  and  the 
dancing,  they  are  really  part  of  the  get-up ,  since  the  setting-out  of  the  table  on  such 
occasions  would  be  the  talk  of  the  guests  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was  only 
following  the  true  spirit  of  merrymaking  that  made  the  Northern  minstrel  say  : — 

11  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year.” 

— Alex.  Forsyth,  Salford. 


THE  MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

MOST  excellent  Grape  in  some  respects,  being  a  good  grower,  of  free 
habit,  and  a  good  setter,  with  large  berries  and  good  colour  ;  but  the  most 
important  quality  it  lacks — it  will  not  keep  after  it  is  ripe  more  than 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  I  have  tried  it  two  years,  last  year  in  a  late 
house,  and  this  year  in  an  early  house.  In  the  first,  or  early  house,  it  was  very 
fine  and  handsome,  with  very  large  berries,  of  good  flavour  and  good  colour,  but 
would  not  keep  three  weeks  after  it  had  become  ripe.  I  kept  one  bunch  four- 
weeks,  but  it  was  not  fit  to  send  to  table.  That  was  in  June.  At  present 
(November  1)1  have  some  in  a  late  house  ;  they  have  been  ripe  since  the  end  of 
September  ;  now  there  is  not  a  bunch  fit  for  use.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  as  regards  keeping  qualities.  I  would  earnestly  advise  any  one  having  a 
large  demand  in  the  autumn,  to  plant  a  good  number  of  it  for  its  beauty  and 
flavour.  I  am  disappointed  in  it  only  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  it  was  said  to 
be  a  good  late  Grape. — J.  Freeman,  Knowsley ,  Prescot. 


DRACiENA  MAGNIFICA. 

jN  their  recent  Catalogue  of  New  Plan  ts ,  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  speak 
of  this  as  being  probably  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Dracaenas  brought 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch.  There 
is  in  this  description  no  exaggeration.  The  plant  is  of  free,  robust, 
vigorous  growth.  The  leaves,  which  are  spirally  arranged,  attain  a  length  of 
18  in.  or  2  ft.,  the  petioles  being  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  the  broad  blade  of 
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the  leaf  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue,  having  a  charming  roseate  flush  or  bloom 
•over  the  surface  in  the  younger  stage,  and  when  fully  matured  taking  on  a 


somewhat  darker  tint.  The  plant  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  and  on  every 
occasion  has  obtained  first-class  honours.  No  doubt  it  is  the  finest  we  yet  have 
of  the  red-leaved  Dracaenas. — T.  M. 
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AQUATICS.— Chapter  VI. 

jN  Nymphcea  odorata  we  have  a  perfect  miniature  of  the  N.  alba  noticed  in 
my  last  chapter  (p.  204).  Its  flowers  are  white,  about  the  size  of  a  florin, 
and  highly  fragrant ;  and  they  usually  appear  about  July  or  August.  When 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  the  leaves  average  about  2  in.  across,  but  when 
grown  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse  (as  it  often  is,  though  perfectly  hardy),  the 
flowers  will  be  2  in.  and  the  leaves  4  in.  across,  the  latter  generally  of  a  reddish 
purple  underneath. 

It  is  of  all  others  the  plant  for  small  tanks  or  basins,  requiring  only  a  depth 
of  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  water  for  its  perfect  development.  If  planted  in  a  pond  it 
should  be  near  the  margin,  and  must  not  be  planted  more  than  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  few  rough  pieces  of  rock,  so  placed 
that  the  water  can  flow  in  and  out,  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  pond  ;  and 
also  to  lay  a  few  pebbles  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  keep  that  in  its  place. 

The  native  habitat  of  this  desirable  aquatic  is  in  ponds  and  slow-flowing  streams 
from  u  Canada  to  Carolina.”  It  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  small-growing  water 
plants,  save  and  except  that  it  has  a  rosy-cheeked  cousin  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
when  introduced  from  the  Canadian  Lakes,  will  become  a  formidable  rival  to  it. 
Be  it  known  therefore  unto  ye  Englysshe  that  the  Nymphcea  odorata  rosea  does 
exist  in  those  lakes,  and  when  we  get  the  two  to  flower  side  by  side,  one  rose  and  the 
other  white,  both  equally  fragrant  withal,  and  corresponding  in  size,  it  will  be  a 
sight  to  see,  and  would  almost  justify  us  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  old  name  for 
these  flowers,  viz.,  Water  Roses,  for  thus  they  were  termed  in  this  country  about 
the  time,  now  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  his  work  on 
w  Egyptian  Plants,”  the  hundred  and  thirty-six  plates  of  which,  containing  the 
Nelumbium ,  Papyrus ,  &c.,  were  cut  in  “  brasse.”  The  A.  odorata  occasionally 
ripens  seed  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  young  plants  have  been  raised 
therefrom  ;  still  it  is  slow  to  increase,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  rare. 

When  concluding  my  last  chapter,  I  had  intended  to  have  followed  it  with 
some  remarks  on  the  blue  and  other  stove  Nymphaeas  ;  but  as  N.  odorata  remained 
unnoticed,  and  there  are  still  some  hardy  sorts  not  touched  upon,  it  was  thought 
best  to  finish  these  before  doing  so.  The  other  sorts  will  form  subjects  for  future, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  chapters.  But  now  the  wild  ducks  are  beginning  to 
hover  above  us,  as  if  anxious  to  settle,  and  we  are  thereby  reminded  that  it  is 
time  to  get  out  of  “  waterie  places.” — W.  Buckley,  Tooting. 


HOW  TO  PROLONG  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

rf AY  I  add  a  few  to  the  list  of  Strawberries  for  autumn  fruiting?  The 
IL  very  best  with  me  is  Patrick’s  Seedling,  which  produces  a  good  crop,  and 
the  flavour  and  appearance  are  both  good.  The  next  best  as  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  is  one  of  which  I  have  lost  the  name  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct 
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variety  which  I  had  some  eight  years  ago  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Eaglescliffe,  Yarm  ; 
hut  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  former,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  after  the  end  of 
September,  except  the  season  is  warm.  Another  that  produces  fruit  in  autumn 
with  the  least  trouble  is  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  this,  too,  I  had  from  Mr.  Nicholson 
sixteen  or  more  years  ago,  but  it  is  pale  and  soft,  though  of  good  flavour  in 
autumn.  John  Powell  is  quite  as  good  as  President  with  me,  but  I  find  many 
others  far  better  than  these  for  a  crop,  although  they  are  excellent  as  to  texture, 
flavour,  colour,  &c.  Swainstone's  Seedling  is  good  as  to  crop  and  flavour,  but  pale 
and  soft.  Rivers'  Eliza ,  too,  will  bear  a  few,  and  so  will  many  others.  Blade 
Prince  is  fine  in  colour,  and  not  very  small.  The  most  hardy  of  all  is  Mag 
Queen ;  I  have  had  this  within  a  week  of  Christmas,  but  unless  thoroughly  ripe 
it  is  acid,  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  small  compared  with  others.  I  might  name 
many  more,  including  some  that  will  not  fruit ;  the  Old  Carolina  may  be 
given  as  an  example  of  this ;  I  get  it  to  flower  from  August  till  December, 
and  profusely  too,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  gathered  one  fruit. 

One  remark  I  should  like  to  make,  namely,  that  the  time  to  keep  them  in  a  cool 
frame  as  a  period  of  rest  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  time  they  are  re¬ 
quired  in  fruit — from  one  month  to  four  or  nearly  as  much  ;  but  it  is  not  practicable 
to  tell  within  a  week  or  more  when  the  fruit  will  be  ripe,  so  much  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  more  so  even  than  in  the  spring  ;  at  least  I  find  it  so. 

We  have  gathered  about  25  quarts  (1^  lb.  to  the  quart)  since  about  the  third 
week  in  August ;  to-day  (October  10)  some  very  fine,  about  3|r  lb.  of  Patrick's 
Seedling .  I  get  these  much  larger,  and  even  better  flavoured  now,  than  in  the 
summer.  So  very  different  are  they,  that  one  might  defy  even  an  epicure  in 
Strawberries  to  say  what  they  were,  size,  colour,  texture,  flavour,  and  even  shape 
being  quite  distinct  from  those  in  the  ordinary  season  ;  and  as  they  grow  on  the 
south  slope  of  a  hill,  they  will  continue  for  some  time  yet.  Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  grow  a  regular  crop  must  provide  some  means  of  protection  from  rain  and 
frost  in  October  and  November,  such  as  that  afforded  by  spare  lights.  These 
lights  may  be  fixed  by  driving  with  a  mallet  some  small  poles  into  the  ground, 
having  previously  made  a  hole  with  an  iron  bar  and  pointed  the  pole,  and  in  this 
way  will  be  much  firmer,  as  well  as  more  easily  fixed,  than  by  digging  a  hole  and 
afterwards  ramming  in  the  soil.  These  poles  or  posts  may  be  about  9  in.  high 
in  front,  and  sufficiently  high  at  the  back  to  give  a  good  fall  to  the  water.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  stout  battens  laid  horizontally  on  these  posts,  back  and 
front,  as  well  as  to  form  cross-bars.  Unless  some  such  protection  is  provided,  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  disappointment,  for  excessive  wet  will  prevent  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  frost  will  destroy  it. 

May  I  add  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  forced  Strawberry  plants 
for  securing  this  autumn  crop  of  fruit  ?  It  may  be  done  in  the  following  way  : — 
Having  the  borders  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  wide,  about  the  proper  fruiting  time,  or 
sooner  if  the  season  is  more  than  ordinarily  wet,  place  some  spare  lights  over  the 
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plants,  and  by  this  means,  and  by  removing  all  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  give 
them  their  period  of  rest.  Do  not  keep  the  lights  over  them  except  the  day  is 
wet  (which  also  I  ought  to  have  stated  above),  for  this  will  cause  a  current  of 
air  over  the  plants.  Withhold  water  from  them  till  they  are  wanted  to  be  started 
into  growth  (except  they  should  be  actually  dying  for  the  want  of  it,  though  by 
careful  attention  and  by  gradually  withholding  water  this  should  not  be),  as 
your  correspondent  says,  u  at  intervals  of  a  month,”  or  somewhat  less.  Or  some 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  as  for  early  forcing,  and  these  are  much  more  manageable, 
as  the}r  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  desired,  and  in  autumn  can  be 
carried  to  an  orchard-house,  or  even  the  back  or  front  of  a  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  get  abundance’  of  light  and  air.  It  will  be  found  that  forced  plants 
will  not  do  for  pots,  as  they  will  give  but  a  very  poor  crop. 

The  above  was  written  and  intended  for  your  November  number,  but  was 
mislaid.  Since  then  I  have  gathered  some  25  quarts,  and  there  are  still  fruits 
in  all  stages,  as  you  will  see  by  those  sent,*  but  the  frost  has  affected  those  not 
covered. — George  Lee,  Clevedon. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 


@HESE  are  now  becoming  almost  universal  favourites,  and  form  a  most 
useful  class  of  plants  for  winter  and  spring  purposes.  Where  cut  flowers 

fare  required,  they  are  invaluable.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  has  yet  been  attained  in  them  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  florists’  varieties.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  charming,  and 
particularly  attractive  during  the  winter  season ;  indeed  scarcely  too  much  can 
be  said  in  their  favour,  since  they  bloom  very  profusely,  are  very  fragrant,  are 
very  brilliant  in  colour,  and  of  very  easy  culture.  Many  varieties  have  been 
sent  out  that  are  not  really  perpetual-flowering,  as  the  best  varieties  should  be, 
but  flower  once,,  and  then  not  again  till  the  next  season,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Carnations.  These,  I  think,  may  now  be  discarded,  as  we  have  so  many  fine 
varieties  with  the  perpetual  habit,  a  few  of  which,  including  some  of  the  finest, 
I  have  here  selected  :  — 


Avalanche. — Very  pure  white,  and.  remark¬ 
ably  fine. 

Maiden's  Blush. — Fine,  nicely  tinted  with 
blush. 

Vulcan. — Bright  red,  very  fine. 

Herbert. — Deep  rose,  large,  and  fine. 

Garibaldi. — Fine  rosy  scarlet. 

Miss  Joliffe. — Flesh- colour,  fine,  and  very 
fragrant. 

Jean  Bart. — Fine  scarlet,  large  and  full. 

Valiant. — Fine  bright  scarlet. 

White  Nun. — Pure  white,  very  free,  and 
good  habit. 

The  Dragon. — Fine  large  scarlet. 


Congress. — Very  fine  bright  scarlet. 

Vestal. — Pure  white,  blooms  very  profusely. 

Lifeguardsman. — Bright  scarlet. 

Prince  of  Orange. — A  beautiful  yellow 
Picotee,  edged  with  crimson,  large,  full,  and 
very  fine. 

Ascot  Yellow. — A  larg^  Picotee,  moderately 
full,  heavily  edged  with  rich  crimson,  very 
fine.  The  two  latter  are  no  doubt  the  finest 
yellow  Picotees  in  cultivation.  Although  I 
can  scarcely  term  them  perpetual-flowering, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  varieties  that  will  bear 
forcing,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  very 
early. 


*  Trusses  abundantly  furnished;  some  ripe  fruit  sent  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  was  of  very  good 
quality.— Ed. 
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To  obtain  strong  plants  for  winter  flowering  they  should  be  propagated  early 
in  March.  They  will  strike  freely  from  pipings,  and  may  be  struck  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed  in  the  same  way  as  Pinks.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  into  small  pots,  and  be  kept  repotted  into  larger  ones  as  they 
require  it,  until  they  get  into  six-inch  or  eight-inch  pots,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  A  moderately  rich  soil  should  be  used  ;  about  two  parts  of 
good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  good  rotten  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand. 
This  will  yield  a  very  suitable  compost  for  them.  Place  them  so  that  they  may 
have  plenty  of  air ;  keep  them  well  secured  with  sticks  and  ties,  to  prevent  them 
getting  broken  with  the  wind.  Early  in  October  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Keep  them  free  from  green-fly,  and  give  them  as  much  air  as 
possible. — John  Ball,  Slough. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FOR  DECEMBER. 

(F  severe  frosty  weather  should  now  suddenly  set  in  after  the  long  continuance 
we  have  had  of  mild,  moist  weather,  many  things,  if  unprotected,  would 
suffer  serious  injury  ;  therefore,  if  not  already  completed,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  making  preparation  for  protecting  all  tender  plants. 

But  little  variation  from  the  directions  for  last  month  need  be  made  in  respect 
of  out-door  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Take  advantage  of  dry  days  to 
hoe  between  the  rows  of  vegetables,  and  to  clear  off  weeds  which  the  late  moist 
weather  has  caused  to  grow  rapidly.  Clean  between  and  gather  off  dead  leaves 
from  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  winter  vegetables,  and  collect  them  into  heaps  for 
manure.  Give  Caulijlowers  and  Lettuces  all  the  exposure  possible,  excluding 
frost ;  pick  off  dead  leaves  and  guard  against  slugs.  Parsley,  generally  in  great 
demand  at  this  season,  should  be  protected  from  frost.  Celery  may  be  earthed  up 
when  dry,  and  should  be  well  protected  in  severe  weather.  If  not  already  done, 
Broccoli  should  be  laid  down  with  the  heads  northwards  ;  Seakale  and  Rhubarb 
covered  for  forcing  ;  and  a  gentle  hot-bed  prepared  for  Asparagus. 

The  instructions  given  previously  for  Pines  should  be  steadily  adhered  to 
during  this  dull  month  ;  the  plants  that  bloomed  last  month,  and  those  in  flower 
during  the  present,  will  require  the  most  careful  attention  ;  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  ;  see  that  the  bottom-heat  does  not  fall  much  below  85°  ; 
and  take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  give  a  little  air.  Very  little  water  should 
be  given  during  this  and  the  next  month  to  the  plants,  excepting  those  that  are 
swelling  off  their  fruit.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  constantly  in  the  early  Vinery , 
and  when  the  buds  begin  to  break  raise  the  night  temperature  to  about  G0°. 
Give  air  abundantly  during  fine  mornings,  and  see  that  the  covering  on  the  out¬ 
side  border  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  gentle  heat  of  from  G5°  to  70°.  Prune  and 
dress  all  Vines  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  put  everything  in  readiness  for 
starting  at  the  proper  time.  The  early  Peac/j-liouse  may  now  be  started ;  see 
that  the  outside  border  is  properly  protected  from  the  cold  ;  maintain  a  healthy, 
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moist  atmosphere  ;  syringe  the  trees  every  morning  with  tepid  water,  and  admit 
air  freely  in  mild  weather  ;  do  not  exceed  a  night  temperature  of  45°.  Exclude 
frost  from  late  houses.  This  is  a  good  time  to  shift  Fig-trees  in  pots  or  tubs 
that  may  require  it ;  use  good  turfy  loam  and  some  rotten  dung ;  in  very  severe 
weather  sufficient  fire-heat  must  be  applied  to  exclude  frost.  The  first  batch  of 
Strawberries  may  now  be  introduced  into  a  vinery  or  peach-house  ;  they  should 
be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  abundance  of  air  given  in  mild  weather. 

Although  the  last  month  was  by  far  the  better  for  the  planting,  pruning,  &c., 
of  Fruit-Trees ,  yet  if  from  any  unavoidable  cause  of  delay  these  operations  were 
not  carried  out,  I  would  strongly  advise  such  work  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
whilst  open  weather  lasts.  Newly-planted  standard  trees  should  be  firmly  staked 
and  have  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure  placed  over  their  roots.  Continue 
to  push  forward  the  pruning  of  all  fruit  trees  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
and  clean  the  stems  of  old  trees  of  moss  ;  a  good  dredging  of  quicklime  put  on 
when  the  bark  is  moist  will  destroy  it,  and  render  the  stems  and  bark  healthy. 
The  pruning  of  standard  trees,  after-  the  first  few  years  they  are  planted,  is  too 
often  neglected,  consequently,  in  the  course  of  time  the  fruit  becomes  small  and 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  by  constant  and  judicious  pruning  alone  that  fruit-trees 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit  of  superior  size  and  quality. 

At  this  dull  season  of  the  year  ITard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants  require  careful 
management.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  as  much  as  possible  ;  if 
induced  to  grow,  that  growth  will  be  weakly  now,  and  still  more  weakly  hereafter. 
Preserve  a  dry  atmosphere,  water  very  sparingly,  and  give  air  freely  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  permits.  Avoid  fires  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  nights  must  not  fall  below  35°.  Take  advantage  of  bad  weather  to 
prune  and  dress  creepers,  to  wash,  clean,  tie  out,  and  train  all  plants  that  may 
require  it,  and  to  do  a  number  of  little  things  that  will  forward  work  afterwards. 
Pelargoniums  will  now  require  careful  attention  ;  remove  all  decaying  or  super¬ 
fluous  leaves  or  shoots ;  tie  out  as  they  require  it,  and  give  air  at  every  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  Plants  intended  for  early  flowering  should  be  kept  a  little 
warmer,  and  be  watered  more  freely ;  fumigate  with  tobacco  to  keep  down 
green-fly.  Cinerarias  intended  for  specimens  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  ; 
give  plants  in  flower  water  when  they  require  it.  Attend  carefully  to  the  water¬ 
ing  of  Primulas.  Look  frequently  over  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  and  see  they  are 
not  suffering  from  damp  ;  pick  off  all  dead  leaves,  give  air  freely  in  mild  weather, 
and  cover  well  up  at  nights. 

The  work  of  the  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure-Ground  will  now  consist  in 
finishing  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  &c.  When  severe  frosty  weather  sets  in,  beds  of  bulbs 
should  be  well  protected ;  also  all  tender  evergreen  shrubs,  and  plants  that  may 
be  liable  to  suffer  from  it.  Tea  Roses  may  be  lifted  and  laid-in  in  a  dry,  warm, 
sheltered  situation,  where  they  can  be  well  protected  from  the  frost.  Finish  the 
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planting  of  Boses ,  if  not  done  last  month.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  rose- 
stocks  for  budding  next  season.  Proceed  with  alterations  and  ground  work  when 
the  weather  permits.  Dig  shrubberies  ;  rake  and  clean  walks  in  plantations ;  sweep 
and  roll  lawns ;  and  keep  every  part  as  neat  as  possible. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


NOVELTIES,  Etc.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

TILL  more  meagre  than  that  of  last  month  is  the  record  of  these.  The 
deepening  autumn  days  are  never  favourable  to  the  production  of  new 
flowers,  hence  the  scarcity  with  which  they  are  produced. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  of  a  specially  interesting  character,  because  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Seedling  Gladioli  raised  by  Mr.  John  Standish,  from  a  cross  between 
the  somewhat  newly-imported  species  G.  cruentus ,  and  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis7 
chiefly  brenchleyensis.  The  effect  of  the  cross  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  apparent 
in  most  of  them,  but  in  some  much  more  clearly  than  in  others.  One, 
named  Alice  Wilson ,  was  quite  a  new  type  of  flower,  having  a  regular  and 
altogether  reflexed  form,  like  a  Lily,  the  ground-colour  being  pale  cream,  the  florets 
deeply  tipped  with  purplish  carmine.  This  was  quite  a  surprise,  and  a  decided 
acquisition.  As  the  seedlings  had  been  grown  in  pots,  and  had  done  remarkably 
well,  it  did  seem  as  if  they  were  better  adapted  for  pot-culture  than  many  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  G.  gandavensis,  and  the  colours  were  very  bright  and  effective  ; 
very  useful  indeed  for  conservatory  decoration,  for  instance. 

Seduin  acre  elegans  (f.c.c.)  was  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son.  It  had  the  same  silvery-grey  appearance  as  Seduin  glaucum  during  the  height 
of  the  summer,  with  patches  of  creamy  white  on  the  shoots.  If  the  variegation  will 
stand  exposure  to  wintry  weather,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  capital  companion 
for  Sedum  acre  aureum ,  the  golden-tipped  Stone-crop,  now  beginning  to  look 
bright  and  pretty,  as  it  always  does  at  this  season  of  the  year.= — E.  D. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  TREE  CARNATION. 

'  AEDENEES’  holidays  are  somewhat  rare,  but  they  are  the  more  appreciated 
when  they  occur.  In  the  month  of  August  last,  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
a  gentleman  residing  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  I  went  to  see  his  garden, 
and  the  gardens  of  some  of  his  friends  in  Eoss-shire  and  Inverness-shire. 
In  the  conservatory  of  Sir  Dudley  Marjoribanks,  Guisachan,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  grand  display  of  floral  beauty  made  by  a  Tree  Carnation,  named  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  which  is  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  rose  of  that  name, 
but  of  rather  a  deeper  blush,  while  in  size  it  eclipsed  everything  in  the  way  of  a 
carnation  I  had  ever  seen,  the  blooms  being  as  large  as  a  good-sized  rose.  There 
were  hundreds  of  them,  there  being  not  fewer  than  fifty  plants  in  full  bloom  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Mr.  McCallum,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  he  sent  the 
blooms  to  London  every  week  all  through  the  winter,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
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quite  a  gardeners’  carnation — not  a  florists’  flower.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  more¬ 
over,  is  good,  for  although  grown  under  glass  it  does  not  exceed  18  in.  or  20  in. 
in  height,  and  has  fine  broad  foliage,  quite  covering  the  top  of  the  pots,  so  different 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  most  of  the  Tree  Carnations,  which  are  in  general 
lanky.  These,  when  mixed  with  other  blooming  plants  of  various  hues,  made 
u  grand  display  in  the  house,  where  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Bedding  plants,  so  far  north,  as  a  general  rule  make  but  a  poor  display  out- 
of-doors  ;  but  the  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  the  cool 
climate  seeming  to  suit  them.  Lemonii,  Dr.  Hogg,  Oracle,  and  Gloxiniseflora  were 
very  fine  in  the  size  of  the  bloom. — William  Plester,  Elsenhcm  IIcill  Gardens. 


SAXIFRAGA  M  A  WE  AN  A. 

HIS  interesting  and  novel  species  of  Saxifraga  has  been  recently  described 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  whence  our  figure  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  are  derived.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Beni-Hosmar  range 
of  mountains,  near  Tetuan,  Morocco,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  0.  Maw,  and  has  been  gathered  again  this  year  at  the  same 
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place  by  that  gentleman,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Ball.  It  has  the 
general  habit  of  S.  hypnoides ,  the  flowering  branches  ascending  in  just  the  same 
way  from  a  tangled,  tufted  mass  of  old  stems  and  barren  shoots.  The  fleshy- 
coriaceous  leaves  6 — 8  to  a  shoot,  on  narrowly-winged  petioles,  each  with  a  strong, 
leafy  bud  in  its  axil,  have  a  cordate-reniform  blade  half  an  inch  deep,  with  three 
deep  primary  divisions,  and  each  furnished  with  3 — 5  broad,  oblong,  bluntish 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  S.  granulata,  from  4  to  9  in  a  lax 
corymb,  the  petals  obovate,  pure  white  in  the  upper  half,  greenish  at  the  base, 
and  distinctly  three-veined ;  they  are  produced  in  the  last  week  in  May. 

The  plant  yields  axillary  buds  so  profusely  that  no  doubt  it  will  hold  its 
ground,  and  become  one  of  our  popular  favourites,  for  rock-work  decoration,  for 
which  it  is  specially  adapted,  from  the  superiority  in  size  of  its  flowers  to  those  of 
all  its  immediate  allies.  The  general  shape  of  the  leaves  recalls  that  of  S~ 
geranioides ,  but  there  the  divisions  are  much  more  numerous,  sharper,  and. 
irregular,  and  the  profuse  axillary  gemmae  are  absent. — T.  M. 


ONE  VINE  TO  A  HOUSE. 

JN  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  1869  (p.  158)  will  be  found  some  remarks. 
C$3  headed  as  above.  The  vine  in  question  had  been  allowed  to  extend  every  year, 
ff  ripening  a  crop  of  early  grapes  in  the  stove  end  of  the  house,  and  a  later  one 
tj)  in  the  cool  end  or  greenhouse.  At  that  time  the  leader  had  gone  through  both 
houses,  and  returned  to  about  half-way  through  the  stove  end ;  it  reached  the 
end  during  the  summer,  and  I  left  7  feet  to  try  the  experiment  (as  there  stated) 
of  exciting  both  ends  of  the  vine  while  the  middle  was  kept  cool ;  and  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  I  cut  in  May  as  fine  Grapes  for  colour,  size,  or  flavour,  from  the 
hot  end,  as  ever  need  go  to  table,  while  the  centre  25  ft.  remained  as  inactive  as 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Last  year,  1870,  at  pruning  time  I  left  7  ft.  more 
leader,  which  brought  it  back  to  the  starting-point  where  planted,  a  distance  of 
86  ft.,  and  there  I  cut  this  year  the  first  bunch  of  first-rate  grapes,  and  which 
weighed  1 \  lb.  all  but  an  ounce.  Of  the  86  ft.  of  stem  6  ft.  are  required  to  bring 
the  bearing  shoots  to  the  top,  so  that  there  are  only  80  ft.  of  bearing  wood,  on 
which  I  have  ripened  93  bunches,  and  have  7  still  (Oct.)  remaining.  When  I  first 
began  to  cut,  I  could  only  find  one  bad  berry  in  all  the  93  bunches,  which  were 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  they  were  so  beautifully  black,  and  the 
prettiest  specimen  of  grape-growing  that  ever  I  saw.  The  vine  has  made  24  ft. 
this  summer  on  its  second  turn  round  its  little  world,  so  that  its  point  is  now 
110  ft.  from  the  root,  and  looks  as  well  and  as  healthy  as  ever.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  in  the  proper  place,  that  having  proved  so  satisfactorily  last  year,  the 
possibility  of  ripening  grapes  at  the  root  and  point  ends  while  the  middle  was- 
kept  cool,  I  did  not  care  for  any  more  fancies  with  it,  and  as  we  had  long  been 
talking  of  building  a  vinery  on  that  poor  stony  spot,  I  thought  it  would  be  the 
wiser  plan  to  turn  these  two  small  houses  into  one,  do  away  with  all  the  plants,  and 
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leave  it  as  a  ready-furnished  vinery,  to  be  for  the  future  treated  in  a  more  rational 
way,  and  to  build  two  more  plant-houses  in  their  stead.  The  result  is  as  I  have 
stated.  The  form  of  the  vine,  as  will  be  imagined,  is  like  a  flow  and  return  hot- 
water  pipe,  with  a  stop-valve  between  the  two  houses.  It  is  planted  at  the 
stove  end,  and  runs  through  15  ft.  length  of  stove,  then  through  25  ft.  of  green¬ 
house,  thence  returning  to  the  end  of  the  stove,  and  the  new  shoot  of  1871  passing 
back  into  the  greenhouse.  About  half  of  this  I  propose  to  leave  this  autumn,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  extension  system  as  far  as  I  can. 

I  would  here  observe  that  the  above  is  one  of  the  many  instances  we  meet 
with  which  shows  us  how  little  we  know,  and  how  much  unnecessary  labour  and 
expense  we  go  to  for  want  of  knowing  better.  When  I  first  came  here,  I  made 
two  vinery  borders  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  good  drainage,  new  soil,  &c.,  and 
which  for  about  twelve  years  have  been  yielding  grapes  without  a  failure,  except  in 
some  cases  a  few  shanked  berries.  As  for  mildew,  such  a  thing  was  never  seen 
till  this  summer,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  observed  it  in  the  early  house.  We 
applied  sulphur  freely  on  the  pipes,  and  powdered  the  affected  bunches;  and  though 
we  lost  some,  we  saved  the  most  of  them.  I  would  ask  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  have  been  troubled  with  this  pest,  if  we  could  have  done  anything  better, 
and  what  effect  it  is  likely  to  produce  another  season  ?  I  notice  this  circumstance 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  returning  to  our  pet  vine,  which,  though  only  about  20 
yards  off — on  the  poor  rocky  spot,  in  soil  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  resembling  in 
appearance  broken-road  metal  mixed  with  half  clay — is  free  from  all  the  ills  which 
a  u  vine  is  heir  to,”  although  it  has  never  had  a  particle  of  soil  or  manure  be¬ 
yond  a  barrowful  of  soil  to  plant  it  in,  and  is  in  what  we  might  consider  the 
worst  place  we  could  find  for  it,  viz.,  the  north  side  of  a  span  roof  without  a 
gutter,  and  thus  receiving  all  the  rain  that  falls,  without  a  drain  near  it.  The 
difference  in  these  two  cases  is,  I  believe,  only  this,  that  before  the  kitchen 
garden  was  made,  the  stone  had  been  quarried  out  and  its  place  had  been  supplied 
with  what  we  considered  proper  soil,  while  the  part  where  the  other  vine  was 
planted,  being  merely  set  apart  for  a  framing-ground,  did  not  require  to  have  the 
rock  got  out,  since  it  was  never  intended  to  grow  grapes  on  it,  the  vine  in  question 
having  been  merely  stuck  in  for  a  fancy.  Whether  this  mildew  is  come  to  tell  us 
that  we  may  expect  it  still  worse,  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  my  own  opinion  is  this, 
that  while  the  rock  remained  in  its  natural  position,  the  various  fissures  in  it  permit¬ 
ted  the  water  to  pass  away  and  left  the  soil  above  in  a  healthy  state,  and  that  had 
the  vines  been  planted  on  it  without  any  preparation  the  fibres  would  have  taken 
possession  of  these  fissures,  which,  while  they  would  have  supplied  them  with 
water,  could  not  have  retained  it  so  as  to  injure  them.  But  the  rock  being 
dug  out,  the  natural  drainage  is  done  away  with,  and  the  soil  which  has  been  put 
in  since  is  very  likely  to  have  stopped  up  every  means  of  escape  for  the  water,  and 
to  have  become  sour  and  unfit  for  the  roots  of  the  vines.  It  is  therefore  very 
likely  that  we  shall  get  from  bad  to  worse  till  we  are  obliged  to  start  afresh.  I 
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did  not  intend  to  go  rambling  on  in  this  way  to  fill  up  your  valuable  space,  but 
I  thought  these  hints  might  be  useful  to  some  one  under  similar  circumstances. 
— Jasper  Standstill. 


THE  ANTIRRHINUM  AS  AN  AUTUMN-FLOWERING 

PLANT. 

OR  a  good,  useful,  autumn-flowering  plant,  commend  to  me  the  Antirrhinum. 
Not  long  since  I  saw  a  long  line  of  some  of  the  pretty  striped  varieties,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  mass  of  particoloured  hues.  Antirrhinums ,  if  not  exactly 
continuous  in  bloom  during  the  summer,  may  be  said  to  have  two  bloom¬ 
ing-seasons.  The  first  is  when  the  leading  spike  and  its  branchlets  burst  into 
flower ;  and  the  second,  later  in  the  season,  when  the  side  shoots  come  up. 
Then  it  is  that  they  seem  to  put  on  their  gayest  garb — just  in  the  midst  of  the 
autumn  months,  when  by  reason  of  cool  days  and  moist  nights,  the  colours 
become  particularly  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Whether  raised  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings,  the  flowering  plants  should  be 
strong  early  in  the  season.  The  stronger  they  are,  the  earlier  will  they  be  likely 
to  throw  up  their  first  spikes  of  bloom.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering 
the  spikes  should  be  cut  away,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  side  branches. 
These  come  up  in  great  profusion  if  the  plants  are  growing  in  soil  capable  of 
sustaining  them,  and  as  they  grow  of  uniform  height,  the  mass  of  flower  they 
yield  has  a  symmetrical  appearance.  Not  readily  scathed  by  autumn  frosts, 
they  flower  until  the  van  of  winter  appears  on  the  scene.  I  know  of  nothing  so 
acceptable  during  the  autumn  season  of  the  year  to  gardeners  who  have  to  supply 
quantities  of  cut  flowers,  as  these  homely  Antirrhinums ,  when  out-door  flowers 
are  becoming  scarce. — Quo. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


@HE  Council  of  the  7 loyal  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  hold  its 

Provincial  Show  for  1872  at  Birmingham,  in  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston, 

a  locality  which  seems  to  be  in  every  way  well  suited  for  the  object  in 

view.  Already  an  extensive  and  influential  local  Committee  has  been 

formed.  The  arrangements  should  include,  besides  the  Show  proper,  all  necessary  provision 
for  securing  the  social  comfort,  the  intellectual  profit,  and  the  mutual  good-fellowship  of 
gardeners  of  all  grades  who  may  be  attracted  to  the  show. 

-  <£)n  the  subject  of  Growing  and  Colouring  Bronze  and  Tricolor 

Pelargoniums ,  Mr.  Laing,  of  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  lias  been  good  enough  to 

send  the  following  particulars,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent : — 

“  Supposing  the  plants  to  bo  now  in  a  healthy  condition,  keep  them  in  a  warm,  well-ventilated 
greenhouse,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  water  as  required.  If  they  are  well-rooted,  pot 
them  about  the  first  week  in  February  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
good  turfy  loam,  one-third  peat,  adding  a  little  silver  sand,  also  if  the  loam  is  not  rich  a  little 
sifted  rotten  manure.  Water  sparingly  at  first,  but  when  well  rooted  twice  a  day  if  necessary. 
They  should  be  well  drained,  and  then  have  plenty  of  water,  but  no  liquid  manure.  Always 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  but  not  so  as  to  chill  them.  If 
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necessary,  repot  them  at  a  later  period.  They  should  be  kept  always  growing,  and  should 
never  get  pot-bound,  as  the  leaves  then  get  small.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  put 
them  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  giving  plenty  of  air  at  all  times.  Without  abundance  of  air  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  colour.  If  May  is  a  very  hot  month,  they  should  be  shaded  with  tiffany 
for  three  or  six  hours  a  day  ;  and  in  June,  if  hot,  turn  them  out  of  doors  altogether,  shading 
slightly  from  burning  sun,  and  protecting  from  drenching  rain.  The  three  requisites  in 
colouring  these  Pelargoniums  are :  plenty  of  light,  of  air,  and  of  pure  water. 

-  22Je  note  with  satisfaction 

that  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co. 

have  introduced  the  system  of  Lath 

Shading,  so  much  in  use  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  such  purposes 
as  Shading  Greenhouses  or  Frames,  and  is 
applied  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
annexed  figure.  The  fabric  consists  of 
thin  strips  of  light  wood  or  cane,  fastened 
together  by  cords  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
Venetian  blinds,  but  so  that,  instead  of 
drawing  up  as  the  latter  do,  they  roll  up 
readily.  It  is  very  durable.  The  price. 
Lath  Shading  koh,  oreenhouses,  etc.  moreover,  is  said  to  be  moderate,  so  that 

there  is  no  reason  why  these  lath  shadings  should  not  come  into  general  use. 

-  fljE.  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  writes : — I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 

Powell’s  suggestion  under  4 Profitable  Fruit  Gardening ’  (p.  230),  as  to  the 

very  useful  information  which  might  be  brought  together  by  persons  from 

different  parts  of  the  country  noting  the  best-bearing  varieties  of  fruits.  Some  ten  years  ago 
I  proposed  to  preserve  all  the  facts  that  I  could  gather  from  very  close  observation,  and  to 
facilitate  my  object  I  had  some  copies  of  Mr.  Rivers’  Catalogue  interleaved,  ruled,  and 
bound  up  in  two  volumes  ;  but  I  made  very  little  use  of  them,  for  I  was  soon  distui’bed  in  my 
garden  through  the  land  being  sold  for  building  purposes.  But  I  intend  to  resume  the  matter 
at  some  future  time,  noting  the  bearing  qualities,  times  of  flowering,  times  of  gathering  and 
ripening,  quality,  texture,  &c.  I  find  a  great  variation  in  these  under  different  circumstances. 
My  collections  are  not  large — Pears  and  Apples,  under  300  each  ;  Cherries,  under  100  ;  Plums, 
under  150.  Persons  with  very  large  collections  might  use  Mr.  Scott’s  Orchardist,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  English  list  I  have  seen.  For  more  select  collections  Dr.  Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual 
might  be  adopted.  There  might  be  columns  for  each  year,  but  for  a  period  of,  say,  ten  years, 
which  I  think  a  very  fair  trial,  two  or  three  copies  would  be  required  to  treat  properly  upon 
them.  I  forbear  to  make  any  remarks  on  either  the  quality  or  productiveness  of  mine  at 
present,  although  I  could  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Powell  has  said  as  regards  some  of  the 
varieties  which  he  mentions. 

©bituarg. 

—  m-  Alexander  Campbell  died  at  his  residence,  Churchill, 

Glasnevin,  on  October  30,  at  the  age  of  G7  years.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a 

well-known  seedsman  and  florist,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prominent  position 

iu  Irish  horticulture  as  a  grower  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  florists’  flowers. 
The  members  of  the  Dublin  Horticultural  Club  will  have  much  cause  to  regret  him,  as  they 
always  had  in  him  a  willing  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  Irish  horticulture. 

-  JStE.  John  Borrie  died  at  Euston  Park,  near  Thetford,  the  seat  of  his 

♦ 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  on  October  31,  aged  73  years.  He  had  been  for 
upwards  of  25  years  head  gardener  at  the  above  place,  and  was  much  esteemed 

by  his  employers,  the  present  and  the  late  Dukes  of  Grafton,  being  an  excellent  gardener. 
He  was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  N.B.,  and  commenced  his  career  in  the  famous  gardens  of 
Dunkeld. 
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Abies  pumila,  131 ;  pygmaea,  131. 
Acanthophoenix  crinita,  (woodcut)  221. 

Acer  japonicum  ornatum,  117;  poly  morph  um 
palinatifiduru,  117. 

Acliimenes  naegelioides,  4. 

Adiantum  asarifolium,  142  ;  Capillus-Yeneris 
admirabile,  61  ;  Henslovianum,  3  ;  peru- 
vianum,  3  ;  sessilifolium,  3. 

Adiantums  for  table  decoration,  223. 
iEckmea  Mai’iae  Reginae,  215. 

Agaves,  new,  5,  61,  141,  189. 

Alnus  glutinosa  rubronervia,  6. 

Aloe  (Gasteria)  Croucheri,  5. 

Amaranthus  salicifolius,  236,  (woodcut)  246. 
Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum)  Leopoldii,  (woodcut) 
64  ;  longiflora,  118  ;  new,  95,  116,  141. 
Ampelopsis  Veitckii  (tricuspidata),  250. 
Angraecum  Ellisii,  2. 

Antkurium  Scherzerianum  Dixoni,  117. 
Antirrhinums  as  show-flowers,  84,  85  ;  as 
autumn  flowers,  283. 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Hants,  7  ;  Eclinville,  7 ; 

Margil  as  a  pyramid,  25. 

Aquatics,  chapters  on,  204,  274. 

Araucaria  imbricata  monoecious,  216. 

Areca  nobilis,  252  ;  regalis,  95  ;  rubra,  221. 
Asparagus,  cutting,  120  ;  transplanting,  257. 
Asplenium  schizodon,  95. 

Aucuba  japonica  aureo-maculata,  22  ;  pollen 
of,  72. 

Auriculas,  Alpine,  58;  new  Alpine,  117;  in 
1871,  140  ;  culture  of,  257  ;  new,  142. 
Azalea  amoena  pulchella,  94  ;  rubra,  94. 
Azalea  indica,  Acme,  (plate)  73 ;  Fanny 
Tillery,  (plate)  73;  new,  117,  143. 

Beans,  Preserving  French,  200. 

Beaumontia  grandifiora,  118. 

Bedding  Plants  of  1871,  notes  on,  269. 

Beet,  Red  Egyptian,  8. 

Begonia  Chelsoni,  (woodcut)  234  ;  magnifica. 
4  ;  multiflora  elegans,  211  ;  winter-flower¬ 
ing,  27. 

Bentley’s  Manual  of  Botany,  (woodcuts)  21. 
Biota  elegantissima,  131. 

Blandfordia  aurea,  4. 

Boiler,  Cannell’s,  (woodcut)  86  ;  Shrewsbury’s 
Nonpareil  Gas,  239. 

Bougainvillea  speciosa  variegata,  142. 
Bouvardia  Vreelandii,  12. 

Bouvardias  for  Winter  Blooming,  11. 

Brekaut’s  Lawn  Conservatory,  (woodcut)  243. 
Broccoli,  Cooling’s  Matchless,  8  ;  Winter,  58. 
Brodiaea  coccinea,  5. 

Caladium  Argyrites  for  table  decoration,  222. 
Calamus  cinnamomea,  3;  Yersckaffeltii,  221. 
Calanthe  Sieboldii,  2. 

Calocliortus  Leichtlinii,  5. 

Camassia  esculenta,  88. 

Campanula  Raineri,  5. 


Carnation,  Perpetual,  Miss  Joliffe,  142,  166. 
Carnations,  select,  197 ;  Tree,  22,  23,  276,  279, 
Catalpa  syringaefolia  aurea,  6. 

Cattleya  Dominiana  lutea,  2 ;  Eldorado 
splendens,  2 ;  superba  splendens,  2  • 
Reineckiana,  142  ;  velutina,  2. 

Cauliflower,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  8,  24. 
Celery,  new,  71. 

Centaurea  candidissima,  hardiness  of,  110.. 
Cereus  fulgidus,  5. 

Cherry,  Burgliley  Park,  7. 

Chrysanthemums,  new,  23. 

Clematis,  Cripps’,  143;  Noble’s,  117. 

Cocos  Wallisii,  3  ;  Weddelliana,  (woodcut)  114. 
Codiccum  (Croton)  variegatum  Hookerianum, 
(woodcut)  199  ;  Johannis,  141. 

Coleus  Tryoni,  210. 

Collinsia  violacea,  142. 

Collodion  as  a  Styptic,  155. 

Conifers  v.  Spring  Frosts,  193. 

Coryantkes,  liquid  secreted  in  flowers  of,  143. 
Cotyledon  spinosum,  116. 

Croton  angustifolium  for  dinner-tables,  176. 
Crown  Imperials,  170. 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  132. 

Cucumber,  Heatkerside  Rival,  8,  120  ;  Sooly- 
qua,  8. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  6. 
Currant,  best  varieties  of,  34,  89. 

Cycas  Armstrongii,  3. 

Cyclamen  persicum,  61  ;  new,  23,  95,  116. 
Cypripedium  Dominianum,  3  ;  Harrisianum, 
(woodcut)  56  ;  longifolium,  (woodcut)  126  ; 
niveum,  118,  (woodcuts)  156  ;  superbiens, 
(woodcut)  208  ;  vexillarium,  3,  61. 

D.emonorops  plumosus,  3,  (woodcut)  38. 
Dahlias,  best,  for  exhibition,  113;  fancy,  66  ; 
new,  236,  237  ;  new,  of  1869,  as  seen  in 
1870,  66 ;  new,  of  1870,  33. 

Davallia  clavata,  95  ;  Mooreana,  3  ;  pallida,  3  ; 

Tyermanii,  (woodcut)  172. 

Deckenia  nobilis,  (woodcut)  252. 

Delphinium  nudicaule,  5. 

Delphiniums  as  show-flowers,  84. 

Dendrobium  ckrysotis,  2,  (plate)  145. 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  261. 

Dieffenbachia  Bowmanni,  (woodcut)  258. 
Dimorpkantlius  mandchuricus,  6,  144. 

Dinner- table  decoration,  176,  222,  270. 
Dioscorea  retusa,  5. 

Dipladenia  insignis,  264  ;  Martiana  (cras- 
sinoda),  240. 

Dracaena  magnifica,  (woodcut)  272 ;  por- 
pkyropkylla,  4. 

Elaphoglossum  Herminieri,  143. 

Elisena  longipetala,  141. 

Ericas,  cultivation  of,  107. 

Eritrickium  nanum,  5. 

Evergreen  Garden,  (woodcut)  129. 
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Fern,  Eel,  143. 

Ferns,  dwarf  tree,  how  to  make,  55. 

Ficus  lanceolata,  Gl. 

Fig,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  (woodcut)  31 ; 
Monaco  bianco,  7  ;  Royal  Vineyard,  7,  (plate 
and  woodcut),  49. 

Fir,  Silver,  disease  of,  168. 

Flowers,  colours  of,  grown  in  darkness,  216. 
Flower  Protector,  Chapman's,  239. 

Flower  Shows,  23,  46,  95,  191,  263,  283. 
Frame,  Acme  Garden,  (woodcut)  24. 

French  Horticulturists’  Relief  Fund,  119. 
Frosts,  Spring,  v.  Conifers,  193. 

Fruit,  International  Exhibition  of,  238. 

Fruits,  new,  of  1870,  6 ;  wall,  spring  protec¬ 
tion  for,  (woodcuts)  164. 

Fruit-crops,  effect  of  weather  on,  190 ;  report 
on  the  state  of,  214 ;  of  1871,  167. 
Fruit-gardening,  profitable,  181,  230,  284. 
Fruit-growing  by  the  middle  and  working- 
classes,  267. 

Fruit  Prospects  of  1871,  120. 

Fruit  Season  of  1871,  jottings  about  the,  251. 
Fruit-trees,  early  maturation  of  seedling, 
191  ;  on  cottage  homes,  85  ;  root  manage¬ 
ment,  254. 

Fruit-walls,  glass  coping  for,  (woodcut)  262. 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  217  ;  Sunray,  19(4. 

Gardens,  glass,  (woodcuts)  43. 

Garden  of  Evergreens,  (woodcut)  129. 

Garden  Chair,  Haywood’s,  (woodcut)  168. 
Garden  Gossip,  23,  46,  71,  95,  119,  143,  167, 
190,  214,  238,  263,  283. 

Garden  Literature,  19,  35,  81,  139,  202,  225. 
Garden  Notes  for  January,  17  ;  February,  28  ; 
March,  62  ;  April,  79  ;  May,  110  ;  June,  136  ; 
July,  158  ;  August,  178  ;  September,  206  ; 
October,  231 ;  November,  248  ;  December, 
277. 

Gardenia  florida,  124 ;  radicans,  124. 

Gasteria  Croucheri,  5  ;  nigricans,  142. 
Gastronema  sanguineum  flammeum,  61. 
Gladiolus  Celestial,  236  ;  Alice  Wilson,  279. 
Gladiolus  in  1871,242;  method  of  growing, 
72  ;  new,  210  ;  new  hybrids,  261. 

Glaziova  elegantissima,  116. 

Gloxinia,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  141. 

Godetia  Whitneyi,  5,  (woodcut)  101. 

Goodyera  pubescens,  149. 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  89,  102. 

Grafting,  variegation  induced  by,  215,  263. 
Grape,  Chihvell  White,  6 ;  Citronelle  Muscat, 
7 ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  6  ;  Madresfield 
Court,  272  ;  Mrs.  Pince’s  Golden  Muscat,  7 ; 
Waltham  Cross,  7. 

Grapes,  foreign,  251 ;  keeping  in  water,  159, 

202. 

Grape-bags,  medicated,  263. 

Grevillea  Banksii,  4 ;  Preissiana,  4. 
Gymnogramma  tartarea  aurata,  3. 

Gynerium  argentcum  pumilum,  71. 

Hibberd’s  Fern  Garden,  82. 

Hibberd’s  Rustic  Adornments,  36. 


Hippeastrum  Leopoldii,  4,  (woodcut)  64. 
Hogg’s  Gardener’s  Year-Book  for  1871,  22. 
Hogg's  Horticultural  Directory  for  1871,  139. 
Holly,  Waterer’s,  (woodcut)  130. 

Honey,  rose-tinted,  72. 

Horticultural  Reunion  at  Chiswick,  238. 
Hollyhocks,  new,  236. 

Horticultural  Vaporizer,  (woodcut)  192. 
Hothouses,  Imperishable,  (woodcuts)  211. 
Houlletia  odoratissima  antioquiensis,  2;  ti- 
grina,  2. 

Humata  Tyermanii,  (woodcut)  172. 

Hyacinths,  new,  95,  116. 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  4  ;  princeps,  4. 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  extraordinary  form  of 
240;  Otaksa,  153;  paniculata  grandiilora, 
153. 

Iberis  gibraltarica,  142. 

Impatiens  Jerdonise,  how  to  grow,  132. 
Insecticide,  71,  263. 

Iris  iberica,  5,  226 ;  violacea,  5. 

Ixora  Williamsii,  3. 

Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  211. 

Kale,  Melville’s  Hybrid  Imperial  Scotch,  8. 
Kniphofia(Tritoma)  prsecox,  5;  Uvaria,  culture 
of,  41 ;  Uvaria  for  margins  of  lakes,  253. 

Laburnum,  Waterer’s,  264. 

Lachenalias  for  decorative  purposes,  265 ; 
aurea,  (plate)  265. 

Lady’s  Slippers,  chapters  on,  126,  156,  208. 
Lselia  Pilcheri  alba,  2. 

Lapageria  rosea,  culture  of,  91. 

Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  167. 

Laurel,  Versailles,  6;  round-leaved,  6. 
Lawn-Mower,  Anglo-American,  239. 

Lemons,  diseased,  47. 

Leopoldinia  pulchra,  116. 

Lepidozamia  Peroffskiana,  3. 

Leptosiphon  roseus,  5. 

Lilium  auratum,  166,  238  ;  californicum,  189 ; 
canadense  flavum,  189  ;  longiflorum  albo- 
marginatum,  5 ;  penduliflorum,  189  ;  puberu- 
lum,  lt>9 ;  Thunbergianum  flore-pleno,  5, 
(woodcut)  82 ;  tigrinum,  238 ;  tigrinum  flore- 
pleno,  5,  (plate)  25. 

Lily,  Tiger,  varieties  of,  5,  26,  238  ;  Trumpet, 
52. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  15  ;  forcing  the,  266. 

Linurn  campanulatum,  167  ;  salsoloides,  189. 
Lithospermum  petneum,  189. 

Lobelias,  new,  143,  189,  190. 

Macrozamia  magnifica,  3  ;  spiralis,  261. 
Masdevallia  coccinea,  95 ;  Lindeni,  142. 
Maxillaria  grandiilora,  2  ;  luteo-grandiflora, 
117. 

Mealy-bug,  destruction  of,  71. 

Medlar  Jelly,  recipes  for,  192. 

Melons,  new,  7. 

Melon-growing  at  Burghley,  70. 
Mesombryanthemums,  for  winter  flowering,  96. 
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Mildew,  destruction  of,  71 ;  upon  plants,  180. 
Mimulus  Tilingii,  5. 

Monolena  primulas  flora,  4. 

Mormodes  Colossus,  2. 

Mouse-traps  for  gardens,  (woodcuts)  108. 
Muscari  grandifolium,  5 ;  Heldreichii,  5. 

Narcissus  monophyllus.  5. 

Nectarines,  Mr.  Radclyffe  on,  145. 

Newman’s  British  Butterflies,  (woodcut)  202. 
New  Plants  of  1870,  2. 

Novelties  at  Flower-shows,  22,  61,  04,  116, 
141,  166,  188,  210,  236,  261,  279. 

Nymphsea  alba,  204;  odorata,  274. 

Obituary  : — Dr.  Miquel,.  72  ;  Mr.  J.  Mann,  72  ; 
Mr.  Theodor  Hartweg,  96  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Page, 
120,  144;  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  144 ;  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
144 ;  Mr.  G.  Cameron,  168 ;  Mr.  W.  T. 
Cripps,  168;  M.  C.  A.  Lemaire,  192  ;  Rev. 
J.  Dix,  M  A.,  240 ;  Dr.  Milde,  240;  J.  de  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.,  240  ;  Professor  Lecoq,  240  ; 
Mr.  G.  Mills,  264  ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince,  264 ;  Mr. 
F.  Waterer,  264 ;  M.  J.  Van  Geort,  264 ;  Mr. 
A.  Campbell,  284  ;  Mr.  J.  Borne,  284. 
Odontoglossum  blandum,  2  ;  Galeottianum,  2 ; 
odoratum,  117. 

(Enothera  marginata,  5;  Whitneyi,  102. 
Oncidium  calanthum,  2  ;  cryptocopis,  2  ;  ma- 
cranthum,  (woodcut)  187. 

Oncosperma  Van  Houtteanmn,  252. 

Onion,  New  White  Italian  Tripoli,  8. 
Orchard-House  fruit-culture,  162. 

Orchids,  cool,  16  ;  new  of  1870,  2. 
Ornithogalum  thyrsoides  album,  26. 

Palm  Trees,  38,  114,  135,  148,  221,  252. 
Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus  for  dinner- 
tables,  176  ;  Yeitchii,  (woodcut)  177. 

Pansies,  40 ;  bedding,  190 ;  fancy,  190 ;  as 
spring  bedding-plants,  147 ;  culture  of,  160. 
Parks,  London,  Superintendents  of,  96. 
Parsley,  Carter’s  Covent  Garden  Garnishing, 
8  ;  Champion  Moss-curled,  (woodcut)  48. 
Passiflora  Hahnii,  4. 

Peas,  new,  8. 

Peach,  Knight’s  Markley  Admirable,  215 ; 
Lord  Palmerston,  (plate)  97 ;  Malta,  37 ; 
Padley’s  Seedling,  37 ;  Stirling  Castle,  37  ; 
Thames  Bank,  38  ;  The  Lady,  7. 

Peaches,  Mr.  Radclyffo  on,  145  ;  out-door,  in 
1870,  37. 

Pear,  Autumn  Josephine,  7,  (woodcut)  42  ; 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  as  a  pyramid,  25 ; 
Brockworth  Park,  (plate)  1,  7 ;  Cassante 
du  Comice,  (woodcut)  78  ;  Gansel’s  Seckle, 
(woodcut)  90 ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  as 
a  pyramid,  25  ;  Maud  Hogg,  (woodcut)  69. 
Pears,  best  late,  105  ;  change  of  quality  in,  47 ; 

foreign,  251 ;  at  Chiswick,  76. 
Pelargoniums,  arrangement  of,  14;  Dr.  Denny’s 
critical  notes  on,  12,  50,  98,  184,  218,  to 
propagate  in  winter,  220 ;  bedding,  99 ; 
colouring  bronze  and  tricolor,  283 ;  de¬ 
corative,  98 ;  double,  98 ;  golden  tricolor, 


218;  grafting,  171;  ivy-leaved,  219; 
new,  166,  167,  188,  189  ;  new  bedding, 
167,  189,  231  ;  new  double,  210  ;  new 
nosegay,  166,  167,  236 ;  new  show,  260 ; 
new  variegated,  166,  167 ;  new  variegated 
zonal,  94, 143, 167, 184,  211  ;  new  zonal,  23, 
167  ;  scarlet,  50  ;  scarlet  and  zonal  section, 
vrant  of  a  distinctive  name  for,  72  ;  show, 
12;  silver  tricolor,  218;  standard,  133  ;  Dr. 
Denny’s  new,  215  ;  Mr.  Pearson’s  new,  215. 

Pentstemons  as  show-flowers,  84,  85. 

Pepinia  aphelandraflora,  4. 

Petunia  Coquette,  189. 

Philadelphus  primulaeflorus,  6. 

Phloxes  as  show-flowers,  84. 

Phoenix  reclinata,  (woodcut)  135. 

Physalis  edulis,  102. 

Phytosmegma,  263. 

Picea  bracteata,  75  ;  Hudsonica,  132;  lasio- 
carpa,  bearing  green  and  purple  cones,  216. 

Picotees,  new,  190,  210;  select,  197. 

Pink,  Lady  Blanche,  167 ;  Princess  Louise, 
117. 

Pinks,  early,  or  forcing,  152 ;  newr,  188 ;  for 
exhibition,  169. 

Plants  for  exhibition,  large  v.  small,  154. 

Plant-potting,  remarks  on,  32. 

Plant  Protector,  Chapman’s  239. 

Plectopoma  naegelioides,  4. 

Plum,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  7,  (plate)  193. 

Polygala  acuminata,  culture  of,  237. 

Posoqueria  fragrantissima,  3. 

Potatos,  best  early,  71  ;  storing,  214. 

Pot  Plants,  soils  for,  182,  200 ;  watering,  93. 

Primula  vulgaris  auricuke flora,  94  ;  Boveana, 
95  ;  japOnica,  (plate)  121,  142 ;  japonica, 
varieties  of,  121  ;  sinensis,  Princess  Louise, 
61 ;  Waltham  White,  61,  116,  (woodcut)  118. 

Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  plants,  36. 

Pritchardia  pacifica,  3. 

Pteris  serrulata,  new  varieties  of,  3,  263. 

Ptychosperma  Alexandra,  3. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  (plate)  241. 

Quercus  Libani,  6 ;  Libani  pendula,  6. 

Red-spider,  destruction  of,  71. 

Rendle’s  Plant  Protectors,  82. 

Resurrection  plant,  (woodcut)  144. 

Rhaphis  humilis,  3. 

Rhododendron,  The  Bride,  117. 

Rhododendrons  as  conservatory  plants,  150; 
crossing,  134;  hardy,  216. 

Richardia  aethiopica,  52. 

Rivers,  Mr.  T.,  portrait  of,  72;  surplus  sub¬ 
scriptions  for,  191. 

Robinson’s  Hardy  Flowers,  (woodcut)  225. 

Robinson’s  Subtropical  Garden,  139. 

Rose,  de  Meaux,  241;  Princess  Beatrice,  141, 
166,  (plate)  217;  new,  94,  116,  117,  141, 
143,  190,  237. 

Roses  and  Rose-culture  :  Climbing  Roses,  10 ; 
Banksian  Roses,  11  ;  Dwarf  or  Bush  Roses, 
74 ;  Pot  Roses,  127 ;  Summer  Roses,  195 ; 
Autumnal  Roses,  244 ;  Tea  Roses,  246. 
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Salvia  patens,  67 ;  splendens,  103. 

Saxifraga  valdensis,  116;  Maweana,  (wood- 
cut)  280. 

Scale,  destruction  of,  71. 

Schioicao,  168. 

Sciadocalyx  digitaliflora,  4. 

Scilla  floribunda,  4 ;  ovatifolia,  4 ;  princeps, 
4  ;  subglauca,  4. 

Sedum  acre  elegans,  279. 

Selaginella  lepidophylla,  (woodcut)  144  ;  Mar- 
tensii  divaricata  albo-lineata,  3,  96. 
Selenipedium  Reichenbachianum,  127. 
Sexninator,  patent,  (woodcut)  120. 

Senecio  argentea,  166. 

Shading  Material,  Collinge’s,  120  ;  Radclyffe’s 
Lath,  (woodcut)  284. 

Shears,  Garden,  spring  for,  (woodcut)  120. 
Shows  and  Meetings :  Metropolitan,  23,  95 ; 
International  Fruit,  at  Kensington,  263 ; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Provincial  at 
Nottingham,  191.  do.  at  Birmingham,  283. 
Smith’s  Domestic  Botany,  ^03. 

Sobralia  macrantha  albida.  141. 

Societies  :  Metropolitan  Floral,  47  ;  National 
Tulip,  96;  Royal  Horticultural,  71,  191,  283. 
Soils  for  Pot-plants,  1 82,  200. 

Solanum  ciliatum,  (woodcut)  26,  167 ;  venus- 
tum,  3. 

Sonchus  laciniatus,  (woodcut)  138. 

Sooly-qua,  8.  ' 

Sophora  japonica  pendula,  (woodcut)  8. 
Sparmannia  africana,  77. 

Spinach,  New  Zealand,  68. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii,  62. 

Spring  bedding-plants,  147. 

Statice  spicata,  (woodcut)  106. 

Stock,  harvesting  seeds  of,  144;  Intermediate, 
22  ;  Mauve.  Queen,  142. 

Strawberries,  new,  7  ;  Alpine,  250  ;  to  prolong 
the  season  of,  223,  274. 

.Sulphurator,  patent,  (woodcut)  120. 
Sweet-scented  Flowers,  15.  124. 

Table  Decoration,  Cut  Flowers  for,  270. 
Tacsonia  speciosa,  (plate)  169. 

Taxodium  distichum  pendulum,  (woodcut)  59. 
Thrips,  destruction  of,  71. 

Thuja  orientalis  semperaurea,  6. 

Thujopsis  dolabrata,  fine  specimen  of,  239. 
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Thymol,  216. 

Thymus  citriodorus  aureo-marginatus;  188.:  •_ 
Tillandsia  (Wallisia)  Lindeni,  4. 

Todea  Wilkesiana,  3,  141. 

Tomato,  Hepper's  Giant,  8  ;  Trophy,  8. 
Tritoma  prsecox,  5  ;  Uvaria,  41,  253. 
Tropaeolum,  Mrs.  Bowman,  142,  166. 

Tulips  and  Tulip-growing,  224. 

Tulip  Show,  Royal  National,  191. 

Variegation,  influence  of  scion  upon  stock  in 
inducing,  215,  263. 

Vegetables,  new,  of  1870,  6. 

Verbenas,  new,  236,  237. 

Vine  at  Silwood  Park,  239  ;  one  to  a  house, 
281. 

Vines,  fruiting  pot.  53  ;  grafting  on  young 
wood,  216  ;  pruning  the  tender  shoots  of, 
266  ;  raising,  from  eyes,  119. 

Vineyard,  Tweedside.  47. 

Viola  Imperial  Blue  Perfection,  143. 

Violets,  bedding,  190,  239  ;  sweet,  119. 

Walls,  glass-covered,  (woodcuts)  164  ;  glass 
coping  for,  (woodcut),  262. 

Wall  trees,  sanablo  measures  for,  174. 
Watering-Can,  Lo  Butt’s,  (woodcut)  48,  ’ 
Water-pipes,  frozen-up,  47. 

Waterproof  Composition,  1 68.  - 
Water  supply  for  dry  seasons,  122. 

Weigela  Lavallei.  6. 

Welfia  Georgii,  149  ;  regia,  (woodcut)  148. 
Wellingtonia,  as  affected  by  soils,  227. 
Williams’  Orchid-grower’s  Manual.  139. 
Williams’  Wax-flower  modelling,  81. 

Willows,  Bitter,  for  coverts  and  hedges, 
263. 

Window  plants,  52. 

Wood,  to  render  uninflammable,  264. 

Wooster’s  Alpine  Plants,  35,  82,  139,  202. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  6. 

Yucca  gloriosa  minor,  6;  patens,  6. 

Zalacca  Wagneri,  3. 

Zinnia  aurea,  230  ;  Ghiesbreghtii,  228  ; 
Haageana  flore-pleho,  (woodcuts)  228  ; 
mexicana,  228. 
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